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PREFACE. 



As it might not be deemed kind in me to inflict npon the 
reader my thousand reasons for writing and illustrating this 
book witbipencil sketches copied from life, I will therefore 
merely state that my e23)erience of many years in the prac- 
tice of the gentle art, which has led me throngh so many 
ficenee of beaaty and lovehness, has made me -wiab that 
all the world might leam the enjoyment conferred by the 
practice of angling. 

I have endeavored to portray the recreations of the an- ' 
gler in America, with hia implements and his game ; add- 
ing a small tribute to the temperate and indiistrions class 
of men who follow for a Uvelihood the hazardous buBtness 
of fishing on the broad seas. 

An outline of the progress of fish-culture in Europe and 
America is also given, with pencil sketches illuBtrative of 
the art of hatching and rearing fishes, including stairs and 
fish-passes for enabling fishes to Bnrmoant mill-dams and 
falls. 

The fishes of onr coast and estuaries, and the peculiar 
methqds adopted for their captnre, form not 4bly a sealed 
book to Europeans, but to those anglers in America also 
«dio confine their recreations to fresh-water attractions. 
Each game fish affords a distinct interest, with peciiliarities 
worth studying. 

My sketches may lack artistic finish, but possess the 
merit of correct outline; and in the words of Kaphael, 
" The ontUne is the picture." The reader may be assured 
tiiat filling, whether for recreation or gain, entices its vo- 
taries to unexplored sources of revenue and pleasure. 
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FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 



CHAPTER L 

GENEBAL CHARACTERIZATION OP FISHEa 

SECTION FIRST. 

^ ' 1 / // ^^ seriously content- 

.-.^"^V-V^^ plating the immeosity 
~" ' " ~ of the watera and theii- 
innnmerable inhabit- 
ants, it U not difficult to 
realise the importancf 
? ofthese branches of ma- 
terial and SDimal na- 
tare, and I shall con- 
sider myself fortanato 
if able to present rea- 
»onB Bofflcient to induce 
the employment of an 
amount of time at all 
commensurate with the proper division of labor between land 
and water for the purposes of health, wealth, and recreation. 
Not only haa a larger portion of this terraqueons ball been 
beqoeathed to fiah-kind than to mankitid, but " its first &m- 
ilies''were also more richly endowed by Providence in beauty 
of form and of coloring. There was a period when all the in- 
habitants of this planet were fishes, previously to the sublime 
moment when "God said 'Let the dry land appear.'" The 
ancients thought that the illimitable beauties of the WMtem 
were reflected in the heavens; hence they gave to the god- 
stellationa the names of fishes. ThoB, prior to the time of 
B 
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Ualileo, when the earth was believed to be a great flat plain, 
the celestial expanse was divided by them into the northern 
iind southern constellation h, the most important of which 
were named a^r their favorite fishes. Oat of the legends 
connecting these fishea with heathen divinities there have 
been evolved and handed down to us, revised and improved, 
the signs of the zodiac, indicated in almanacs by the figuiv 
of a man, which signs are still reverently consulted by botli 
sailor and angler; and the latter is never confident or hope- 
ful of great success unless the sign be above the loina 
Whether or no this Ije a superstition bequeathed by the an- 
cients I have not bestowed much time in examining, but 
plead guilty to the weakness of individual faith, and feel con- 
fident of good sport only when the sign is in the head, stom- 
ach, or bowels, but never when it is in the legs or feet. 

Man, from his inferior shave of the earth's surface, to which 
little space he appears confined without a fin to dive or a 
wing to soar,' contemplates with pleasure the scintillating 
heavens; while the sublime roar of the ocean, its breakers 
beating the shores into fragments with its billowy battalions 
in close lines, and in storms booming like thunder, penetrate 
Ids soul with awe and reverence at the power manifested, to 
which, in comparison, hia own is nothing. 

But it is not my intention to estimate the power of the 
waters, or their value for bathing or manufacturing purposeB. 
My object is to show the reader the attractions of angling, 
and to convince him that, wherever commensurate efforts 
have been made, the waters have yielded greater profits to 
his toil or skill than the land. I strongly advocate the main- 
tenance of a large maritime power. As a means of wealth, 
the experience of the British Isles — isolated, and compara- , 
lively insignificant on the map of the world as they are — 
pcoves that nothing is too exalted to be hoped for by a lib- 
eral maritime power. But it is the wealth of the waters in 
the riches of their inhabitants to which I would chiefly inviti' 
attention. As to the intelligence of fishes, comparatively lit- 
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tie is known ; bat I feel assured that tiiey vould rank higher 
in the "scale of entities" tlian the fourth oIbbb of vertebrate 
iuitiQa]B,accorded them hyCuvier, did all men of thought and 
scieDce appreciate and pursue fishing. 

Fishing, as a term, is general ; while angling is a special 
kind of fishing. .The word angling is supposed to have been 
derived from the bend of the hook, forming an angle; but 
the origin or antiquity of the term is comparatively unim- 
portant now. It is sufficient to know that the art of aog^ing 
" requires as much enthusiasm as poetry, as much patience as 
mathematics, and as much caution as housebreaking." 

That field-sports were among the earliest and most respect- 
able pastimes of the ancients, we have abundant evidence 
from their poets and philosophers, auch as Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, and Horace ; and that angling was practiced " with 
much success and love of the sport is evident from the Hali- 
eaticB of-Oppian, the only Greek poem now extant on tlus 
subject ;"-but we learn from Ath^nieus that several other 
WFtters had written treatises or poems upon fishing some 
oentniies before the Christiaa era, 

" Flshii^ was a favorite pastime of the Egyptian gentle- 
man, both in the Nile and in the spacious ' sluices, or ponds 
for fish,** constructed within his grounds, where they were 
fed for the table, and where be amused himself by angling,t 
and the dexterous use of the bident, a two-pronged spear fi>r 
striking two fish at a time. These &vorite .occupations were 
not confined to young jjersons, nor thought unworthy of<men 
of seiious habits ; and an Egyptian of rank, and of a certain 
age, is irequently represented iu the sculptures catching fish 
in a canal or lake, with the line, or spearing them as they 
glided past the bank. Sometimes the angler posted himself 
in a shady spot by the water's edge, and, having ordered hiK 
servants to spread a mat upon, the ground, sat upon i^ as he 
threw his line ; and some, with higher notions of comfort, 
used a cbair, as ' stout gentlemen' now do in punts. The rod 
• iMkhxix., 10. tlBBiahxU.,*, 
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was short, anci apparently of one piece ; the line asnallf sin- 
gle, thongh instanoes occur of a double line, each with its 
own faook^ which was of bronze. In all cases they adopted- a 
gronnd bait, as is still the custom in E^ypt, without any 
float ; and though several winged insecta are represented in 
the paintingB hovering over the water, it does not appear ' 
that they ever put them to the hook, and still less that they 
had devised any method Bianlar to our artificial-fly fishing, 
which is still as unknown to the on sophisticated modem 
Egyptians as to their fish." 

Prime kinds of fishes are, and have for some years been, in 
the cities of this conntry, expensive articles of diet. It was 
BO in Athens ; and the following poem, quoted by Athensens 
from "The Purple" of Xenarchus (Yonge's translation), is pre- 
sented for the benefit of those who retail.stale fish from stands 
along the streets : 

" Poets are nonsense ; for ther nerer say 
A single thing that's new. But all they do 
Is to clothe old ideas in language new ; 
Taming the same things o'er and o'er again, 
And upside down. Bat as to fishmongers, 
ITiej're an inventive race, and jield to none 
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In shimelsu condnct. For as modem laws 

Forbid them now to watnr th^ itale Bah, 

Some fellow, h&ted hj the gods, behcdding 

Hia fish quite dry, {ucks irith his mUei a qoarrel. 

And blom are iotOTchinged. Then whea odc ibimka 

He's had enoagh, he fidls and aoBma to biat, 

And lies like an; coipse among hia boaketa. 

Some one caUa ant for water; and hia partner 

Celebes a pail, and throws It. o'er hie frieiid 

So as to gprinkle all his fiah, and make 

The world beliere them newlj' caoght and treah." 

In Tegard to propagating fishes, the experiments of the an- 
cients amoonted to little nwre than rohbingthe Bests of her- 
biTOrouB fishes, and planting the eggs in other waters ; but the 
moderns have, within the past thirty years, invented Buccea»- 
fiil theories for stndying the habits of fishes at their aqueone 
homes, in rapid streams, or placid lakes, and deep down into 
the depths of old ocean. As these will be ezpt^ned in thi^ 
work nnder their appropriate titles of ancient and modern 
fieh coltore, I merely allade to them in passing as having — 
through their developments of the habits of fishes— opened 
np a subject so attractive as to have induced anglers and 
men of scieiice to study more assiduously and minutely these 
oreattues of elegant forms, whose colors vie with the rainbow, 
and reflect the .hues of every precious stone. See their soin- 
tiUant scales, their metallio rays, and colors more beautiinl 
than are given to birds of most favored plum^e ! What 
satin sheen, aurora borealis, or heavenly sunset can vie with 
the prismatic colors of the living trout or the dying dolphin ? 
What gold BO finely burnished as the spots on the Spanish 
maAerel ? or what shade of carmine so brilliant as the spots 
on a samlet f Wbat so transc^idently lustrous and beau- 
tiful at a fresh-run salmon ? 

llie Spanish mackerel, salmon, and bonetta combine to 
form the models for the speed and beauty of our ships. 
Even as far back as the Revolutionary War, one of our shipp 
was named "Bonetta." In symmetry of form and beantiinl 
coloring, fishes stand at the bead of animal creation. 
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BECnON SECOND. 

PBEBBQCteiTBS FOB FIBHnfS. 

In order to pursue with enccess any branch of fishing, a 
knowledge of both the senses and habits of fishes is easeati&l. 
Angling is one of the most ancient methods of fishing, as 
proven by the centre-draught hook exhnmed at Thebes and 
:it PompeiL The hook used in China, when that realm was 
first discovered by the Christians, was quite similar in bend, 
:md all of the ancient models left nothing io dedre but a barb, 
which is the only improvement made in the shape of the com- 
inon fish-hook within three thousand years. And it is worthy 
<*f remark, that the bend of the ancient hook is bo like the 
best hooks of the present day — eminently the O'Shaughnessy 
and the American Kinsey, the latter known as the Pennsyl- 
vania hook — that some suspect onrs to be a copy of the an- 
(.^ient bend, with the addition of an Aberdeen barb. Our age, 
however, has surpassed all others in artificial di^^iseato 
lure the finny tribes, and take the conceit out of them a 
thousand-fold faster than ever could the ancients. 

The habits of fishes to be fished for, whether by angling or 
any other mean's, should be carefully studied. So also should 
their food, 

" Fub hai-e their Tsrioas chamcten dedned. 
Not more by color than by mind. " 

They have their times to eat and their choice of food. Thus 
the trout will take ground bait or minnows as substantial 
fo6d, but for his deeaert he prefers riaing to the surface for 
flies. That most fresh-water fi^es fast previous to important 
rain-storms I think has become settled by the experience of 
.lid anglers. Their appetite appears to be improved by a 
.fhower. Moat fishes seem to scent the approach of a shower, 
imd'know by instinct that, with the debris carried down by 
ii rise io the stream, they will find a variety of food from 
which to select. Pike generally bite e^erly when it rains ; 
and both trout and salmon will rise to the fly most readily 
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daring a fsll of snow or rata. Indeed, s SDOW-Btonn seems to 
improve the appetite of some fishes; and rains which do not 
render the stream too turbid, but give to the wat«r a slight- 
ly-darkened tint, do not injure it for even fishing with the &y. 
It is a commonly received opinion that angling is not as 
good as usual during easterly winds; but this is only true 
when the winds cause the tides to rise so high on our coast 
that fishes change their feeding-grounds. Fly-fishing for 
both salmon and trout are, in some waters, best during an 
('«8t wind. A really windy day is not good for fly-fishing. 
The gentle, balmy breeze, which merely produces a catspaw 
ripple on the earface, and carries the cast of files out, so as to 
leave part of the merit for their graceful and snow-flake fall 
to the angler and the rod, under " a sun of mild but not too 
bright a beam," form a few of the conditious which give fly- 
fishing its peculiar zest. The prejudice against an east wind 
with the American angler on the Atlantic slope near the 
coast is probably caused by the fact that an east wind so 
raises the tides along the shores, and sets it back in the estu- 
aries and creeks, as to cover shoals and islets of eel-grass. 
This gives fishes a wider range to forage and prospect over 
ahidlow and weedy places for shrimp, shedder and soft-shell 
crabs, instead of remaining in the tideway to watch for bait 
carried along by the current 

To converse intelligibly abont fishes, it is necessary to 
know the names of their fins, for these give the means of lo- 
comotion ; and though this work is not intended as a school- 
hook, or t(f be especially scientific, yet, as all retailers of fish- 
stories should know enough of a fish to name its fins,I pre- 
. sent on the following page the form of a fish, with the names 
of them. 

The propatsive power of a fish is its taiL or caudal fin. 
The pectorals and ventrals assist a little in speed, but more 
especially in taming and diving, while the anal and dorsals 
serve as centre-boBids to a ship, to prevent leeway and being 
easily capsized. Of rapid swimmers in the American waters. 
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the Bword-fish, Spanisli maokerel, and the salmon are consid- 
ered the 8W'ifte«t of the f orked-taila ; but the salmon has not, 
striotly Bpeakdng, a forked Xail ; it is more properly creeoent- 
shaped. Of sqnare-tails, the brook tront, squeteague, and 
Soatheni eetoary trout are the ewiftest Bwimmers. 

SECTION THIRD. 

GETTBRAI. HABITS AND BEHSES OF FISHES, 

Generally speaking, the principal habits and instincts of a 
majority of the finny armies consist in eating and protecting 
themselveB from being eaten. The fact that over two thirds 
of the enr&ce of the globe is covered by the sea, and that 
laige partB of continents are covered by laked, traversed by 
rivers, and occupied by marshes, proves the impossibility for 
man to.liave scanned wiUi perspicaciouB eye the prinoipal 
marked peculiarities of a majority of the fvnilies which 
dwell deep down in the bosom of old ocean, bowevev indus- 
trious he may have been in such research. 

Though the Chinese had understood fish culture many oeo- 
turies, yet we date our practical knowledge of this art from 
A,D. 1887, when Mr. Shaw, of Scotland, expounded the theory 
in Blackwood under the h^ai} oii^Tie tratismutalion of sal- 
mon" and M. Gehen, of thej^orti^^ in France, began to culti- 
vate fish by artificial propagation. We now know that the 
di&rence in the species of fishes is no greater than is the di- 
versity of their habita Some are solitary, and others grega- 
rious ; some great wanderers, others restricted within narrow 
limits ; some are surface-feeders, like the mackerel families. 
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oUiera bottom fieh, like the flounders and tbe flat-ish ikmily ; 
some prefer a saady bottom, aa tbe-kiogfish, others a rocky, 
aa the stiiped basa ; and yBt others r^oice in mnd, as the-eds 
and catfish, with the rest of the ailurus fitmiijc Some' fish 
pr^er s^t water, otheia freflb, and yet <^ers brackish ; while 
eels preftp to «pawn in salt water and fatten in fresh, aa pal- 
pably as do salmon parsne the opposite by feeding in salt 
water and spawning in fresh. Thus salmon, shad, and striped 
bass prefer to feed in salt water, spawn in fresh, add dally in 
brackish waters. Some-fisheebeepnear shore, others in deep 
water and far from land. Bottom fishes are nsuaUy sluggish, 
while snrface swimmers are generally active. Some lost 
their vitality as soon as they are landed, otheiB live a long 
time ont of water, and dart revengeful glances at their cap- 
tors. Some can creep like the eel, othere climb trees like the 
antdxu »canden», 

I may ako state my conviction that a whale is a fish, and 
tbat the porpoise is also a &h, though members of this ffenut 
travel in pairs, suckle their young, of which they usually have 
bat one at a birth, which the parent mammals guard with 
jealous care, making it swim between them; smd if the calf 
is harpooned, the mother always yields her life an easy prey 
to the same weapon. Thedndong, one of the nwM intelli- 
gent of mammal fishes, is the Malays' emblem of constancy 
in a&otion; and ae it is said to cry when wounded by the 
harpoon and brought on deck, they catch the tears and bottk' 
t&em as a charm, supposing that the application of a- single 
drop will render a wife constant for life. 

The black porpoise and the puiBng porpns are great con- 
sumers of estuary fishes. Ttey'^houM not only be hunted 
asd harpooned, but small caoiuin loaded with grape or cani^ 
ter sbonld be so planted as to project their contents into the 
^oals which attempt to for^e near bassing grounds. Por- 
poises watch months of rivers for lalmon, and they are su])- 
posed to be the prmcipal clause of depopulating many of the 
Irish rivers of that royal fiah. 
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Either a reward should be offered by each state for every 
porpoiae ktUed in its waters, or gentlemen who compose 
sportiag clubs for taking the game fishes of our cout and 
estuaries should adopt a plan for oapturing and driving them 
away.- The porpoise is one of the most profitable fishes for 
capture, as its oil is the finest possible, and used exclusively 
l>y watchmakers. 
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The bnln aod netvea procecEUtiB therGrrant,a. a, d, A. 
ruilu,g,e. The nerVM of the ey^ d, d. Theneirei 

vergenC lIlameDtB upon [be uosttlu, e, e. 

That certain senses are bestowed on all animals, intellect- 
ual as well as instinctive, is too self-evident to the man of 
:4cience and the angler to require proof These animals need 
both, more than do those which dwell on land, to ayoid being 
ilevoured, and to Md them in capturing and devouring other 
fishes ; for their fortifications are often insecure, and they are 
obliged to leave them frequently, and always to comjnit 
slaughter, or to swallow minor species whole. 

In order, therefore, to render this work practical, it is hard- 
ly necessary that I should dwell upon principles of science 
farther than to show by the nature and habits of fishes the 
motives by tvhich they are actuated, which appear to be, in 
the main, efforts to eat and prevent themselves fi^m being 
eaten. These efforts, carefiilly studied, will assist the angler, 
and the fisher with nets and other devices. Fishes are gen- 



erally taken by the angler frhile they are foraging for food. 
When satmoD or trout rise to feed, tfaey may always be taken 
with a well-made artificial fly, presented to them gently aad 
artistically. 

The fonn of the eyes of almost all fishes proves them to be 
nearsighted. All animals with very convex eyes qnickly de- 
tect the slightest motion, bnt lack the power to discriminate 
form. Hence a deer, with its full lustrous eye, will approach 
any still form to within a few feet of it, but at the first move- 
ment it bounds away like the wind. In addition to the eyes 
of fiahes being convex, the density of the water — as a medinm 
throngh which they see — rather shortens than extends vision. 
*' The vision must also be farther limited from the eye being 
covered with the common skin ofthehead to protect the eye- 
ball;'and as theyhave.no eyelids, of course the eyes never 
close; and, whether sleeping or waking, their vidon must be 
indistinct." Wliite, of Selbome, states that eyes of fishes are 
immovable ; but it is known that those of the silver and gold 
fishes in glass cases turn in their sockets as occasion requires, 
arid that, while they take little notice of a lighted candle, they 
will dart and appear much terrified if their glass house is 
touched. Ae fishes have no eyelids, it is difficult to discern 
the difierenee between their steeping and waking hours. 
That they do not always sleep in the night is proven by the ■ 
many instances when trout have been taken by rising to the 
artificial white miller in total darkness. M. de Blainville at- 
trihates the greatest distinctness of vision to migratory fishes, 
because he states their eyes are the largest ; but, instead of 
that being so, the cod is about the only migratory fish 'which 
has larger eyes than the general run of river fishes, while 
those with eyes of inoderate size, such as the genuePerca and 
those oftheiSa/mog'mtM, give indications of better sight than 
most sea fishes. Anglers of great experience and acknowl- 
edged judgment select baits, whether live minnows, or such 
artificial lores as. fiies, squids, etc., which contrast strongly 
with the water and the color of the clouds. What angler 
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does BOt know that » ehiaet is the best -bait to spin for trout 
on- ». cUrk day ? 

Hie sight of fiebee is too imperfect to enable them to de- 
cide between friends and enemies. A shadow cast upon the 
water ,wbether by a ship, seal, otter, or an angler, frightens 
tbem. 3ir Humphry Davy illustrates the truth of thie the- 
ory by tJie anecdote that some man, while walking up Bond 
Street fi<om one of the club-houses with &d illtiBtrioBB person- 
age, laid a wager that he would see more c&ts than the prince 
in bis walk, and that the-latter might take which side of tbe 
street he liked. When they arrived at the end the prince 
had not seen one, while-tbe other had coupted thirteen. The 
explanation was that the prince had selected the shady side 
of the street, white the other person chose the sunny side, 
knowing that cats prefer sunshine. Sir Humphry, in his 
"Salmonia," gives the following' advice to students at an- 
gling : " Tou have been, naturally enough, fishing with your 
baclcs to the stm, which, not being very high, has thrown the 
shadows of youimlves and your rods on the water, and you 
have alanoed tJie fish whenever you have thrown a fly. Tou 
see I have fi^ed with my face toward the sun, and, though 
inconvenienced by the light, have given no alarm." 

J&mes B«nnie, M. A., states that indistinctness in the vision 
of fi^es proves the fallacy df the routine angler, who fancies 
the fishes are so well versed in colors and fonns of pulica- 
tar flies as to refuse other sorts in some seasons and on par- 
ticular days, and even at difi'erent periods of the «ame day. 
"Nothing can be more preposterous than such a notion, nni- 
versi^ though it be among the most experienced anglers ; yet 
this theory is founded on natural philosophy, bat the result 
is to be accounted for on an entirely difierent principle." 

Duiiell states "there is no evidence of any fishes seeing 
a considerable distance, and the conduct of- many of them, 
that are deceived by difi'erent baits prepared in imitation of 
their food, gives room to suspect that objects are not very 
distinctly perceived by them, even when near." 
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-light seeBia peculiarly attractive to-fiahee, ae proven by 
their anrroojidiDg a diving-bell with a light ia it Walter 
Scott, in hie Ouy Mannering, deseribeB the plan adopted in 
Scotland for attracting fishes by grates of living coal, or 
torches carried by the ' fishermen as tbey wade shallow 
streams for the purpose- of -spearing. When a fish is thug 
discovered, it remains '&scinat>ed by the- glare- of light; sel- 
dom makes an effort to eseape.'and is easily speared. This 
is one of the many devices by which the Indians and Vi^iwit 
whites kill the salmon and trout while on their spawning- 
bedB, both in Mune and in the dominion of Canada. 

The Chinese «8tch fish by employing two narrow baats^ 
with a board painted white and vanushed nailed to them, so 
as to slope oatwaid and almost touch the water, and so as 
to reflect the light of the moon. Toward tiiese boats the fish 
dart, and, falling on them, are caught with ease. 
' Prom the prttended imitations of' baits and.fli^ for cap- 
taring fi^es may be logically deduced the iact that fish are 
iieap«^hted, and do not perceive with great distinctnees any 
minute object, however near to them. The most Buoeea^l 
artificial baits to troll with tor the fishes of onr lakes and 
rivers are thus arranged : a pwr-of hoeks di^msediby a few 
gaudy feathers — bright red and white being the most 6ue- 
cessful colors^-and at the shankTof the hook is placed a piece 
of silver, brass, or copper, of oval or diiunond shape, so ar- 
ranged as to revolve rapidly, and appeai^§ little like any 
thing living in or out of the water as posuble. What is 
known as the common " spoon," made with smvels, and a 
shoulder on the shank of the hook, so as to revolve mpidly 
by drawing it through the water, is frequently a more capti- 
vating lore than a live fish. In trolling for bluefiBh,a piece 
of lead or bone five inches long forma a more succeHsfal lure 
than the sea-shiner which is its principal sustenance ; aad a 
piece of pearl, five inches long by half an inch in diameter, 
either round or oval, is the most' attractive troll for Spani^ 
mackerel; while, a plain piece of red flannel, attached to- a 
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piece of lead and drawn quickly through the water, is oft«n 
the only bait used by heavers aud haulers for bluefish, who 
fi^ for a livelihood.' 

Of artificial flies, I know that gaudy colors are generally 
preferred by the black baas, while the red ibis is one of the 
moEt attractive lures for trout in the waters of Long Island, 
aod in many streama and lakes remote from the sea-board. 
Of coarse the red ibis fly does not imitate any winged insect 
seen on the waters of the State of Kew York. Its adoption 
resulted from the freqnent rises of trout to the red float while 
fiehiDg with bait. I scarcely suppose a critic will be found 
willing to risk his reputation, however slender, upon insisting 
that a red float is the imitation of some water-fly. Anglem 
generally regarded these trout-leaps at the float as a whimsi- 
cal caprice of theirs while <»i a spree. Not so, however, with 
Judge PhUo T, Ruggles and Mr. Finn, two among the "best 
fly-fishers in »he state. They concluded to test the ianoy of 
trout by offering them a red fly. Accordingly, Mr. Finn 
bought- a red ibis of a taxidermist, and employed a fly-tyei- 
to make it into flies. The result was a success; and' the fly- 
tyer, who was presented with all of them bat a coiiple of 
dosen, actually niade money enough by the sale of them to 
set himself up in the fishing-tackle business. Early in the 
season this is the most killing fly on Long Island, though per- 
haps not for l&i^e 6sh, which generally prefer the fly made 
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of a claret body, brown mallard wing, and tail of the top-knui 
from tbe golden pheaeant ; or the bine pTofefleOT, with bliK' 
silk body and dark gray wings. 

With the following remai'lce from a clever writer on an- 
gling in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and a few comments on 
them, I shall dismiss the subject of the vision injuhes; 

*' It may be asked upon what principle of imitative art the 
different varieties of salmon-fly can be supposed to bear tlif 
most distant resemblaace to any species of dragon-fly, to im- 
itate which we are frequently told that they are intended ?" 

l^e reader will please compare tbe artificial dragon-fly 
with a trne copy of a natural one on the following plate of 
natural salmon and trout flies : ' . 



Am 

■lun I>n({on-H]r. I.Di7-llj,dL ,. _. ., _ 

CoTTdaBi. S. A Muillepui. 1. Tbe msgnlAed dnw of the Miatltpan. 

Of the dis^milarity of the artificial lures to the natural 
ones, the same may be generally said and prove true, whether 
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tbr salmoa, trout, maBkmong4, picksrel, black base, blnefisbj 
SpaniBb mackerel, and all other gur&ce feeders. Be^dea, the 
pretended imitations are need Baveral months earlier in the 
year than nature prodaces their originals ; thns, while the 
finest ftahnon-fishing in Europe is during the spring months, 
the drag(m-fly is a summer insect, and rarely makes its ap- 
pearance until June. 

If artificial flies have no resemblance to natnral ones, " how 
much more unlike must they be when, instead of being swept 
down by the current, as a real one would be, the artificial fly 
is seen crossing and recroaeing every stream and torrent with 
the agility of an otter and the strength of an alligator? 
Now, as it is demonstrable that the artificial fly generally 
used for salmon bears no resemblance, except in size, to any 
living one ; that the only tribe which it may be supposed to 
represent does not exist in the winged state during the pe- 
riod vfaen the imitation is most generally and most success- 
fully used ; and if they did, their habits and natural powers 
totally prevent them from being at any time seen under such 
circumstances as would give a color to the suppodtion of 
the one being even mi a taken for the other, may we not fairly 
conclude that, in this instance at least, the fish proceed upon 
other grounds, and are deceived by an appearance of life and . 
motion rather than by a specific resemblance to any thing 
which they had previously been in the habit of capturing V 
What natural insect do the large flies and spoons at which 
sea trout, lake trout, hlack bass, etc., bite, resemble f These, 
as well as salmon, frequently take the lure far within the 
bounds of salt-water mark, and yet materialists know that no 
such thing as a salt-water fly exists. Indeed, no true insect 
inhabits the sea. What species are represented by the palm- 
er, or by three fourths of tlie dressed flies in use? An arti- 
Ucial fly can, at the best, be considered only as the represent- 
ative of a natnral one which has been drowned, as it is im- 
possible to imitate the dancing or hovering flight of the in- 
itect over the surface of the stream, and, even with that re- 
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Htrioted idea of its resemblanoe to natuire, the likeness must 
b« scarcely perceptible, owing to- the difference of motion and 
the great variety of direottons in vhioh the angler draws hie 
flies, according to the nature and locality of-the current and 
the prevailing direction of the wind". 

The sight of fishes is like that of all animals with round 
nnd convex eyes. If the angler will stand quite still in the 
water, fish will not fear to congregate about-faim, or to flap 
his l^s with their fins; but with his slightest motion they 
dart to their hiding-places. The convexity of the eye pro- 
duces short-sightednesB in man as well as in quadrupeds, 
birds, and fishes. The round eye is inferior to the almond- 
shaped for distingnishing form^: thus round-eyed animals and 
fishes mistake a man for an inanimate object, and, from their 
shortness of vision, approach him without fear. These gen- 
eral and specific reasons convince me that fishes are short- 
sighted, and that, while quick to detect action, they are slow 
to distinguish form. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

ON TASTE IK FI8HBS. 

Hie sense of taste in both birds and fishes, which sabeist 
on similar food, is less acnte than in other animals, a circtiin- 
staoce strongly indicated by the hard, gristly texture of the 
tongue when it exists, which it may scarcely be said to do 
in all fishes, though it is very distinct in the Cyprinidte, and 
rather leseso in the genwi Salmo. 

Dr. Rennie states that numerous experiments made by him 
on birds whose food consists of small firuit and insects, which 
they swallow without breaking, leads him to conclude that 
they choose some and reject others, not by taste, but by 
tonch, probably aided by smell; and he adds, "I have no 
doubt it is the same with fishes; at least it is obvious, from 
their so generally swallowing their food without chewing or 
braisiDg it, that, even if they possessed acute taste, it could 
a(A aid them in the discrimination." 
C 
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The lai^e tongue in the carp may have been providentially 
fumished to give it a more acute taste for preventing it from 
being poisoned by eating water hemlock, or other deleterioas 
plants, as it is known to feed on water-plants. That all tieb 
are not thus provided, with taste sufficiently acute to enable 
tbem to reject what is poisonous, appears &om the practice 
of poachers in poisoning fish by pulverizing and making a 
paste of fisher's berries, or Cocculus indices, which they form 
into balls about the size -of peas and cast into the water. 
Pish greedily swallow these, and, becoming intoxicated or 
palsied thereby, float to the sur&ce of the water and are eas- 
ily caught, or soon die. Chub and dace are ready victims 
to this device, as are also the black bass, Oswego, yellow, 
white, rock, and all the varifties of lake and river bass. It 
is always dangerous to purchase fish out of season any 
where ; but residents of cities should be especially carelul 
who they purchase irom, and the safest houses are those which 
deal largely with fishing firms of established reputatioa 

Teeth of fishes appear destined more especially for laying 
hold and detaining their prey than for chewing. With thin 
view they are bent inward, like tenteivhooks, so that fishes, 
howsoever small and slippery, are forced back into the gul- 
let, and their escape or return prevented. It is no doubt 
with the same design that the throats of many fish are stud- 
ded with what M. Bory St. Vincent terms a pavement of 
teeth. Such fishes as have teeth thus placed far back on the 
palate and upper part of the throat, while in their jaws they 
have none, are termed by anglers " leather-mouthed," bat 
technically malacostomata. 

Anglers of the British Isles reckon among the principal of 
leather • mouthed fishes the minnow, gudgeon, roach, loach, 
bleak, chub, daces, barbel, bream, rud, tench, carp, and other 
minor fishes. The salmon and the pike have t«eth in the 
jaws and in all parts of the mouth, and the perch in all parts 
of the mouth except the tongue. The sturgeon and sucker, 
again, hare no teeth whatever. 
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The division of anglers' fishes into euch &s aiti and such ar 
are not leather-mouthed may be important to the young ui- 
gler, aa different management is required in playing each. 
Old anglers considered such fishes leather-mouthed aa have 
their teeth in the throat. Hooks seldom part their hold irom 
the months of anch fishes, which are not generally r^arded 
as gamy, though good sport for ladies^ and youth. But the 
contrary is the case with the striped- bass, squete^ne, pick- 
erel, maslunoDge, perch, and most game fishes which are 
white-meated. These have a bony month, and not mnoh 
fleah or sldn to hold a hook; therefore you are never sure 
of landing these fish nnless you play them so lightly as ijot 
to permit them a foot of alack line, except, perchance, they 
have gorged the hook. 

That water-graesea and aome other plants are partly the 
food of leather-mouthed fishes, c^cially of the carp getms, 
ia nnquestionable ; and in the Orient herbivorous fiahes are 
considered the most delicate and highly prized. But vrlien 
they feed on liver, brewers' grains, boiled barley, split peas, 
and the like, they probably mistake these for the eggs or co- 
coons of water animals, inasmuch as they could not procure a 
supply of these except by rare accident. That some fish may 
feed on the seeds of such plants as are scattered about the 
.water is not improbable, and it may have been from observ- 
ing this that it is recommended by Lebault and Debraw, aft- 
er removing the fish to let fish-ponds dry, to sow them with ■ 
oats or other grain, aud, when it is ripe, to let the water 
again into the pond, and bring back the fish to feed Bowlker 
remarks that carp will eat barley, wheat, or oaten bread, 
while tenob and perch will not touch it. Of conrse perch 
prefer meats to vegetable diet ; but as the tench di&rs with 
the carp upon vegetable diet, both being vegetarians, it 
proves that fishes. have discriminative tastes. 

Host leather-mouthed fishea like both vegetable and ani- 
naal diet, and the cafp is said to devour young eels, frog- 
spawn, fieb-roe, and young fishes, including its own species, 
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as well as water insects, which are the staple food of every 
kind offish from the minnow to the salmon ; every thing thai 
lives and moves hcing swallowed withont — so far as has been 
fonod — any discrimination of species or much nioety of se- 
lection. 

SECTION SIXrH. 

ON BHELL IN FISHBB. 

Smelling in land animals is immediately connected with 
breathing, and we can not easily conceive how smell is pro- 
duced except by a current of air, in which odoriferous parti- 
cles are diffused, pasmng through a moistened channel, as waa 
so admirably described by Schneider two hnudred years ago ; 
but in fishes which do not breathe, smell can not be thus pro- 
duced, though there can be no doubt of their being endowed 
with this sense. Water, indeed, ig as good a medium for dif- 
dising odors as air, and there is the less necessity for a cur- 
rent of this being produced through the nostrils, as fish move 
about so constantly through the water. Their nostrils, there- 
fore, are generally large, but imperforate bacliward ; that is, 
they do not communicate with the throat ; but in some fishes, 
such as rays and sharks, the nostril opens by a considerable 
space into the mouth, and through this a current of water 
may probably run. 5t Dumeril and the Rev, W. B. Daniel! 
think that, from the structure of the nostril and the want of ' 
an aerial medium for odors, fishes can not smell at all, and 
that their nostrils perform a function similar to taste ; but to 
a late professor of zoology in King's College, London, this 
sappositiou appears improbable. From all that I have dis- 
covered, I feel confident that a majority of anglera and men 
of science believe that smell in fishes is quite palpable. Smell- 
ing substances for enticing fish to the hook are recommended 
by too many honorable names to leave a shadow of doubt 
upon the subject. Walton, for example, recommends numer- 
ous Btrong-smelling pastes for attracting fish to the bait, stat- 
ing that " old Oliver Henley, now with God, a noted fisher 
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both for trout and salmon " contended in favor of acntenesfi 
in the smeU of fishes. In an old volume on "Tbe Secrets of 
Angling," by J. Davora, published in 1813, 1 find tbe fol- 
lowing : 

"To bleu tl); bait and nuit the fish to bite, 

Xjo ! here's a nteBiiB, if thou csnat hit it right : 

Take gnm of life, wall beat and l^d to loak 

In (nl veil dravm of 117 which killa tfaeoek. 

Fish where thon wilt, ihou shall hate sport th; fill ; 

Wbea others fki), tboa shalt be sure to kill" 

M. Chare, who was apothecary to Louis JLIV., composed a 
perfumq which attracted all kinds of fresh-water fishes by the 
use of cat's fet, heron's grease, the best asafcetida, Egj^tian 
mummy finely powdered, aniseed, camphor, galbanum, Ven- 
ice turpentine, and civet. These he made into tbe consist- 
ence of thin ointment by means of oil of lavender, of aniseed, 
and camomile, which may be preserved for a year or two if 
kept vhere the air is excluded. The bait and about eight 
inches of line are directed to be anointed- with this to attract 
- fish. 

Of the numerous scented- baits recommended, Walton wrote 
in &vor of petroleum, and Daniell suggested that tar b most . 
attractive in the composition of a scented ointment for bait. 
But tbe most fascinating of sach pastes for fresh-water fishes is 
that composed of the roe of salmon ; and I should be opposed 
to its use if millions of salmon-eggs were not annually wasted 
along most of the salmon rivers; and it is to be hoped that, 
fay the means of science, some successful theory may soon be 
adopted for taming this seed into the waters to restock them, 
for it is morally revolting to an angler to contemplate the 
great lose by the depletion of tbe waters from the waste of 
ova. While the wholesale waste continues, those who desire 
to make bait from the roe of fishes shoald sprinkle it with 
salt, and then put it down in a pot in alternate layers with 
wool Rev. W. B. Daniell advised the taking of a pound of 
roe in September, and; after boiling it fifteen minutes, beat it 
in a mortar until sufficiently mixed with an ounce of salt and 
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an ounce of s&ltpetre, the membrane in which the spawn is 
oontained being care&lly picked out ; it is then packed in 
jars and covered closely ; in that way it will keep good for 
many months. 

It is suggested that roe of other fishes woald do as well ati 
that of salmon — such as herrings, because the smell, which 
seems the chief attraction, is qnite similar. A paste made in 
the same way from shelled shrimps is also attractive. Mus- 
sels and putrid meat attract eels, obviously in consequence 
of their odor. 

Independently of these and all other ascertained facts re- 
specting smell in fishes, the anatomy of the head proves that 
the nerves of smell are lai^, and thus establish conclnsively 
the fact that fishes are gifted with the sense of amelL 

SECTION SEVENTH. 

ON HBAKINO IN FISBES. 

Fishes hear. Of this I feel qnite sure, without the story 
of Amphion and the Dolphins, or of the auld Scottish harper 
Glenkindie, who — as related in verse — " harped a fish out o' 
the sa't water." 

^ian tells us that the chad is allured by the sound of 
castanets, and in Germany they take these fishes with nets 
to which bows of wood hung with little bells are attached 
in such manner as to chime in harmony when the nets are 
moved. These fish, it is stated, will not attempt to escape 
while the bells continue to ring. On the Continent of Eu- 
rope people are in the habit of calling the gold fishes, as well 
as other fishes in ponds, to be fed at the sound of a belL 

Professor Bradley states that in Rotterdam, at a preserve 
of carps owned by Mr. Eden, he saw them fed. " The gen- 
tleman having filled his pocket with spinach-seed, conducted 
me to the side of the moat, where we stood mute for some 
time, the better to convince me that the fish wonld not come 
until called. At length he called in bis usual way, and im- 
mediately the fish gathered together from all parts of the 
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^ond in such nnmberB that there waa Bcarceljr room for them 
to lie. by one aoother, and then he threw Bome spmach-seed 
among them, which they devoured very greedily. This .sat- 
isfied me that fishes have the sense of hearing." Sir Walter 
Rogers, an Enghsh gentleman, had a pond of pikes which 
members of hia booeebold called together at pleasure ; and as 
carnivorous fishes are more wild and untamable than are 
those wbicfa feed on herbs, it o&tb the most palpable proof 
that fishes bear. 

M. Lebaalt advises fiab cultnrists not to permit shooting 
about the ponds for wild-fowl, etc., as it frightens, injures, 
and destroys the fish. This opinion is also entertained by 
celebrated physiologists ; and John Hunter, who describes the 
ear of fishes — always, be says, important — as conMsting of a 
gristly substance, very hard and firm in parts, and in some 
species crusted over with a thin pUte of bone, so as not to 
permit it to collapse. The ear of fishes he also remarked to 
possess the singular peculiarity of increasing with tfae size 
of the individual, whereas in quadrupeds,it is nearly as large 
in the yonng as in the iuU-grown animal. 

"When in Portugal," said Dr.Hunter," in 1762,1 observed 
in a nobleman's garden near Lisbon a small fish-pond fiill 
of different kinds of fishes. Its bottom was level with the 
gronnd, and waa made by forming a bank alt round, with a 
shrubbery close to it. While lying on the bank seeing the 
fish, I desired a gentleman who was my companion to go be- 
hind the shrubs (that there be no reflection from the flash) 
and fire his gun. The moment the report was made the fish 
seemed universally afiected, for they vanished immediately, 
raising. As it were, a cloud of mud from the bottom. In 
aboat five minutes afterward tbey b^an to appei^ and 
swim about as before." 

llie discussions of Dr. Munro, Geofih)!, Comparetti, Scarpa, 
Weber, and De Biainville, may be referred to, as their works 
fiiily settle the qoestion in favor of hearing in fishes. Weber 
discovered a communication between the ear in fishes and 
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the avim-bladder, the air cont&ined in which is probably ^- 
fected by Bonnd ; and Be Blainville expresses his aatoul&h- 
meat at the magnitude of their nerves of hearing. 

It is superfluous to multiply examples of fishes comiog 
when called by a whistle or a belL I have frequently called 
them to me by whistling for them at variona fountains and 
ponds in France, where the chief of the Fisheries Commis- 
sion, M. Coste, is stated not only to contend that all fishes 
hear, but that some of them talk ! From all the evidena- 
pro and con, I am convinced that fishes possess the sense of 
hearing. 
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CHAPTER n. 
FECUNDITY OF FISHES. 

F1B8T. Mammalia, incltidiiig vbales, porpoises, and all Ssh- 
ea which briog forth alive and suckle their young, whetfaer 
berbivorous or caraivorons, seldom have more than one- or 
two yonng at a birth, which sailors term calves. 

Second. The tkmilies of which the salmon and tront are 
the beads are called by naturalists the genus Saimo. These 
fishes have the palpable mark of an adipose eecond dorsal 
fin ; their meat U of a tint between mallow and pick, and 
they are regarded by anglers and epicures as the highest 
game and most Inxniious fishes of the oviparous class, or 
those fishes which replenish their species by laying eggs, 
which are vivified by the milt of the male,' and then, after a 
time, the eggs hatch in the water. This process is common 
to all egg-laying fishes ; but, while eggs of the saimo genus 
require from three to four months to batch, those ef the. c2u- 
pea genua hatch in as many days. Seth Green hatched shad 
artificially on the Connecticut River within forty hours from 
the time the ova and milt fell into the hatching-bozes in the 
stream — being the main current of the river — and not in 
boxes so placed as that a stream should run through or over 
them, but anchored so as to float in the current of the rivec, 
submei^iog a sufBcient portion of them for keeping the eggs 
covered with water to a sufficient depth. A salmon is sap- 
posed to lay a thousand eggs for every pound the mother 
fish weigbfl, consequently they average from ten to thirty 
thousand for each j>air. 

Third. Included in this class are all the oviparous triben 
hot those of the genus Saimo. The number of eggs in the 
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roe of some of these fiBhes is ao great as to appear almost in- 
credible. Wbile the carp and the sturgeon produce from 
half a million to a million and a faalf^ the celebrated Dutch 
naturalist Leavenhoeck reckoned that the codfish contuns 
over nine millions of eggs. This eetimate was based upon 
weighing accurately a small part of the roe and counting the 
ogga, then weighing the remainder, and estimating tbe whole 
from the part counted. Without doubt the fecundity of all 
tbe food-fishes of the sea is beyond human estimate ; so that, 
if all tbe spawn should be fructified by the male fishes, the 
vast body of fiebes would, within a few years, become too 
great for the waters to contain. 

SECTION SECOND. 
TOEAcmr OP FISHES. 

The innumerable shoals of young fishes constitute the chief 
part of the food for larger ones, and even those full grown 
often meet in fierce combat, when the one which has the 
widest throat comes off victorious by swallowing his oppo- 
nent. Fish, being cold-blooded animals, are not susceptible 
to an acute sense of pain; thus it does not hurt an eel much 
to be skinned, and a shark has been observed to seek prey for 
some time after bo was split open and entirely eviscerated. 
The prettiest and most playful of fishes, almost domesticated 
in private ponds, do not fail occasionally to devour such 
members of their own family as venture near enough. Sir 
William Jardine States that "the lake trout are very rapa- 
cious, and, after attaining tbe weight of three or four pounds, 
feed almost exclusively on small fish, not sparing even their 
own yoiing." 

This being true of the finny tribes generally, how malapro- 
pos is the sympathy extended for them by good souls who 
do not understand the savt^e character of the objects of their 
solicitude. Suoh was the poet Dr. Walcott, author of the fol- 
lowing verses : 
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"Why flye«t thoa nway with fear? 
Trust ma, there's naught of daoger ne&r ; 

1 hava DO wicked hook, 
All covered with a Bmarting bait, 
Alas ! to tempt thee to thy &U, 

And drag thee fnmi the brot^ 
Oh hajml«s3 leosnt of the flood, 
I do not wish b> spiU thy blood ; 

For nature nnto tbee 
Perdiance has given a tender wife. 
And children dear, to charm ch; life, 

A^ she hatb done to me. 
Enjoy thy stream, oh harmlesa, Hah, 
And when an angler, for his dish, 
Throngh gluttony's vile sin 
Attempts— -a wretch — to pull thee offl, 
God give thee strength, oh gentle trouE, 
To poll the rascal tn .'" 
InstancGB are common of fishee following a hooked one, and, 
vtiile it is being played by the angler, biting pieces out -of 
it, and sometimes swallowing it, so that both are landed. It 
may be readily inferred from this that smallfish form at- 
tractive bait. Fish evince no mercy for any living thing 
which inhabits the waters, and most of the angler's fishes 
feed readily on their own broods. As fish are generally at- 
tracted by the sight or smell of blood, red feathers, bamt 
wool, and scarlet braid, etc., are found to fascinate them when 
attached to trolls; especially is this proven to be the case 
in trolling for blnefisfa, black bass, and maskinong^. 

I therefore conclude that, as the principal food of all fishes 
consists of animals and animalculse, with water-insecte, and 
the spawn deposited in the waters, these last seeming to form 
the dainties most et^erly sought foy them, so the unlimited 
voracity of fish^ which has no counterpart in any other 
branch of animal creation, may foe one of the meane wisely 
ordered to check an excessive multiplication ; and that their 
extraordinary fecundity is probably a provision of nature fi>r 
sopplying an adequate amonnt of food, upon the same prin- 
ciple that land insects are so greatly multiplied probably for 
napplying food to birds. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

TIMEB OF FEEDING AND HAUNTS OF I 

MoBt fish are eaid to be night-feederB, yet all of them feed 
more or Ices in daytime. Like spiderB, all of which feed in 
the night, and are tempted to come abroad when the weather 
is so cloudy as to resemble twilight, so also the fishes, with 
tbis farther peculiarity, that a tnrbid state of the water from 
recent rains may so dim the light that they will bite wbeu 
the sun shines brightly. 

When the weather is bright and the water clear, most 
fishes keep their places of retirement, some among reeds and 
other water-planXB, some nnder banks or ledges of rock, lurk- 
ing in deeper and deeper water as the weather becomes 
warmer, so that the feeding-level for lake trout, which is often 
from four to eight feet in early spring, is found from fifty to 
a hundred feet below the surface in July and August. River 
fishes seek the shade of overhanging trees; some under 
stones; some squatting close to the ground over springs, 
sand, or in the sludge at the bottom of the water. In difier- 
ent waters, however, there are peculiarities of currents, ed> 
dies, and pools that fish are fond of haunting, concerning 
which no practical rule of general utility can be laid down. 
Waters, to be most successfully fished, must be first under- 
stood by fishing them. 

STKENGTH AND PBOPULSIVE POWER. 

The true indication of a fish's strength is found in the 
shape of its head and shoulders back to the first dorsal fin, 
while its speed or propulsive power is shown by its shape 
from the front of the second dorsal and anal fins to the end 
ofthe tail,and the shape of this caudal continuation. Of the 
forked-tail, it has already been remarked tlist the swordfish 
and salmon are supposed to be the most rapid swimmers, 
while of the square-tails the brook trout and squeteague are 
supposed to propel with the greatest velocity. Among Sshen 
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which nnite the greatest velocity with the greatest degree of 
strength nnst be reckoned the whale ; for, struck with a har- 
poon or spear with a line attached, the leviathan of the waters 
darts down into the deep with such velocity that if tlie line 
were to entangle' it would either be broken or the boat would 
he capsized. Upon the act of striking a whale, therefore, odc 
man ia stationed to give his whole attention to the line run- 
ning off clear, while another is employed to pour water con- 
tinually on the wood over which the 4ine runs, to prevent ig- 
nition by friction. The angler knows that the sheepshead 
has this power of diving with the velocity of lightning ; so 
have all fishes which are swift and wide compared to their 
length. In diving or darting upward, the swim-bladder is a 
great assistance, as it is found to be compressed while the 
fish is at the bottom, and expanded when the fish is on the 
Hur&ce of the water. Probably the salmon and the bluefish 
unite the greatest amount of muscular strength to the great- 
est power of propulsion. Other fishes of our coast, such as 
the Spanish mackerel, bonetta, cerus, and the horse mackerel, 
add to the muscularity of the salmon and blnefish the propul- 
sive power of the swordfiah and the dolphin. The pectorals, 
ventrals, and anal fins assist the fish in maintaining its bal- 
ance or level position of body. In experimenting upon the 
use of fins, Frofeasor Borelli, of Naples, ascertained that after 
clipping off the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins of fishes, all 
their motions became unsteady, and they reeled fr«m right to 
left, and up and down, in such insular manner as to prove 
that they were left at the mercy of their voracious neighbors 
of t^e deep. 
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CHAPTER m. 

COAST AND ESTUAHY FISHES. 
Ad the fishes of the Atlantic coast of North America, in- 
cluding those of the estuarieB and tidal waters wMch deboncfa 
along our coast, are more aumerous, and include a greater va- 
riety for both the angler and the comnaercial fisherman than 
do the finny tril>es of the coasts of any other country, and as 
nearly every American angler of a tidal river regards the 
striped baaa as the fish of fishes par excellence to l>e angled 
for, I trust that I ah.ill be pardoned for placing this beauty 
first on the list, and showing some of the artistic ways for 
taking him. 



Tbe Stkiped Bass. 

This fish, so beautiful and gamesome, is peculiar to the 
tidal waters and estuaries of the river* which enipty on the 
coast of the Atlantic from Portland to Norfolk. The Htriped 
bass is known farther north and south, but it exists in the 
moat perfect state in the rivers and along the coast between 
thb points named. It affords good sport with light tackle 
when its weight is but half a pound ; and it tries both the 
metal and skill of an angler afler it rises to the ponderous 
importance of ten pounds, though it is said to attain to the 
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weight of nearly a hundred. I have captured bat one which 
weighed over forty pounds, although I have imgled- for them 
every season for the past thirty yeara It ia great game 
when -weighing any where from tea to thirty pounds. In 
muscular power the striped bass equals the salmon, but it 
la«ks the caudal power for leaping, which is so palpable in 
the form of a salmon, back of its adipose fin, including its 
crescent-shaped tail. 

This fish ia known south of New Jersey as the rockfiEh ; 
but as no two ichthyologists agree upon a classical name for 
the fish, it had probably best be called the name by which it 
is known where the greatest numbers are taken, and there it ■ 
is known only as the btkiped bass ; and as there is no other 
fish which at, all resembles it, there is no chance of mistake. 
It approximates the Perca gemt», the front dorsal fin being 
composed of seven spinous or spiked rays, and having twa 
nearly concealed spines. Its scales are rather large, and of 
metallic lustre; gill-covers serrated and edges sharp. The 
color of the hack is a blending of black, blue, and green, light- 
ing to blabh-gray at the sides, and to a ^atin white belly. 
Tlie longitudinal stripes are usually seven or eight in number, 
and are like narrow black braids, sparkling with silver oi- 
diamonds and emerald. Its symmetry, marks, and satin sheen 
render it one of the most picturesque and interesting fishes in 
the world, independent of its gE«at game, generous play, and 
laxnry as a dinner fish. 

The striped bass is eminently domestic in his habits. Ho 
is not given to wandering or vagrancy. He is generally to 
be found at home and in good condition. The female de- 
posits her eggs in fresh and brackish watere, bat never in the 
sea. Id N'ovember the bass shoal and congregate in brackish 
watet^ponds, or back waters of tidal rivers, or in the bays and 
bayous of rivers which have an outlet to the sea, after which 
time it will not take bait until the following spring, after 
having spawned and returned to active waters. The ponds 
formed by the back water of the Seconnet River were, a few 
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vinters since, bo fiiU of etriped bass that the fish were dis- 
covered by their dorsal fios in the ice, where they had been 
frozea by too close packing. The ice was cut, and basdreds 
of cart-loads were pitched out with forks and taken to 
market. 

Striped baas will live and increase when confined to Iresh 
water, but its shape then becomes changed, and instead of its 
•tymmetry and lustre when having access to both fresh and 
Malt waters, it becomes more chubbed, and its colore less scin- 
tillant. This I disccfvered in those I took in the upper part 
of Lake Ontario, and it corroborates the opinion which I have 
heard expressed by other anglers and fiBh-cnltorists. 

These fish delight in rocky shoals, among which they flap 
their tails and rub their scales as they prospect.for Crustacea, 
of which' ahedder and soft-shell crabs they consider great del- 
■icaclcs. Their great power and swiftness enable them to for- 
age with impunity for disabled menhaden, spearing, shrimp, 
crabs, shedder lobsters, etc, among the breakers, as they lash 
and lave the rooky shores of our coast; and it is at such 
times, when the «ea is agitated, that casting Ibr them from 
the rocks with rod, and reel, and menhaden bait, that the 
sport is rendered more pleasingly exciting and attractive 
than angling for any other game fish. 

The angler pursues many methods for capturing this beau- 
ty of the estuary, the chief of which are still-baiting from an 
anchored boat along the edge of the tide, trolling with live 
sqnid (small cuttle-fish), and casting with menhaden bait — but 
without sinker— into the surf of a rocky beach, along the 
."liores and islands from New York to Martha's Vineyard. 

SECTION SECOND. 

ANOLIKO FOB BTRIPKD BASB. 

In order that the reader may proximately realize the char- 
acter of the striped bass as a game fish, I propose taking him 
with me on several excursions after the lustrous beauty. 
And, first, we will try him in the vicinity of New Tork. The 
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weather and tide ftre.&Torsble, and the moon is right ibr giv- 
ing fish an excellent appetite aad great activity. Fiehea in 
watan near the ocean bite beat in the first qoarter of tlie 
naM>n, while those whiofa are np nvers and creeks, near fresh 
irater, l«te beat at full tides, and immediately after a " nor*- 
eaater," when the wind, having backed round by the sonth, 
has settled in the northwest. Ton may prove these facts 
without going a dozen miles fivm the metropolis ; and I have 
always noticed that it is better fishing in " the Kills" and at 
the hedges of Newark Bay, as well as at those in the lower 
part of the Bay of New York, when the tide is low, while the 
fishing at King's Bridge and Spuyten Dnyvel is best at very 
high tides. _ The only exception to this rule is applicable to 
reeis and low rocky shoals, where bass forage most during 
high tides. 

As we are to try the bass to-morrow, HUppoae We make a 
day of it ? Well, that being agreed to, we will first try Har- 
Iran River, or the creek at King's Bridge. Being an angler, 
yon of conree know that the baits here are confined to shrimp 
early in spring and late ia antnmn ; to soft-shell and shedder 
crab in the summer and until the middle of October; aiter 
which soft-shell clam for the English Neighborhood Bridge, 
and shrimp, with an occasional shedder lobster, serve as baits 
in the vicinity of New York, except for trolling in Hell Gate, 
where we nse squid; and for fishing in the surf at Newport, 
and along the coast generally, the menhaden is preferred. 
Shad roe is frequently recommended for bass bait I onoe 
tried it at Say brook, near tbe mouth of the Connecticut Riv- 
er, where tbe bass were said to bite it unconditionally; but, 
tboDgb I stood on the platform and fished from it, I did not 
capture a single fish. It was not because the bass did not 
like the bait, but rather that tbe great depth of water and 
strength of tide obliged me to fish with a heavy tracing 
sinker, and the fish stole my bait before it settled on the bot- 
tom, because I was not prepared with the means of porous 
muslin wherein to tie the bait over the book. I have never 
D 
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tried the bait since, and though it is very attractive, it is nn- 
pleasant to. use. The thousands of barrels of shad cured 
there every shad season, when the roe is thrown into the 
river, attracts myriads of striped bass every May and June, 
causing a regret that Setfa Green could not use the roe of 
this delicious esculent for restocking the river as he does at 
Holyoke. 

Of course tackle is of the utmost impoi'tance. . As we are 
to angle for small bass, with crab and shrimp bait, We will 
rig light, and as represented by the following engraving : 



\. Solid Cork-Soat. B. Snivel Sinker. C. Piece of the (op or Rod, Bhowlng tnc 
doable guide* ; on one elde b«ll-nieuil, and the otber agile. D. AgUt or Cunell' 

— .!„ . i„>„.i.„. r.v. „^ ^ Upper Hook, rigged B tool ahovelhe oU>- 

ik, for tailing wlih fhedder crab. G.H. Single- 



ant Leader. LLlnei of either linen twisted nr silk braided; Terj small, no larger 
Quinlbrtro— ■— ' — ■ — .— . j- i .1. 



ook for ehrli 
• flder. L ' 

' The reel should be a multiplier, without any stop, check, 
or drag ; it should be of brass, German silver, or bell-metal, 
run on steel or agate pivots, and with a balance crank. 
The rod for this style of fishing should be from 9 to 11 
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feet long, bearing in mind that a short, etiff rod is the best 
to cast with, bat not so good to play a fish with light mn- 
ning-tackle. Of conrBe the me of float and weight of sinker 
will be changed to suit the waters and the tides. 

" See ihat all things be right, 
For 'mould b« a spite 
To mnt tools wben a man goes a-fishlng."— ConoN. 

Tou perceive that I hare selected one hook with an 
O'ShanghneBSf bend (£), and the other (P) an Aberdeen. 

Well, brother angler, a night of aoond sleep, and onr in- 
comparable brealdast at the Aator, with oar drive over the 
Bloomingdale Road this beantiiiil morning, has so enlivened 
me to a sense of the b^iutifal that I feel aasured we shall 
have good sport to-day, and enjoy it. Thia is King's Bridge, 
the name of the moat spicy and succnlent oyster that ever 
graced the cuuine of a Dorlon. Oar horse will be well cared 
for at this hotel, for the host — an admirable caterer — appre- 
ciates anglers. 

"We will first see what sport there is to be had at the east 
bridge, where we will joint our rods, and rig sinkers and float« 
according to the movement of thctide. - I perceive that the 
tide is JQst on the turn to flood. Rig light for half an hoar, 
and then change to heavier sinker and larger float. I like 
bridge fishing, for, after making a cast, yoa may hnmor yoai- 
Une BO as to lead the bait in the most angling manner from 
current to current; and then, in atrikmg'Ata bite forty yards 
ofi^ there is so mnch sport in playing your fish until you get 
him into the slack water formed by the piers of the bridge; 
and, being from 8 to 10 feet above the water, yon generally 
&aten the fisb at the first bite. Strike 1 You've hooked him ! 
There ! give him play, but feel his weight, and make him con- 
tend for every foot of line you give him, or he will take the 
whole without exhaasting himself, and you will lose hii% 
Do not permit him to ran back on yoa, for that is a favorite 
dodge of these striped sides to get slack line, and enable them 
to dislodge the hook. Keep your rod np nearly perpendicu- 
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Brue Rod. D. BKlttne Needle. E. SI 

linker? K. Wedge.'to bnen Ixollliig eTnkerEror uie^lffereDClenKthsorMiiic 
I V ,_..„ ^ v.... .... ]i„g I, .H^hfld ! length optfoOEL U. fl 



la above HlnkGr B 



— , _ , — ^engtb oprioQEL M. Hour 

Eocdi fur trolllDg. N. KluaflHti Huok; eioill, Strang, mil Uinpered,Spnut'eb«Dd. 
O. Sup-net for utchlng itirlmp. or, wllb lAi^r meafaee, a UndliiK-Det. Nal. Sbuk- 
beDded Hook, irilh line fuUned bj Ibree bait bltchei! lo angle for. or cut Into tbe 
earf tor large ■Irtped biui. i and 8. Bmnller sliei, for cnflng menhndan ball, or 
nlll-balUna with beayr traclDg linker. 4, KloKV bend, or PeinaylvsDls Hook. S. 
O'SbanghneHj bend. 0. Sproat'e bend. I and S. Kendal Hooka. 
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Tliesa vb« employ a num to mw and gaff the fish wmild- 
dowell to direct him to equid half a dozen hooks before stwt-. 
tog, and lay them aude in the boat onder some wet rQck>W£«di 
before leaving shore. If yoQ have ever been trolUng-Traa 1 
have^-~when large baw wercMting generously, yon wUl ceal- 
ize the force of this adviee. It is unpleasant to be troUii^ 
in rough .waterSr and, wheo a.baea strikes the back of your 
hook. andntakes your bait without fastening, to be obliged to. 
stop and squid a hook be&re proceeding. 
■ Now for the fray ! Our boats are made by Hugbes, fellow:^ 
appicbtice of George SteMB ; and with ^eWright and Sandy' 
GibEon aa guides and g^ers, we shall be sculled over, all the. 
fitvOrite trolling grounds irom the feny below to the Drowned 
Mai-sh above Ward's Island. * Our first move will be to^f ard 
Tide Rock, swinging Big and little Mill Bocks on the way ; 
then we shall glide over the Ken and Chickens, swing HoIi'b 
Bock on the Hog's Back, roundlfigger Point, and, stopping at 
John HilUker's to rest, enjoy a piece of incomparable apple- 
pie and a glass of milk served by two channing ladies. While 
indulging these ruminations one day, as my friend was swing- 
ing* Holt's Bock, he booked a large bass and played it all the 
way round the east end x)f Ward's Island to. Chowder Eddy, 
where, on landing, it weighed twenty pounds. 

The sketch on the opposite pa^e represents my friend at< 
the bass first rose and laid its course. 

I was not so fortunate as my friend ; for, as my squid was 
atmck by. a lai^e bass, Sile said he heard the rod crack ; but. ' 
the fish made such a long, vigorous run, that I scarcely real- 
ised what he said, and, after turning the fish and reeling him 
hi gradually,he broke water with a leap, clearing the surface, 
:ind revealing a forty-pounder. While turning and bringing 
him toward the boat for the third time, be darted down and 

* Swinging a rock U done b^ the oBmnan holding the boat sixty feet from 
(be rock and ewinging it BO that the troll will move about the rock on all 
•idea and play aa if alive. This nrt is poatOMd in gnat perlbction by Bdl 
Gxe onmneTi. 
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snapped the middle joint of my rod in two, when I threw the 
broken rod down at my feet and took hold of the line ; the 
fish made bnt feeble resietance, and I towed him alongside 
the boat and aboat«d to Silo for the gaff, but he had thoagbt- 
temly placed it in the other boat. I then endeavored to pnt 
my hand in his mouth, and, while in tlie act, the fish tamed 
over, breaking the hook and bleeding profusely aa be settled 
off into the tide, leaving ub astonished and almost desperate. 
On examination, I learned that a flaw in the book had been 
the cause of our loss of the lieh ; bnt had we rowed ashore 
and towed the fish after the rod broke, we should probably 
have landed him. I have never aince been caught trolling or 
angling for large bass without a gaff and tried hooks ; and as 
the gaff is an implement of such high importance,! have given 
the shape and description in another part of this book ; but 
the one shaped like F among the " implements," and from 3 
to 4} inches across the bend from point to shank, made with 
a screw to fit into the gaff handle, leaves little to be desired. 
In using it, drop it below the fish, point upward, and as it is 
raised to the fieb, the^sh settles against it, and a simple jerk 
impales it. Do not strike a fish with the gaff; insert the 
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gaff gently beneath, and' it vill be hooked with the utmost 
ease. 

Well, with broken rod and tangled line, I ordered Sile to row 
away from the scene of our misfortune. I found my friend 
at Hammock. Rocks, hia fishlaid out in state, on rock-grass, 
and he mutely bending over it with a face radiant with pleas- 
urable satisfaction at his achievement. Trolling, to htm, was 
a new-born pleBBOrc, and his first capture a trophy of which 
a slayer of lions might be justly proud. It would be super- 
fluous to add, we drank to the study for a Steams or a ' 
Bracket as it lay shining on the pallet of sea-grasa. Sandy 
commiserated SUe's misfortune at losing the large bass. In 
the centre of a radius containing the most picturesque land- 
scape near the metropolis, we rested, wondered, and admired. 
" Tbe skies their fiurest c«iitm Bpr«ad 
Wbea tb« utgler go«s a^lrolling ; 
Kdendng clouds Boat -overhead. 
And tean and smiles alternate shed, 
When the angler goes a-mJling." — Stoddut. 

Having toasted the health and appetite of bass in that 
neighborhood in a glass of sherry, and replaced the broken 
joint of my rod with a sound one, we again seated ourselves 
in our boats, and commenced trolling the Little Gat«, the 
KiltB, and all about Randall's and Ward's Islands, and, after 
the usual alternatives of hopes, fears, and moments of ecstasy, 
we finished up a mess of seven bass between us, the largest 
nearly thirty, and the smallest four pounds in weight 

Well, having given you a taste of the sport on the waters 
bounding Manhattan Island on the north and east, let us an- 
chor our boat near the lower hedges of New York Bay, and 
learn how difierent bottom fishing with a tracing sinker is 
fVom both trolling and angling with a float. 

SECTION POUBTH. . 

BTTLL-BAITING FOB BASS. 

' Use a stifiGsh rod, like A,B,C on the pi^e of implements. 
It should be from eight to nine feet in length. The Japan 
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bamboo pole, b^ng a rod without joints, of the same length, 
and mounted the same, with top and guides of agate or car 
nelian ; multiplying reel like I, wliich shall carry IVom fonr to 
»ix hundred feet of fine linen or silk liue. Linen is the best 
for bottom fishing, but it should be made of the finest and 
strongest flax or hemp. You may use a double-gut leader, 
three fourths of a yard long, or make a leader from your line, 
which I prefer when bottom fishing for bass ranging from 
three pounds upward ; then one hook only is used. Use a 
tracing sinker in the form of a long roll or cylinder of lead, 
three fourths of an inch in diameter, with a hole for the line 
longitudinal, cutting off the weight required for a sinker; or 
let it be an oval form, as represented by O, with a swivel to | 
stop it at the top end of the leader, like J. The swivel should 
be brass ; all swivels for use in salt water should be brass, 
for steel is soon corroded. Thrust your line through the 
sinker, and attach the end of your line to a swivel, and your 
leader to the other end of the swivel. This leader may be 
either linen or double gut of the silk-worm. If the latter, 
the hook will require tying or winding on with waxed thread ; 
if the former, the'hook should be headed like a pin, and the 
line fastened to it by three half hitches, as if for fishing with 
menhaden bait. Shedder or soft-shell crab is preferred for 
bait; but, if it can not be procured, use shedder lobster. 
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Now, having finiahed our rig, we will cast our anchor here, 
about a handred feet above the hedge, and fish toward it un- 
til the tide tnme, when we will anchor about as far the other 
aide of the hedge. These hedges were made to lead shad 
into (dkannels, aoroaa which nets were spread, as you perceive 
by the Bpaoes left in the different rows of hedges. I alwayn 
anchor my boat bo as to cast at an edge of an opening, or 
channel, through the hedges. Our boat is not so near as to 
alarm the fish', while a gentle cast of seventy-five feet reaches 
them. Make your cast, and let yonr sinker eettle naturally, 
so that yonr line be straight, when you will teei the slightest 
nibble, though baea generally grab the bait and dash away, 
and, if they feel the hook, continue going until they become 
exhausted, when they rise to the surface, which is called 
" breaking water." In this act they inhale a little open air 
oxygen, whi<^ renders them so gay and sportive as to be 
alnost Qomanageable. Yon should therefore always wear 
Uiumbatftlls or- cots cm the thnmb, a neglect of which has 
caused numerous thumbs to be blistered by the friction of 
the line when endeavoring to snob a striped-sided racer, or 
a Uoefish, which intrudes as a guerrilla, and, with its steel 
jaws, chops up yonr tackle and occupies the post with impu- 
nity ; and if perchance you hook a bass, he is sure to liberate 
it in the endeavor to get the bait, by biting the line off be- 
fore the month of the bass. Gimp snella are as straw to 
their saw-set t«eth, and nothing bnt piano wire has yet be«i 
found strong enough to resist their bite. 

There, sir ! When yon jerk at a bite like that, reel in the 
slack you have caused, and let yonr sinker settle so as to 
keep your line strsjght. Well done 1 That fish is game. T 
will reel up, or he will cross my line, and, by becoming en- 
tangled, you may lose your fish. After all, he ia not so large 
as to leqnire a gaff It is best to have both a gaff and large 
scap-net in the boat for anoh fishing. 

Our sport bids &ir to^ay. W« have already taken a 
dozen bass, besides a f«w squeteague and blackfish, and the 
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tide is not yet full ; but periiaps we had better tue the last 
ot the flood tide to help us up to the light-honse on Ber^ 
gen Point Keef, for the beet time there ia joBt after the tide 
has tamed ebb, when I never failed of an hour's brislc sport. 
Let's, therefore, up with our killick and man the sculls, vtuch, 
with the tide, will carry us there in twenty mioutea. 

Well, brother angler, our good arms, assisted by the tide, 
have enabled us to arrive in time for me to cast anchor on 
this, my favorite ground. The tide is just high-water slack. 
Oar landmarka are right. Let go the anchor. Be seated 
ud ready, but do not cast until the boat tales by a decided 
ebb oC the tide. In the mean time suppose we lunch ? Now, 
as we enjoy these broiled squab, buttered biscuit, and a modr 
icnm of claret to moisten them, we will feast our eyes upon 
the captivating scenery. Comparatively few understand the 
pleasures of boat fishing. It is removed from the dust and 
hBriy-BOUFry of terra Jirma. Our position enables us to sur- 
vey several ahoies and the employm^ts of busy life. What 
owi be more lovely on a mild autumn day than scenes like 
these from a boat ? We are near enough to the motropotia 
to bear its noises subdued into a musical monotone. That 
mountain which you perceive at the head of Newark Bay — 
of which we are at the foot — ^is Snake Hill, at the conflnenoe 
gfthe waters of the Paasaio and the Hackensack, which emp- 
ty at each prong of the fork formed by the head of this 
bay. To the south a few mtlee you perceive a large city, 
which is Newark. The spires of a town stilt farther south 
are over Elizabethtown, while two miles south Irom us is 
]Siiabethp<Ht. On the Staten Island shore, at the east of us, 
Me New Brighton, FactoryviUe, Port Ridmiond, and a series 
of baildings and gardens, as a part of the periphery of Staten 
Island. Directly in front of ns is Bergen Point, being a gar- 
den charmingly dotted with dwellings of picturesque archi- 
teotnre. Do not these scenes present sabjeots for o(niterapl»- 
tion sufficieDtly en<dianting to pay the artist for a visit with- 
out any sporting aoeeesocy ? Many innocent persons wonder 
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how a man can " waste" an occasional day " at the stupid 
sport of angling." These persons do not even kiiow that the 
modern angler is as widely different from the ancient dream- 
er portrayed by good old Izaak Walton as are percassion 
caps and locomotives from flint-locks and post-coaches. 

The tide here appears to take longer to make a decided 
turn than at any place known by me. We will shed a few 
crabs, as the boat toles nearly right Notice the landmarks : 
the dock at Bergen Point is in range with the steeple at New 
Brighton ; the south side of the Light-house ranges with the 
high chimney on Stat«n Island shore. These ranges form the 
angle where our boat rests, a hundred yards west of the 
Light-house, and within casting distance of the submerged 
rocks; seven to the left and five to the right, at the stern of 
our boat^ 

Now for commencing. Cast a trifle to the left, and let 
your sinker fall just above the seven rocks, and I will cast 
sightly to the right of the stem, toward the Ave -roeke. 
There 1 I told you so ! You can not sink your bait before 
you have a bite. Well, this is sport ! Each of ns is either 
playing a liass, landing him, or casting. Under these condi- 
-tians, it will depend on the activity in baiting, and dexterity 
in playing and landing our fishes, for deciding which will take 
the greatest number. It is true that they are not lai^e — from 
a pound to two pounds generally, with a three-pounder some- 
times, and a semi-occasional five-pounder ; but it is rare sport, 
for all that. The tide becomes more swift, and our fish are 
harder to play. Deftly and gingerly arethe words, while not 
a moment is to be lost. I have angled here and taken bass 
throughout the ebb tide; but if I take from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five in an hour, I generally become fatigued, and rest the 
pool for some one else. 

You know George Wilkes, of the Sprarr ? Well, he and I 
were once still-baiting here, and, as we were about to leave, 
aft*r taking between thirty and forty bass, our line on which 
the fish were strung, and fastened to the thole-pin for keeping 
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the fish alive in the water, parted as we were in the act <^ 
liftiog the fish into the boat, and we lost nearly all of them. 
The same circumstance happened here while anglrng with 
George Austin, Esq. Such luck is aggravating to a common 
man, but an angler Boon learns that effects follow causea. If 
■ you prefer to keep your mesB alive, either tow a flBh-<iar at 
the stem of your row-boat for placing them in, or- deposit 
them in a net fastened to a tbole-pin, or purchase the new in- 
vention of a string made of raw-hide by Andrew Clerk & Co. 

It ia time for ub to reel up and count our meBB, for we have 
tide enough left to float us to New Brighton, where we hired 
the boat in the morning. Your count says twenty-seven 
liBh, Well, that is an average take. We will nnjoint our 
rods, place them in their oases, take up anchor, and yon may 
light a regalia, while we enjoy the enlivening scenes along 
KillVaD EuU on our row to the landing. This is the be- 
witching time for driving along the cornice road of Staten 
Island ; and that couple which you now see in a boggy o^qio- 
site us think that driving a ftst horse on a dusty road is fa- 
mous sport. See the cavalcade of roadsters stirring up the 
dust ! Coaches with liveried drivers and footmen are not 
rare, and the outriders will come next. But we are at New 
Brighton, our fish are basketed, and our boat retnmed. We 
will now step on board the steam ferry-boat for New York, 
which stops here every fifteen minutes. 

Oar smI across the Bay of K*w York to the Battery, you 
perceive, is a continuation of the enlivening local and acpatic 
v^ws which have blessediour eyes throughout the day. 

We must part now with a shake of the hand. Your steam- 
ship is to leave at noon to-morrow, and the engagements of 
which I spoke to you may prevent me from bidding yon Ixm 
voyage on the deck of the vessel which ia to convey yon to 
home and happiness in one of the British Isles. Hay the 
blesnogs which usually accompany true sportsmen be with 
yon ; and when thinking of this land of long rivers and broad 
lands,! trnst that you will not forget the slight taste of sport 
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wbkdi foa bare eKperienoed in the inBiiedUt« vicisiCy of 
.New York, bnt that it vill prova a foratute of s whole «e«- 
Hon to be hereafter dajo^ediu ai^ling and ttollia^ fer the 
gam« fiabea.of our ooaet and eBtuariea, 

SECTION FIFTH. 
CAfrriNO BUT roK stiufbd bibs. 

Castiogp nanhsiden bait tor stnp*d'ban from the rooky 
ahoiBs <^tihe ba^ estuarieB, and iriaada '•long tbo Atlantic 
ooMt >«o(iititslM -fix iiigbest branch- of Amraican angling. 
It^{a iadeed 4]iraiAion&ble — ^wheQ oonBidering all the eleawDta 
iriiiafa oontribate toward the anm total. oCaport in angling-^ 
whether thi* method of atriped bassi fishing is not aaperior 
to fly^fiehing for aalmon, and if so, it outranks any angling 
in the WM'ld. The metbod is eminently Amerioan, and oba»- 
•AOteDStiQ of the jnodem angler b^ its energy of. style, aoA 
the ezeiciae and activity necessary to success. 

RsELa for thia kind of fiahing have taxed die in^gcntrit^'oC) 
ffte best fishii^-tacUe loakei* in the TTnion. llie bidanoe 
crank should be deaigned witJi the greatest nieety Of propOF- - 
tious, to pserent a moinentnm hard to che<5k with-the tbnmfa^ 
and still the orank ahoald not be bo short as to be difficult in 
reeling. The crank should also be placed so far back and 
low on the end of the reel aa not to endanger die-fingflrs of 
the angler by a sudden strike of a heavy fish, for a basa does 
not, like the salmon, atop totatd^ the oauBc of a pain in the 
jaw,bDt Btraightway makes a ran without heeitatioil. Hm 
best materials for reels are sappcaed to be German nlveir, 
brass, or bell-metal. The wheels ahonlS run od j«welB, uid 
be BO covered with an inner caae aa to protect tbeis fion 
nit water. The reel should not be too long; the one repre- 
Hcoted on the plate of baeaing implements indicates the shape. 
It ^nld be a triple mnltiplier, without cbeck or drag, toA 
large enough to carry from two to three hundred yards of 
fine tinen line. 

LiMBB should ^ther be of linen or hemp, hawaer-laid, or of 
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bnuded silk. The latter- is the e&aieet to cast, bat not so 
good to fasten aHeh by a strike, because of its elaBticHy, 
wtiiJe a linen one will .respond at a hundred yards to the 
lightest strike. A linen line, formed of from twelve to 
o^leen strands, and strong enough to Bustain a dead weight 
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of thirty pounds, abonld be stained to the color of the water, 
when it forma the beat line possible for this kind of fishing, 
and it ahonld not be larger than a salmon line. The buoyancy 
of the water, strength of tide, and dash of the sarf^ render a 
very strong line indispensable for large ba§s. Still, as the 
fish is as gamy as a salmon, and fall as cunning, the line 
mast be fine and the rig very clean, or he will select every 
piece ofchnm thrown to him, and retiise the one with a book 
in it ; or if by chance — when feeding on chnm — he takes a 
piece with a hook in it, he rejects it instantly, and before the 
angler has time to strike, probably distinguishing the differ- 
ence by the weight of the hook. The most successful way 
to angle for them la to rig bo clean that they will grab the 
bait like hangry dogs, and dash avay for more, or to keep it 
away from other fisbea. 

Rod. — Should be from seven ^ eight feet six inchee in 
length. The two lower joints of ash, and the upper one of 
lancewood, mounted as indicated by A, B, C, with silver, bell- 
metal, or brass. Some prefer a Japan bamboo pole, because 
of its strength and lightness ; several gentlemen of the Pasqae 
Island, Cuttyhnnk, and West Island clubs are among those, 
and as these clubs include many of our amateur experts at 
this elegant kind of fishings their opinions claim attention. 
My own opinion is, that a highly-finished, well-balanced, three- 
jointed rod is the best for use, and of course most convenient 
for carrying on fishing excftrsiwis. Some angleca have joint- 
ed basstng-rods made exclusively from split bamboo, weigh- 
ing less than a pound, including their silver and jewel mount- 
ings ; the objects attained being lightness, strength, beauty, 
and just elasticity enough for casting and playing a fish. The 
sockets and shoulders of the joints of all rods for coast and 
estuary fishing sbould be lined and covered with the same 
metal used for the bands and guide-frames. Double guides, 
one side lined with jewels and the other made of bell-mefc- 
al, and a jeweled top, form a good mounting, the shoulders 
being covered with the same metal as the bands. It is nei- 
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ther artistic Dor in good taste to cover the rod several inohee 
with bright metal for attaching the reeL Whether double 
guides or patent ones are preferred, carueliao or agate make 
good liuing and tip. The tip should be formed with a screw 
to fit several top joints. German silver, brass, bell-metal, or 
any other metal, hard and still malleable enough, and vhich 
will sot oxydize in a saline atmosphere, form good mount- 
ings. A solid bntt, without elaborate and heavy mdubtingB 
to hold a reel, is preferable. If the line does not run on jew- 
els, hell-metal ia the next beet material, except it be the alo- 
minnm — a light metal of new invention in combination and 
manner of manufacture — vhich is lighter than any other 
metal, and is said never to oxydize. Our fishing-tackle man- 
nfiicturers are making trout-reels ofit, and, to judge from ap- 
pearance and recommendation, I should decide that it is the 
best metal ever employed'for redls and mountings of fishing- 
rods. 

As no sinker is used for assistance in casting menhaden 
bait, and as the striped bass are extremely knowing, the ne- 
cessity for a clean rig, and nothing to check the impetus of 
the bait, make up desiderata never to be lightly regarded by 
the baas angler. 
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Baiib, Cmm-srooN, ahd Thumb-stau. 



ITo-l. The menhaden — Alosa menhaden — a species of her- 
ring used for bait, and showing the mark, back of which a 
btut is taken on each side. 

No. 2. Bait cut from No. l,the knife being drawn through 
the fiesh side at dotted line, but not ho deep as to part the 
skin, but to fecilitate folding like 3, 
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No. 3. Biut foldod^t dotted line and baited on Bhank-headed 
hook, with a half bitch of the line cast round the end of 
bait to prevent it from slipping down and filling the bend 
of the book. Some anglers cast one half hitch around the 
bait jnst below the bead of the hook, and another round 
the top of the bait; it forms a more compact bait, and 'bet- 
ter shape to cast; but bluefishes are more likely to cut the 
line off thau when the bait is secured by one half hitch 
above the hook, as represented. 
No. 4. A thumb-stall, knitted from heavy double and twisted 
woolen yam, to be worn on each thumb, to prevent the 
friction o^thc line in checking the too swift revolving of 
the reel- 
No. 5. Chum-Bpoon for throwing minced fish with. After 
taking a bait from each side of the menhaden between the 
first dorsal and the tail, which is done by first scaling the 
part from which the bait is taken, then chop fine the re- 
mainder of the fish, head and all, with a hatchet or bait- 
kui&, and use the spoon to cast it out on the pool to be 
fished. The spoon is about a foot long. This chopped-np 
fish is called "chum," and casting it out is called "chum- 
ming," which is continued until the debris of half a dozen 
menhaden so scattered on the water produces an oily sur- 
face, or " slick," as the gaffers call it, extending sometimes 
half a mile from shore. When bass smell it they approach 
it, and follow the oily surface toward the point where the • 
chum was thrown in, occasionally finding small bits of men- 
haden, which the angler on the rocks may see them break 
water to obtain. Nearer and nearer the bass approach in 
the path of chum until they arrive within casting distance. 
The chum should be chopped very fine ; some persons cast 
in the head of a menhaden whole; this is bad practice, for 
it not, only invites sharks and bluefish, but bass feed on it 
wbeu tbey might otherwise take the baited hook. 
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' SECTION SIXTH, 

A DAY WTTB THE DOCTOB. — ANGLINO AT THB BA88ING 

Well, doctor, haring arrived at West Island, which is 
owned hy an association of gentlemen who have formed 
tbemselves into a clnb for the incomparable enjoyment of 
angling for striped bass, they will of course assign as stands 
to fish from to-morrow. It is the practice here for all mem- 
bers to draw at night for the choice of stands to fish iVom 
the nest day. 

Doctor. A gentleman jnat handed me a card containing a 
" number," and " outside the Hopper," marked on it 

K I perceive by the card that the outside of the Hop- 
per is assigned to us. Well, of course that is owing to the 
composition of the club; the members have ^ven us their 
best stands. That is a feature of all the bassing clubs; and 
besides, William C. Barrett, Esq., is president of this inetitu- 
tioD, and he is a sportsman poaeessed of the most discrimjn- 
ative sense of true hospitality. On the morrow we will try 
to do honor to their estimate of us. 

J). Gentlemen, as Mr. S. and myself are somewhat fv 
tigaed, wid would prefer to retire early, will yon have the 
goodness to join ns in a parting glass for the night F 

Alt join ; and we retire wiUi a sense of good-will toward 
all mankiiid, and indulge school-boy hopes of the morrow. 

" WUIe cHhan are brawliog, I«l Knglen agree. 

And in coDCord the gobkt r^tleiiLth ; 

TuriU coat not a cam w long aa we share 

Tie caps of oooHot and of concord." 

Our dreams were rose-tinted ; bat the pleasurable antici* 
pations of the morrow's exploits caused us to awake early, 
and I sounded the doctor before daylight. 

S. Hatlo, doctor 1 Hosier, who is to be our gaffer, rapped 
at my door and said it was four o'clock. 

D. Well, 8ir,I have been up an hour, and down on the pi- 
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aeza trying to joint mj rod, but I can not get a light, and 
" daylight don't appear." 

S. Bravo I Pll be with yoa in a minate. 

D. The Bca fog sets in chilly ; what say yoa to a cocktail 
and a cracker ? 
■ & Oh ! Do you know where we are? 

2>. Certainly ; we are near Plymonth Rock, the blamey- 
stone of America. 

& Tush ! I will accompany yon, and we will take a ato- 
machic and a cracker; but do not — for appearance Bake — 
call drinks by their ordinary nameB in this " land of steady 
hab.ita," where it is untawiul to taste diffnaible stimuIantB, 

D. For medicine ? 

•S^ Of course not, if prescribed by a pfaysicisn ! r 

J). It was upon that hypolhesis I ventured the invitation. 
I brought my diploma with me, and, as a doctor, I prescribe 
the potion. 

S. Abem I you are right ; I feel that your prescription is 
a good antartbritio. And now we will hie to the Hopper 
Rocks, take our stands, joint onr rods, and be ready Tjy the 
time Mosier gets the fish chummed in. Mosier calls np the 
bass here just as a farmer brings his chickens to feed. Let 
us prepare ; but th6re is no use to make a cast before sanrise. 

hosier. I've throwed in the chum of tax fish, an them 
scups an cachockset comes up an takes it just for all the 
world as if they was game ! an I hain't seen nothiu of no 
bass yet. 

S. That is right, doctor I you have jointed yonr rod per- 
fectly ; every joint should be driven home. Now, in &at«n- 
ing the hook to your line, cast two half hitches with the end 
of your line over the Bhank,juBt below the bead; then turn 
up the end of the line, and cast a half hitch over it and the 
shank, and turn the hook round in the tie thus formed to see 
that it revolves easily — cut off any superfluous end of line. 
See how Mosier chops up the chum, and where he throws it ; 
and just where he throws the chum, cast your baited hook. 
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Mouer, bait the doctor's hook. I see Inmiooufi rays from 
die God of i>af , aod he will make a splendid appearance in 
ten minutea. Now, doctor, reel up your line, bo that the bait 
will be within a yard of the top of yonr rod, and make a cast 
to the whirl which yon see was made by a bass. Your reel 
ovemins? That is nnfortnnate. You should keep your 
thumb on the reel, and check it as the bait drops on the 
water. Hosier, bait my hook; I have put on a medium- 
sized hook with a headed shank, and I am going in for the 
fish refused by the doctor. 

Moner. Mr.S.,ji8t cast along there in Snecker's Gap, for 
they are reether sassy there on the young flood. 

S. Well, Moaier, here goes for a. forty-pounder I 

Moaier. There 1 I told you so ; I knew that feller waDt«d 
breakfast, an I guess he''B got enough to last him, 

X>. Mr. Mosier, aa I have succeeded in getting my line out 
of snarl, shall I cast now ? 

Matter. Not quite yet, I gness, for there's no knowin where 
that critter will yet lead Mr. S. 

I>. Well, I will take a seat on the rock here, and look at 
the play. Ugh ! that wave wet me all over. Is it not dan- 
gerous to remain here ? 

Moner. Kd,Bir; ony keep a look-out for them ninth waves; 
don't git down toward a gulch, but watch where the waves 
throw the most water when they break, &r it allers depends 
on the course of wind. 

Z>. I see your philosophy is correct, Mr. Mosier, and I have 
now got a dry seat. Mr. Mosier, do you think that fish will 
ever be landed? He has mn nearly all the line off the reel 
^ready. 

MoKier. I can't say; there's*no counting on' them chaps 
till they are landed, if so be you fish with a pole ; but if I 
had him on my hand-line, Td make him come humming, and 
show DO qnarters. 

8. Hosier, keep my line away from the rocks with your 
gafl^ for he seems bent on rounding the Hopper Rook, and 
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its comers may cut or ehsfe and part my line. There ! be 
hA tacked i^ain ; be ready to gaff him, if I get him near 
enongh, before he makes another mn. 

Moaio". I see his mate a keeping alongside of him all the 
tkne ; she's "bont as big as the hooked one. I mean to gaff 
that one first. How like tarnation the feller fights, an tries 
to whip ont the hook with his tul ; that shows he's gitting 
tired. When they carl themselves ap on the top of the wa- 
ter BO that yon can't badge 'em, yon had better be carefnl 
not to hold BO hard as to let 'em break the line with their tul, 
. nor cut it off with their back fin ; nor so loose as to let bim 
git slack line to nnhook, or knock' the hook out of his jaw 
with his tail There ! see him stra^hten out ! He has m»de 
his last fight, and got whipped ! His mate has gone. Twas 
no use for her to stay on try to help him any longer, for she 
knows he's dead. Now, with the heave and hanl of the tide, 
there is more danger of breaking the line an losing bim than 
if he wtA alive; but here be oomes,an here goes the gafi"— a 
forty-pounder at least ! 

S. Well done, Mosier ! Stnick just in time, for the hook 
has let go. 

Mosier. Jist bo ; I hain't no confidence in them hooks with 
the barb curling ont bo that yon can not git it into the flesh. 
The Kinsey point an' Sproat bend, or the O'Shav^faneesy with 
the Kineey point, are the beat 

jy. Well, my preconceived notions of bass-fishing have all 
been oast wida When you first hooked the bass, I thought 
I could take a seat and be a quiet lookeron at the play; bat 
I have been so excited by alternate hopes, fears, doabte, and 
surprises, that I WBB^oa^ pardon me forgetting into your 
way several times. The trath is, it astonishes me to see the 
fish on terra Jvma. I thoagfat him lost a dosen times ; and I 
can not now fully realize how it is possible to play saocefls- 
fslly so large a fieh, and one so game, in such boisteroas 
water, with sUcb slender tackle. - 1 am really a&sid to try to 
make a cast, for I expect if I get a strike that I shall either 
break my rod, or the fitih will part my line. 
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■■H, Hoai ! doctor, doo't be too modest ; a mim who haa ebot 
wolves in the Black Forest^ and killed ealmon in the Dee and 
H<Hde, ia not easily demoralized by a striped base. 

jKmmt. Yea, doctor, you jiet make a cast out into the Rife 
Ph, and do it right away, for I see by their whirls that they 
are hungry, 

S. See that your thnmb-etalls are well on, and that your 
line ia clear. Now reel np so that your bait ia within two 
feet of the tip of your rod, and when you oaat, hold your 
thumb gently on the reel-line, and ae the bait touches the 
water, press your thumb on ^e line to check the reel at ouce, 
and prevent the reel from OTerronning. 

i>. Well^ here goes for a second trial 

8. Very fair cast ; &r enough for bass at this stage of tide. 

J). Ye — ye — es, I see it is, but then I shall not be able to 
MTe him — I kuow I can not, for he runs aud pulls so like a 
reindeer that I can not check him. There ! my thumb-stall 
is loose, and I feel that my reel is not tight. He's gcme! I 
knew 1 couldn't save him. 

S. Don't be so excited, doctor ; keep cool, and reel in your 
xlaok line ; he is only studying a new dodge or making a new 
tack. 

Matter, He breaks water ; I seen him ; he's a serot^er ! 

S. There, doctor, yon perceive he has hove to for a lunar, 
and to discover how to tack ; there ! he is dow laying hh 
course for Newport ; reel as &st as you can, and, if necessary, 
nut back to prevent bim from getting slack line. 

JO. Hiis last turn and the dash of spray nearly capsized 
ne. Why, he plays as strong as he .did when he was firsl 
hotted. 

S. How long do you suppose you hare played him ? 

D. Nearly an hour, and he seems to grow stronger and 
stronger. 

S. It is not yet fifteen minutes since you hooked him ; bear 
np, keep cool, and keep your line clear on the reel, and be 
prapand for bis fight They do not appear to be in a mood 
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for sulking iim momiDg ; eometimeB they settle behind rocks, 
and butt the hook sgainat them to spriDg it out. 

Motier. Don't yon hold him a leetle too taut^ 

D. I don't know ; but I can not play him easier, for when 
I give him an inch, he takes a rod ! 

S. He will soon stop for his final fight. See ! he is prepar- 
ing. Now ease the line a trifle, and trust to the chanoe of 
his being well hooked. 

D, He's gone, I know he is ! Just see the fellow throw 
himself like Pat McAroon in a street-^ht. There, he's off! 
No, he ie not ; what's to be done ? 

S. Reel up gently ; he is dead ; that is, he has foaght until 
he has iainted. Gingerly, doctor; reel with the incoming 
surf, and slacken with the ebb — there I 

Mosier. He is a game one, and will wrigh over twenty 
pounds. They're allays hifalornm in them Rifle Pits ! Gen- 
tlemen, the break^t horns has been blowin a good while. 

D. I am wilted. These rocka are rough to nm about on 
and play a flsh, when every now and then Neptune drenches 
one with spray. I had long heard that striped bass were 
game, but alt that I ever heard or read did not prepare me 
for such encounters as I have seen and realized this morning, 
I am not now surprised that Americans consider this the head 
of game fi&he& The accessories of fishing for it, the scenes 
where it is token, together with the modus <^terandi of its 
capture by artistic means, render the sport the most exciting 
that I know of under the head of angling. I shall certainly 
prescribe something to steady my nerves. Eh Men I To 
breakfast is the order ; and as we have taken two grand bass, 
ne quid nimia, we will even leave off fishing whilb they are 
feeding, which, for the vulgar object of ourselves feeding, is, 
with a real angler, an unpardonable offense agiunst the es- 
thetics of sport. But, though belonging to the refined con- 
fraternity of anglers, our excuse is that we are rigged with 
human necessities. 

As the breakfiist-table is the morning's trysting-plaoe for 
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the members of the club, vhero they recount their esploits 
over their tea and cofiee, with broiled blaeflah, striped base, 
uid scopogue, or with broiled cbickeo and beefsteak, the ten- 
der of congratulations to my jriend for his snccesB, and the 
stories of successful takes by some, and of parting taekle with 
otiiers, acted as charming opiates to witch away the time ; 
and when we rose from table we saw onr yacht hove-to, and 
the sails flapping an invitation for ns to step on board. With 
great reluctance and regret we parted from the members of 
the West Island Club, and the most attractive fire-acre island 
b America. 

The sail to Cuttyhunk was remarkably interesting, present- 
ing views of the picturesque landscape, alternating with vil- 
las and foliage on Massachusetts shore, and the group of Eliz- 
abeth Islands and Martha's Vineyard, with No Man's Land 
peering above the waves far out in the ocean. We arrived be- 
fore lunch-time^ and, having examined the trout preserve, the 
black bass oaA white perch ponds, and taken each a couple of 
striped bass from that incomparable stand, " Bass Rock," we 
■djoaraed to dinner, where we were regaled with choice vi- 
ands, wines, and the recital of angling exploits by the mem- 
bers of the club, who are Justly celebrated as amateur experts 
with rod and reel. 

After dinner we shook hands as an au revoir, mais pat 
aditu, and ran over to Pugne Island, to drop in upon John 
AndeisoD, Esq., and learn from him what charms he could 
see in his little island home of a hundred acres to induce a 
miUioDiure of his industrious proclivities and habits — with- 
out a knowledge or taste for field-sports or ]rachting — to 
shut himself oat thus from the enjoyments of the greatest 
and most social city in the Union — his birth-place, where he 
has, by enterprise, accumulated a fortune, and possesses one 
of the finest residences in the metropolis. He informed us 
that the charming climate, with the constant feast to his eyes 
in scenery, made np of the main land and the islands, with 
tite ever-Ghanging aspect of the sea, filled his soul vith »p- 
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ture, und made his cnp of happineSB fall to overflowing. 
With a promise to visit him before taking final leave' of 
Vineyard Sound, we steered for Pasque Island, only six miles 
distant. ' 

Here we found a clnb-house with appointments calculated 
to render not only the members of the club and their families 
comfortable, but all such guests as members of the associa- 
tion think proper to extend invitations to. The island in- 
cludes more than a thousand acres, which the club has divid- 
ed into two faiTDs, erected commodious buildings, including 
clab-house, ice-houae, stabling, etc. The club has also vege- 
table and flower gardens, sfdl-boats and row-boats, and the 
river, which sets back a mile into the island, is stocked with 
a hundred thousand menhaden as bait for the use of the club. 
This is the ne plus tdtra of a place for angling, being sep- 
arate by a strait half a mile wide from Norshon, which is 
nine miles in length by two miles wide, fifteen niiles from the 
main land, and stocked with all the English and'Scotch game 
birds and most of their game animals, including also several 
hundred American deer, prairie-fowl, etc It also contains a 
large pond welt stocked with black bass, besides several perch 
ponds; the latter is not regarded as a very valuable acces- 
tsory to any piece of real estate, for perch fishing is not con- 
sidered sport in America. I mean the common yellow perch 
with barred sides; but the white perch, like those ofCutty- 
hunkj ofier good sport to ladies and children, and are a very 
good pan-fish, ranging in size irom three ounces to thrct- 
pounds. 

We remaned at Pasque Island several days, most of the 
time angling for striped bass, but occasionally, on a darii 
day, spending it in a cruise after swordfish, which, we took 
with the harpoon. Other days we rowed a little boat out a 
hundred rods &om shore, when we put down killick and still- 
baited for squeteagne. Weighing from five to fifteen pounds 
ea<A.' Then, again, if the bluefish came in such shoals as to 
turn our strait into a state of commotion resembling soap- 
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:^ud8, we ringed to the end of our baas-line about two feet of 
piano wire, on wliioh we wonnd « hook with 'copper wire. 
Then we anchored on the edge of the tide, and cast out a 
hook baited without mnch care, and the moment afterward 
we were sainted by a jerk and a Aunmersault a yard clear 
of the surface, and a short, vigorons fight to bring the bbie- 
lish togaC An hour of energetic sport, and twenty bluefish 
of from eight t^ twelve poouds each, generally satisfied us; 
and though the fish challenged us by menacing leaps to cod- 
tinoe the contest, we preferred to retire— however ignomini- 
ous it might appear to them — and recuperate for another 
time. 

It was hard to part from those charming scenes and the 
healtbfiil recreation. The doctor decided to return home to 
England, arrange his business, come back, and spend his life 
at Pasque Island. But how to leave those captivating aquatic 
scenes, ranging from simple loveliness to grandeur, and some- 
times rising to sublimity ? What scene can be more refresh- 
ing and exalting than an expansive view of the mighty wares, 
dotted here and there with such beautiful islands as those in 
the Vineyard ^uud ? The Elizabeth Islands offer the condi- 
ments of existence to season the dry hurry-scurry and com- 
monplaceism of the busincsa world on the main lands of 
America; and they will, before many years, be numbered 
with the watering-places of the world par excellence. While 
aquatic birds skim the waves, and the gulls are screaming, 
dipping, and darting over a shoal of bluefish or menhaden, 
vessels outward and homeward bound are always passing, for 
it includes in its range of view the packets and steamers for 
England, and the steam and sailmg crafts between New York 
and Boston. We have here the foreground and perspective 
worthy tJie pencil of Claude de Lorraine, while the back- 
ground is formed of the granite shores of Massachusetts, with 
its improvements so varied and important as to give supety 
of an intelligent and industrious population. Who would not 
delight to angle here ? 
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Wbajuiss, oft SquBTBACVE, — Labrut Squeiea^ut, — Storer. 

CHAPTER IV. 

WEAKFISH, OR PQUETEAGUE. 
This fisb ia considered the second in interest by the angler 
of the coast and estuaries of oar Eastern aod Middle States. 
It never visits fresh water, and either apamiB along the sea- 
shores, or on deep middle-grounds of estuaries or bayons, the 
latter being small bays and back-sets of tide waters. It is 
probably a family of the Clupea genu*, one of the marked 
(AiaracteristicB of which is that it contains roe in different 
st^ee of approximate maturity, thoagh this fish differs by 
cfHitiDuing to spawn at different times from the last of March 
ontil the first of November. It is, therefore, quite probable 
that the sqneteagtte ristts our shoms to spawn, and that it re- 
maiDB dtiring the spawning season ; and if it be true that the 
time of their stay is regulated by the duration of their spawn- 
ing season, theo we may reasonably suppose that they spawn 
al(*ig the term of time between March and Kovember, 
th»ugh the best time to angle for the squeteague is from the 
fint of June until October. From the cuddle of June until 
Sefitember the tidal parts of rivers from Chesapeake Bay to 
Vineyard Sound actually teem with them. I have taken 
with light bassing-tackle, comprised of a nine-foot jointed 
rod, a reel carrying a hundred yards of fine linen line, a swivel 
sinker, single-gut leader, 'hooks snelled on single gut, like 
those represented on the plate for taking small striped bass, 
mediam-sized ^rk float, and shrimp bait, on many occasions. 
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a pair & minnte for some time ; but the fish would not sc^e 
over half a pound each. Shoals of them rise to the sorfaoe 
like mackerel, at full tide, and take bait as .fast aa it can be 
cast to them ; but after they sink it is useless to angle longer 
for them. Then yon will geaerally hear a croakii^ sound in 
the water all ronnd your boat, which indicates their preaence ; 
but while croaking they will seldom bite. They gener»lly 
croak for half a minute after being landed. 

At full tide alack I once rowed out from the Bath Hotel, 
where I was passing the summer, nearly to the mouth of Co- 
ney Island Creek, where I took eighty-four squeteague within 
forty minutes. They averaged about three quarters of a 
pound. This was in July. At every caet I hooked a pair, 
iind fished as expertly as possible until a sfaoal of porpoises 
approached, when the squeteague settled, or sank, and quit 
biting. 

This is a white-meated fish, the meat rather mealy when 
!tma)l ; but after it scales ten pounds it becomes as flaky as 
a salmon, and resembles one very much, except in its being 
a square-tail. It ie an excellent pan-fish if cooked when first 
caught, being free from the flavor of any foreign Bubetance ; 
but it soon deteriorates, and its juices become absorbed. In 
point of delicacy of flavor, many epicures prefer it to either 
the striped bans or bluefish. Its eyes being oval, it is sup- 
posed to possess the strongest sight of any estuary fish. Al- 
though it has no teeth on the tongue or in the throat, its jaws 
are armed with pretty strong and sharp ones, which are set 
so far apait aa to prevent it from biting off a gut snell. Its 
mouth Is very bony, and the meat being tender, it is there- 
fore liable to unhook easily by the hook tearing a lar^e ori- 
fice, or not taking eufficient depth of hold. I therefore rec- 
ommend a hook of fine wire, well tempered, and of large bend. 
The rushing bite of a sqncteague is precisely like that of a 
bi'ook troQt, but its play is of shorter duration, and it sooner 
yields to fatigue. 

The shape of the squeteague is represente^bJjy the engrav- 
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ittg, and its colors are gray, maBenlated on the back and 
(town to tlie middle of the sides with clouded spots of dark- 
er shade, and all terminating in a gold-colored' belly, peeto- 
ral, ventral, aod anal fins. The dorsals and tail are clouded 
like the back. The first dorsal is composed of spiked rays, 
ind the second soft. 

In angling for large sqneteagne about the Elizabeth IbI- 
mda and in the Vineyard Sonnd, heavy combination tracing 
ankers are used, and the shank-headed bass-hook, baited with 
menhaden, is preferred. "Hiere they are taken by still-baiting 
from a boat anchored from thirty to fifty rods from shore, in 
from fifteen to twenty feet water. The aqueteagne is one 
of the Bwifteat fishes of the equare-tails, and its ready and 
duhing bite, and short fight, render angling for it with light 
basft-tackle as exciting as for almost any other fish of our es- 
toariea. For the very small fish shrimp is the b^t bait-; for 
the yellow-fins shedder crab is the beat ; but for those of the 
luge and-ronitded form of the salmon, the menhaden bait is 
generally preferred. 

It is almost saperfluone to state that angliog in the tide- 
ways with success requires that attention be paid to the 
stages of the tide. In general, squete^ue bite beat on the 
Meond half of the fiood tide, but there are places where they 
bite best on the ebb. If outside the mouth of a river, the 
tint of the fiood is best, while well up the estnary they begin 
biUng wheo the tide is half up, and continue until half ebb. 

Though feeding-ground for sqneteagne is in deeper water 
than is chosen by Btriped bass, yet they generally for^e 
along the bank of the channel I have frequently anchored 
my boat so that, angling with the tide, I was sure to take 
nothing but striped baes, but by cssting to the right or left, 
ootaide the bank, within three roda of the boat, I would take 
nothing bat sqneteagne, and an oooasional blackfish or tantog. 

In a commercial point of view the squAeague ia important.- 
Ihe runs of shad up our rivers cease about the first week in 
Jane,-wheit the sqaeteague become numerous in onrba3rs and 
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the estuaries of the larger rivers. Great qn&otities are tbeo 
taken in seinea, pounds, and set-nets, which supply the marble 
stands of the markets lately vacated by the shad. The sqne- 
te^ue at this time divides interest with the early run of blae- 
fish, and about the iniddle of June the sheepshead visit us, 
when the variety includes also tautog and black bass, with 
the bonetta, cero, and the incomparable Spanish maoker^ 
These do not include any of the fresh-water fishes, of which 
the black bass is very numerous in June. 

BECnON SECOND. 

BODTHEKN 8SA TEODT, 

From Delaware Bay all along the Southern ooaet, aad ia 
the estnari^ of rivers which debouch into a bay oj: arm of 
the Atlantic, this fish is taken in great numbeis with nets 
and angling tackle, and ifi known aa the " sea trout." Both 
hs habits and play are so much like those of the eqneteagne, 
or we^ifish, that anglers along the coast of New Jmey 
term it the spotted weakfish, to distinguish it from the oth- 
er, which they call the mottled weakfish; but the inhabit- 
ants of the coaat from Delaware to Florida know it only as 
the " sea trout," or "spotted silverstdea," 




Southern Sea Tbodt.— " OtoUdu 



llie body of the sea trout is more round, and it is smaller 
from the tul to the second dorsal and anal fins than the weak- 
fish or squeteague. Its meat is also firmer, aod th« fla^ 
closer and more compact, while its nlver-gray bade and sides 
are of a bluish tint, which shlDes like burnished steel, and its 
belly and the lower fins are white, without a yellow tinge. 
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ft is also sprinkled aK over, inclndiog its doreal fios and tail, 
with jet black dots abont the size of a pea.. 

Professor Hitchill, in writing of the sqaetet^ue, states : 
" A beautiful variety of tliis fish ie sometimes seen with the 
following characters, to wit : Spotted afpieteague — [Zab. 8q. 
maeuiatiail. 'Htere are black, well-defined spots among the 
specks over tbe back and sides, and checkering the caudal 
and second dorsal fins. The pectoral fins are rather small ; 
ventral and anal fins not yellow, but brownish. The parts 
thus variegated with spots have a pretty appearance." With- 
out doubt, the professor alluded to the Southern sea trout ; 
and as it shoals with the squeteague, and only visits the 
shores of New Jersey occasionally and in small numbers, he 
did not see proper to distinguish it by other than a peculiarly 
, marked variety of the squeteague ; whereas it difiers more 
palpably from, the squeteague than do some families of the 
mackerel tribes, eminently the Spanish mackerel and the cero, 
which differ only in the color of their spots, the first being 
gold color, and the latter black. 

The sea trout is sapenor to the squeteague as a table-fish ; 
its scales are about the same sise, but firmer, brighter, and 
not so viscid. As a game fish, it is ^ly equal to the sque- 
teague, as tree a biter, and as readily netted. Both fishes are 
summer spawners, laying from 175,000 to 700,000 eggs. 

"Ilie sea trout appears along the coast and eBtuarieB of the 
SoQthem States nearly all the year round, but takes the hook 
most &eely &om June until December. It is taken of all 
sizes between a pound and fifteen pounds' weight, and if there 
is a difference in game between this fish and the sqneteagne, 
it is in favor of the aea trout, which is a heavier fish of its 
size, and rather more elaborately rigged with fins. It should 
be angled for in the same manner and with the same tackle' 
osed for taking squeteague; and ahedder crab is its weak- 
ness. But as all the shores and eatnaries of the South are 
alive with crabs, as well as other cruatacea, baits are easily 
obtained for striped bass, trout, golden mullet, hogfiah, grunt- 



era, sheep^ead, and several other species of anglen' fishes, 
all of which are much more nomeroas than they are Ib the 
Utitnde of New York. Fishes for the troll are also very nn- 
roeroas aloog the coost of the Southern States ; such, for ex- 
ample, as the Sjtaiiisli mackerel, bonetta, or bortUo, pompineau, 
redfisb, cero, and bluefish ; and while gonnera extend their 
sporting tours as &r south as the Floridas, and west to the 
Rocky ]||lountains, anglers seem contented with trouting in 
spring, visiting Canada for salmon in snmmer, and casting 
the book baited with menhaden for bass in the snrf along the 
rocky shores of the Atlantic in the autnmn. Bnt it would be 
well worth while to make an angling tonr soathward in au- 
tumn; and such as may desire to extend the sporting season 
would do well to take a trip to Washington, and angle for 
striped bass below the falls of tbe Potomac ; thence to Noi^ 
folk, for meeting the Spanish mackerel, striped baas, sea tront^ 
and bogfisb — a great delicacy — and other fishes of the coasL 
If the sportsman be s relative of Nimrod, he may close the 
season's sport along the coast of Nocth Carolina by shooting 
wild geese, and the numerous varieties ofduok which congre- 
gate there in myriads. 

SECTION THIRD. 

SHEBFSHEAD. 

At moutb of rirer, or where deep 

O'er miuBel-beda the baj tides gn-eep. 

The bulk/ aheqwhead lores to hie 

When BUDuner sana ride hot and diy ; 

And there, for hours, in anchor'd boat. 

Hopeful, the patient anglers flotil. 

Only too h&ppf if a, teon 

Ordointj fUh enritdi ibeir store. 
The sheepshead is one of the most interesting on the list 
of anglers' fishes. It is a dinner-fish, and by many termed 
the American turbot, because it irequently figures at alder- 
manic dinners. It is really a delicious fish when either boiled, 
or stuffed and baked. It usually makes its appearance in our 
bays and efituaries about the fir^t of June, and remains until 
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the middle of September ; bat it does not viatt etreama above 
the estuaiy, and is found in greatest numbers along the mus- 
sel shoals or beds, and around old wrecks in the bays. When 
it fint makes its appearance in our waters it is thin and 
lean, but it soon increases in plumpness and succulence,- so 
that from an average weight of four pounds early in June, 
it increases to nine pounds by the middle of August. Ittt 
maximum weight ie twenty pounds, but the runs along the 
co^ts of Long Island and New Jersey, where they are confess- 
edly in best condition and flavor, seldom range higher than 
from ten to fifteen pounds. Its mouth is paved throughout 
the roof and lower jaw with square teeth of flat surface, like 
eightJnch sqnare mosaic, but rather larger at the outer edge 
of the jaw, where its even teeth resemble those of a sheep, 
Irom which it is snpposed its name is derived. But the teeth 
are not sharp, and there is space between them for a fish-line 
to play, BO that it seldom parts a line, or even a single gnt 
well, while mussels and clams are instantly crashed to pow- 
iler by its powerful jaws. 



SuKEKUEAD. — SjaroM ovit. — De Kay. 
Its scales are large, and surpass in brilliancy the highest 
metallic polish ; they are about half an inch in diameter, hard, 
and radiate from concentric lines, lapping bo as to form a de- 
fense on the back and sides against a blunt-pointed gaff. 
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The cresoent-fihaped bftnda on each side are sometimes quite 
black on the back, and lighten gradnallj' to a dark gray tiol 
near the belly. Th£ color of the fish is nentral-tinted on the 
back, which lightens gradually to the lateral line, below Tbich 
it is like while cActw silk. The spiked dorsal fin is followed 
by a second of soft rays. The upper ray of the pectoral fin 
is spiked. Its eyes are large, and almost bean^ with intelli- 
gence. The cheeks are often tinged with a pinky glow; and 
when first raised from the water, and lying exhausted and mo- 
tionless in the landing-net, it is one of the most beaatiful and 
happy-looking objects ever raised above the sparkling wave. 




Hooks amd Shocebs fos 
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Ab the play of the sheepahead yields a nev senBatioii to 
the amateur who for the first time indulgea the pencfaaat of 
angling for this dinner luxury, and as the modua operandi of 
its captare is somewhat peculiar, the opposite sketch is gir- 
en to indicate the forms and sizes of the hooks and sinkerg 
used by anglers with rod and reel, and by members of the 



No. 1. Hook of the Sproat bend, small but strong, of finest 
tempered steel, and the short point aud barb sharpened like 
a fine knife-blade, not round and needle-pointed like those 
for striped bass and sqneteagne. l^ere is a fine ^mp-wire 
loop v^ouod to the shank ^th fine waxed sewing silk or 
fine linen thread. I recommend waxed linen thread when 
meils are wound to books for any of the respectable sized 
game fishes of our estuaries ; for fresh water, silk is pref- 
erablcL 

No. 2. Shank-headed hook, with the line fastened below the 
bead by two or three half hitches, the same as for nse in 
fishing fi>r large striped bass. In fastening the line to the 
hook, cast the two half hitches around below the head, then 
turn np the end of the line and cast another half hitch over 
the shank and the end of line, filling the space to the head. 
Then drawthe hitch tight, cut offthe end of line even with 
the head of hook, and turn the hook in thf tie until it turns 
eadly, and you have the best possible hook-riggmg. The 
hook should be made of finest tempered steel, and the point 
very sharp, or it will be either turned or broken in the mo- 
saic pavement of the month before it slides to the rim of 
the jaw, and by the turn of the fish fastens the hook in the 
lip or comer of the mouth. 

No. 3. This is the size of hook for baud-line fishing, at which 
a large business is done during July and August, and some- 
times throoghont September. There is a greater number 
cai^^ht by 1*e band-line than by sweep-nets or seines, the 
only other methods of taking them for market. The Vir- 
ginia bend, like S, with knife-blade edges of barb and point. 
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is preferred ; uid the fine Wt strong linen leader, or twists 
ed or braided hur leader a yard long, ie armed with a hook 
at each end, one to be baited with a whole fioft-Bhell clam 
by ineerting the hook between the ehellB, and the atha" 
with the clam taken out of the shell 
Xo. 4. Tracing Bmker of lead, with a hole through the centre 
longitudinally. All Btnkers should be of lead, as one of the 
most ponderouB metala. At the upper end of the leader — 
which is the same material as the line — three fourths of a 
yard above hook Xo. 1 , the leader should be tied to a brass 
swivel, and, after running the end of the line through the 
sinker, the end of the line should be tied to the upper end of 
the swivel, to prevent the sinker from falling too near the 
hook, and still to permit the line to play freely throngh it 
when it rests on a mussel-bed at the bottom, so that the 
angler may feel the slightest nibble. This ia also a mark- 
ed point in still-baiting on the bottom for striped bass and 
squeteagne. 
No. 6. Sinker for hand-line fishing. Tie the end of line to the 
sinker though the hole in the end. About tea or twelrf 
inches above the sinker, tie to the main line a leader with 
a hook like No. 3 at each end. l^e leader should be near- 
ly a yard long, and if made of hair it will be lighter and 
play easier than if of linen ; and when the sinker lies on 
the bed of mussels where sheepshead feed, it is well to have 
the leader so light that the hooks will be moved about by 
the tide. One hook shonld be about a foot fivm the mtaa 
line, and the other two feet. When thus rigged, and you 
have cast as far as you can astern of your anchored boat, 
take up all your slack line and your heavy sinker, which 
will permit yon to draw the line straight without moving 
it, and this will enable even a member of the hand-line- 
committee to feel the slightest bit& 

I am thus particular in describing the rig for haod-tine fish- 
ing because many good anglers consider the electric dips and 
dives of a " bead" too quick for a line to render before break- 
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ing a rod. I do not appreciate a repugnance to a rod beoaoae 
afish plays rapidly and with powerJul demon etratioo. Tbe 
angler should nae a heavy rod, about nine feet in length, and, 
like tbe ordinary baas rod, the two lower joints should be of 
■all, and tbe top of lanoewood, or tbe whole rod should be of 
Japan bamboo. I rather &Tor a bamboo rod for aheepahead 
fishing. Tbe angler should use the heaviest make of a steel 
pirot haes reel, large enough to carry six hundred feet of 
line, though there will probably never be ii)ore than half that 
length carried off the reel ; but the fish doubles and turns so 
n]udly that a large drum, or much line on a reel, is necessary 
to wind the line in qnicidy and prevent the fish from getting 
slack line, and to give him time to disgoi^e or break the 
hook. 

To the angler who has never fished for sheepshead I would 
ny," Yoa have a rare treat in store, so enjoy it the first op- 
pMtnnity." If a resident of New York, yon will find Canar- 
de, or the " Old Mill," near East New York, the moat conve- 
nient places to take sail-boat from, and bait is generally plen- 
ty at either place. Sail down the channel above the inlet 
toward Near Rockaway ; abont a mile below Remsea's Hotel, 
&ei by Botmding for a mussel-bed : they are numerons for a 
ndle along shore, about 200 yards from it. When found, cast, 
ancbor for enough away, so that when the boat toles round 
by the tide toward the feeding-gronnd, the cast required for 
dioppmg your sinker on it will be about fifty feet. The wa- 
ter shonld be about seven feet deep at low tide, and it rises 
there &om four to sis feet. The best tide to fish is during 
high and low tides, when the water is slack, and until it runs 
at the rate of five miles the hour, or one hour after it begins 
to run; for when the tide runs at its fiill strength, sheeps- 
liead seek some still-water ground, and wait for a moderate 
■notion of the waters. During the intermission I am in the 
habit of taking up anchor and trolling for bluefish, or of 
K^ng BOnfe feeding-ground up a bayou, or some sunken 
rcKel, where I angle for sea bass, sqneteague, striped bass, 
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blackfish, and an occasional aheepahead, until the tide again 
serves on the masBel-bede, which generally border the miun 



At the right' times of tide, the locations of the maBsel-beds 
are plainly indioated by a fleet of from tventy to fifty small 
sail-boats of hand-line fishennen. Many of them are farmers 
who reBide near the shore of Jamaica Bay, and employ the 
interregnnm betwerai hay and grass to unite pleasure and 
profit by earning from three to ten dollars a day at fishing 
for sheepehead. There is always ready sale for the fish at a 
price nearly equal to that obtuned for salmon. 

Having grouped the implements — except the neoesBary one 
of a large landing-net, of heavy brass rim and large mediee 
of strong twine — suppose we drive down seven miles to Ca- 
narue, and go out from there to try the " head" for one tam 
of tide? 

Crossing the ferry ftom NeW York, our drive from Brook- 
lyn lies through a labyrinth of flower and vegetable gardens, 
forming a landscape dotted here and there with chateaux 
whose surroundmgs prove the mhiage to have been deigned 
with a view to uniting comfort with eleganoe. Those old 
oaks, cherry-trees, and black walnnts, together with the sei^ 
pentine windings of a couple of trout brooks, are the only 
marks left of that antiquity which antedates our Kevolntion- 
ary War for Independence; but the gardens, lawne, frnit- 
trees, and margins of flowers, forming the landscape into » 
picture of beauty, and loading the air with perfiune, demand 
that the senses of smell and sight shall do their duty. 

Yes, jndge, we are already at Canarsie, and I do not won- 
der at yonr surprise that in 1^^ than one hour we should 
have left nrban blocks of brick and marble, and been wafted, 
as it were, through seven miles of flowers, to be set down on 
the margin of the sea, with all its aqnatio views breaking 
upon us like a startling pun or paradox. Be pleased to step 
upon the' piazza of the hotel and take a look seaward, whilv 
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our host orders Captain Abrams to bring his yacht along the _ 
dock. It was amualDg, when I first inangarated rod-fiBhing 
for aheepshead, to perceive the members of the hand-Une-oom- 
mittoe oaet furtive gltmoee at me B8 they winked knowingly 
to one another, as mach as to say, " All's fish as comes to onr 
net, and a greenhorn is as good aa any, if he pays." The olam- 
rakere and crab-catchers, whose smaU sail and row ItioatB dot 
the ahorefl and shoals <^ Jamaica Bay as th^ sannter abont 
barefooted and clad in a red shirt and rolled-np trowsers, also 
believed that anglers for sheepshead with rod and reel ware 
monomaniacs ; and though they freely took my money for 
bak, they frankly advised me to use a hand-line for " head." 
This want of &ith, however, lasted no longer than did the 
gibes and sneers of the Bhad-fisbermen at Holyoke when Seth 
Green stated that he could hatch a million of shad a day, and 
within a week be hatched six times that number daily. So 
the members of the hand-Une-committee and bsitMiatcherB 
sooD became not only oivil, but vied with each other in seo- 
onding my wishes by taking pains to'procnre me peculiar 
baits, etc, oonoluding finally that angling with arod and reel 
may be as respectable as fishing with a haad-lin& 

SECTION FOtJRTR 

ANOLINQ FOB SHBBPSHEAD. 

Ilifl saline air is mvigorating, and a slight haze proteots us 
iroiD an nnwdcome glare of the sun. 'Hie gulls scream, as 
they dip and sweep over shoals of young herring and men- 
haden. Members of the hand-line-oommittee ^re ont in fiill 
force, and dxty elinker-bailt and copper-fastened tiny sail- 
boats, with poles lowered and bbUs wrapped round tJiem, are 
ant^ored along the banks of mussel-beds, intent on baiting 
with dams, and casting their heavy sinkers — «atohang 1 oa- 
lang I Onr captain rounds onr craft to as if he intended to 
iwsmp half a doisen tiny craft ; but all is serene and the an- 
chor cast, when the captain falls, to opening shedder crab and 
sofMiell dams, and throwing the shells overboud at the bow 
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. of the bo&t, BO that the tide will carry them aetem and at- 
tract the fish. 

With the Bail lowered over the centre of the stem and 
laahed, the judge takes his stand on one side of it and my- 
self on the other, when each with a single-rigged hook, aa be- 
fore stated, and well baited with shedder crab, make our first 
cast. 

"Judge, permit me to advise that- when your sinlcer tonch- 
es the water you do not slack your line or permit any to run 
from the reel, but let it sink naturally, and the tide will keep 
your line straight, so that you wUl be able to distinguish the 
&ititeBt nibble after it settles on the bottom. If you do not 
get a bite in a minute, jerk — aa if you intend to hook a fish — 
and reel in a yard or two of the slack caused by the jerk, and 
then let the sinker settle as at first Keep striking and reel- 
ing a few feet every minute until you have effectually fished 
over all the ground from where you cast to the boat. Then 
reel all the way up and repair damage to bait, and cast again. 
I have cast and reeled in for hours, sometimes without get- 
ting a single bite from a ' head,' and in such cases my friends 
resorted to segars and other expedients to prevent them from 
becoming discouraged ; and if they saw the hand-line men 
catch a few and string them to a cord fastened to the thole- 
pins, leaving the fisli in the water to keep them alive, they 
would forthwith order our captain to bargain for a few at a 
dollar each. But, before we or they discontinued fishing, we 
would take the greatest number of any craft in the hay, and 
fr^qnently more than we knew how to dispose ofi But the 
tide slackens, and ' head' will begin to bite very soon. Keep 
your line clear on the reel, and straight from the tip of your 
rod to the sinker." "There! I've hooked one !" "His shoot- 
ing up to the top of the water is no sign of weakness, for you 
perceive that I can not prevent hun from diving to the bot- 
toitt quicker than he came up. Captain, man the landing- 
net, and be ready and careful, for he is a fifteen-pounder! 
There, he is off again ; you perceive that I can turn him and 
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bring him to the surface, but as bood as lie amelts the upper 
air he turns quicker than thought, and, unless I yield, him line, 
he will either part it or break my rod. The sheepshead if 
what Lord Dundreary said of a certain bird, ' werry wobost.' 
Ton are right, judge, he is beautiful; but do not couut him 
until he is ip the landing-net. There 1 stand out of the way 
of his dorsal and pectoral spikes; I always wear boots ^ben 
angling for sheepshead or trolling for bluefish." 

"Ho ! judge, you have hooked a good one. Grood ! Play 
him gently and gingerly." 

" He'll not let me ! I expect to lose him. There, that's the 
third time I have brought him to the surface, only to sec him 
take more line and get farther from. the boat at every turn. 
By the powers, there ! Captain, how much will he weigh ?" 

"I guess sommnt near on to ten pound." 

" What I You don't iftean to say he'll not scale more than 
ten pounds ?", 

"Yea, sir; maybe et's summat bigger." 

I check the interesting colloquy by stating that I think oar 
fishes are about the same uze, but that the one I have Just 
hooked is lai^er than either. The judge then sees that it is 
beet to employ all his time at fishing while the biting con- 
tinnee. As I land the second one, I remark : 

"Judge, you perceive there is no mistaking the bite of a 
sheepshead ; his bite informs you that he is in earnest." 

"Precisely so. His bite is like that of no other fish. It 
is as spasmodic as a bluefish and as powerful as an alligator, 
and be gives, also, an indescribable premonition, informing 
you that a powerM fish is examining your bait. There! 
he's gone t" 

" Well, judge, please examine your hook. The point is bro- 
ken ofil The only safe place to hook a ' head' is in the lip, 
or at the angle covering the mandibles. I took thirteen here 
one day, and played a greater number which I lost. Our 
fishing-tackle kings should inspire greater confidence and 
better temper by giving us finer tempered hooks." 
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The captain connte eleven as our take. Moderate, but 
enoagb. Suppose we reel up ? Captainj head the craft home- 
ward. Let's ODJoint oar rode, put them in their cases, and 
enjoy the saiL To our left is the lower bay of New Yw-k, 
the fortifications and shore of New Jersey. To our right is 
Rockaway, and the great South Bay. Those birds in the 
we4d# are yellow-leg snipe, and those cm the sand-bars are 
summer snipe, of numeronB varieties. The gulls seem to be 
at war, for they sally from the islets and descend on spearing 
and shoals of small fry as if they wore storming a fortification. 
Onr horse is ready, and our fish are stowed ander the car- 
riage seat. We will try to drive home before sundown. 
There are many places along our shores better than Jamfu- 
. ca Bay, where we fished to-day, for sheepshead. The hand- 
line-committee make it pay at Fire Island, and there are 
many superior feeding-places in the 'South Bay. About the 
wreck of the Black Warrior, near the Narrows, is celebrated 
for great numbers of tfaem. In truth, onr whole ooaat south 
of Long Island is rendered inviting by this delicious fish. 

Late in autumn the sheepshead are nnmeroue along the 
shores of Virginia and the Carolinaa, bat they are not so 
good any where else as within* the latitude of the State of 
New York. The sheepsliead of our northern chain of lakes 
is an inferior fiah, and should not be confonsded with our 
coast and estuary delicacy. 

Along the shores of New Jersey sheepshead are n 
from Hay until October : 

Where inlet of the Bontegit 

Opes to the boiling mrf its gale. 
When the jouog flood-tide washes in 

limpet and crab, a huing bait, 
Then, where the affluent cnnent poms 
The deepest o'er its miusel floors, 
The greedjf sheepghead hidden lie 
To Buze whatever maf float bj. 
And there, in dnncing boat that iWinge 

At anchor in the floaliug ddes, 
The angler liae and plummet Bings, 
And takes the robber where he hides. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 

THE KINQFISH. 

By. many anglers thlfi fieh is regarded as the best water- 
game of the eBtnariea. It is justly entitled to be considered 
one of the best food and anglers' fishes of the waves which 
wash the shores from Sandy Hook to New York City. Its 
small and hard mouth is bordered with a gristly rim, peculi- 
arly adapted to holding a small hook. In the waters about 
the city this fish is not numerous, nor are the members of the 
limited shoals of large size, runniqg only from a half to two 
poonds each off Communipaw, Kill Von Eull, and Newark 
Bay ; but at the south end of Staten Island, in Amboy Bay, 
and where it merges into the lower Bay of New York, near 
Freeport, and in Jamaica Bay, near Barren Island, they some- 
times run as heavy as five pounds. All along the South Bay 
and the New Jersey shore and inlets this delectable fish is 
taken in greater or less numbers in fykes, seines, pounds, and . 
with the hand-line, while they yield tithe to sportsmen with 
rod and reel 



The Eingpisk.— ScFinta Nelmloia.—Milchia. 

The meat of the kingfish laminates in flaked of very close 
texture. It is a very heavy fish for its size. Though emi- 
nently a breakfast fish, yet for a chowder the epicure prefers 
it to sea baas or ood, the acknowledged <;howder fishes. The 
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color of the fish ia gray, with irregular marks nearly black, 
ft is covered with fine, rigid scales, which extend over the 
head. The first dorsal is spinous, and all the other fins are 
solt-rfiyed. The fish posseBses great propulsive poiror, as in- 
dicated. by its fins, 60 that a tfaree-poander at the remote end 
of a line, vith delicate bass rod, generally induces the novice 
to believe the streogth, speed, aod endurance of the fish nn- 
der^atimated. "Grentlyjbnt firmly," are the words in play- 
ing a kingfisfa, which some denominate " barb," because a 
short adipose barb shoots out beneath its lower jaw ; but it 
bears Ho resemblanoe^tp, the barbel family. It spawns in 
spring-time, as most white-meated fishes do; and, though 
rather solitary in its habits, it remains in our estuaries and 
small bays along the coast from May until November. Au- 
gust and September are the best months to angle for it ; and 
as the tackle required should be adapted to its dze of month 
and great propulsive power, tfae following cut may assist' the 
augler who would enjoy the sport of taking the fish, which — 
for his inches — is eminently the king of game fishes. 

The rod is the common three-jointed bass-rod, from eight 
to ten feet in length. Pivot, multiplying reel of Oerman sil- 
ver or brass, large enough to carry from four to six hundred 
feet of fine linen line. 

The play of a kingfish is peculiar, thongh like the striped 
bass he takes the bait without hesitation and starts 9way, 
and wheii he feels the prick of the book, accelerates his speed, 
swimming low, and making a very long and strong run. If 
you have never taken one you will be puzzled with his invet- 
erate persistence in keeping down and running deep, and 
your sQrprise will not be diminished when he finally breaks 
water a hundred yards from the boat ; and you will wonder, 
after landing a fish which has taken you nearly half an hour 
to kill, that it weighs scarcely three pounds. The vital spark 
of the kingfish IB very brilliant, and he is very tenacious of it; 
but, once tanded, he exhibits a vanqubhed look, and bis or- 
ange-colored eyes and scaly head turn downward, as if both 
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KmapisH Tackue. 

ill : elthBT tbe VtiglnU or ^>roM'a bend, made of final; tant- 

leedle-polnled i ■ ibort band *Dd low polnl <a reqnlmd, bc- 

rTinuIli uid a book ollaiga win Inpn^iartloD to lbs iIif 

mauT, bcuaw of tba s^'est Mrangtii of (be flab- B. TndnE 

lODld bis graduated to the attength uf the tide, hanoe Iha comhi- 

_ _ie beat, bccaiue lie paDdaroalt; ma; be Incnued or dhninlahad 

mthoot nntring Iba line. C Oennui dlier lip, moonled with camelUn or vale, 

' ■-■- ^^"—- ■ ' Innoewood : i^nlar atia. D. Part of ■ lucawood 

pilde,. and line. X. Line, ahowlni; bow It pawen 

„ J. P. aalda,ofOetnian allTer, bell-metal, or alaml- 

a1 ftnlde-atticbad br Uie mm riiu: wbkh hareag ibe cameUui. 
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wonoguL 

&tigued and sBhamed; not like tbe striped bass and Bbeep»- 
head, vho look happy, and seem to say, "Mr. Angler, I gueee 
yoQ had yonr metal tried in playing mo ;" or like a traveler 
just arrived from Europe, assuming an air of importance, as 
if condescending to visit America just to see for himself what 
the Yankees are like. But, though the kingfish looks like a 
deck-passenger after a long voyage, the angler is sure of one 
ptnnt in his favor, and the cook, as well as the epicure, will 
be fully assured of another. * 

The kingfish shoals on a clean sandy bottom, feeds on ant§- 
taoea, and prefe'rs shrimp, shedder, and soft-shell crabs and 
lobsters. Anchor off Barren Island to the north of the edge of 
ths channel, and expect sport Anchor east of Chesnequaok 
Creek, on the border of the channel between there and Free- 
port, and in August and September you can not fail of ob- 
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taining rapturous aport. Take your bait with you from a 
New York market, for fear of delay. Caving Channel, a 
Handy bottom tideway from Commuuipaw to Jersey City, is 
Maid to be ft favorite run for small kingfish, where good sport 
is often realized on the first of the flood. Kingfish feed also 
at numerous places in the South Bay, and all along the coast 
of New Jersey. 

To Hnglers whu dwell near the coast, 
The kingfiali ia ■ pecnlinr joy ; 

And among sU the eoaiy host, 

fhis they choose us their favorite toj. 

SECTION SIXTH. 
THE HOG FISH. 

This fish is very numerous on the Bahama banks and along 
the coast of the Southern States, visiting in the spring, which 
is its spawning season, as far north as tlie mouth of the Ches- 
apeake Bay. It is white-meated and very juicy, requiring no 
butter or lard in cooking, and its peculiar flavor is very rich 
and creamy, being the best table-fish among anglers' fishes of 
the South. It ranges in weight from five to fifteen pounds. 
Its scales are rather large, except on the head, where they an- 



Thb Hogfibh. 



very small. The first dorsal is spinous-rayed, and all the 
rays of the other fins are soft. It is marked similar to the 
perch, with rays or bars of a darker shade than the rest of the 
fish, which is a i-eddish-browii. This fish is angled for by 
Ktill-iiaiting with shedder or soft-shell crab, and with shank- 
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headed hooks, like those for taking large baBs. Ab its Bcaleti 
are very tenacious, some cooks reoommend skinniog it aa the 
Sev Englanderfi do tautog and jeilov percb. It is an excel- 
lent fish vhea staffed and baked, but it ie rather adipose for 
boiling. 

Apropos of scaling fish : First, lave them in vinegar, and 
the most tenacious scales will be easily removed. 



THE ( 

This is a silver^ided fish with gray back and white belly. 
The fish is very plump, round, and iat, without any foreign 
taste. It usually weighs from two to five pounds, and is 
juicy enough to fiy .without butter. It is one of the best 
breakfast fishes of the shores and estuaries, and usually shoals 
with the squeteague, and utters several grunts after being 
landed. It is angled for the same as the squeteague. Its 
fins are all soft-rayed, and it is leather-mouthed; medium 
sized scales cover tha body. In speaking of a frying fish, I 
believe in the epicurean theory of never frying a fish which 
weighs over half a pound ; and that boiling, broiling, baking, 
and ehowdering are the only true ways to cook fish, except 
the primitive ones of rolling them in buttered paper and roast- 
ing them in hot embers, or threading them on a birch toast- 
ing-fork, with a slice of pork, and roasting them before a 
^■amp-fire. The grunter is a great, delicacy, and very good 
game fbrtJie sportsman with rod and reel 
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THE GOLDEN UULLKT. 

This is emineDtly it fish of the coast and inlets of the Caro- 
Itnaa, though in summer it is taken in conndf rable numbere 
as &r north as the coast and estuaries of Netr Jersey. Its 
mouth is very small and toothless, so that a person might be 
led to suppose that it lived on animalctda did it not Mte so 
ravenously. In size, the golden mullet range from half a 
pound to a pound, and they are so fat that cooks say **.they 
fry themselves.^ I know of no fish posaeasing in an equal de- 
gree the rich, sweet juiciness of the golden mallet. It is al- 
ways distinguishable by ftx>m two to four jet spots above 
the tail. The color of the back is brown, sides golden, belly 
white, meat a cream color. Its scales are small and soft, fine 
soil-rayed. The body is masculated in dark shades like the 
nqueteague, and the tail is straight across the end. 



Thb Ooldbn Uullbt. 



Hie golden mullet affords exciting sport to the young an- 
gler with very light bass and perch tackle. The rod should 
either be four-jointed and ten feet long, or a plain bamboo 
pole, mounted with guides and reel-rings. The reel maybe 
small, but large enough to carry a hundred yards of fine linen ■ 
line, because the angler sometimes hooks sqaetcague, gmnt- 
ers, striped bass, and kingfish while angling for the smaller 
delicacy. The golden mullet affects shrimp bait, but will 
aometimea take mussels and sofl clams. The hook must be 
small — single leaders ar* preferred — and a swivel and float 
afford the prettiest sport, with two hooks, as rigged for email 
striped bass. The golden mullet seldom ventures Jar above 
ivers, and it should not be disgraced by con- 
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founding it "with the numerous tamily of mullets of the Mugil 
genut. 

TBX WHITB PBRCB. 

This fish is found at the meeting of salt and fre^ waters all 
along the coast from Cape Cod to the Carollnas, and, though 
umilar in essential marks, it differs in shade and symmetr)' 
dther according to its food or the waters it inhabits. It is a 
little fish at best, ranging all the way from three ounces to 
three pounds. Of couree you throw the small ones l)&<!k if 
you do not hook them in the gills. The back is neutral-tmt- 
-ed,tddes a silvery lustre, and belly white. The first dorsal is 
apinous, and the others soft-rayed, except the first anal. T^e 
bead is small, and, with its silver-plated gill-covers, small 
month, and little teeth, looks pretty, bites freely, and resists 
the angler merrily. This fish is peculiarly adapted for the 
sport of juveniles. It is a pan-fish, white-meated, flat, easily 
.scaled, and quite a delicacy in November, for it is one of our 
latest biting fishes. Angle for it with light bass-tackle, and 
it a generally to be found near where a creek of fresh water 
empties into salt water, or in brackish waters over springs 
wliich bubble up from the bottom of a pond or river. A 
white perch which weighs hat a pound afibrds sport with 
light tackle, and, when weighing three pounds, it plays very 
vigorously. 
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ThiB is a small, delicate fieh, supposed hj same to belong 
to the salmon tribe, though it ia not nearly bo much like it 
as is a shiner like a shad. It is almost translucent, and from 
five to eight inches in length ; its meat Is soft, white, and 
sveet, with no bones but the spine and ribs, which are so 
small and tender that they are eaten with the precious mor- 
sel of a fish when fried hard in olive oil, or rolled in Soar and 
fried in batter so as to be crisp. I\k scales are impercepti- 
ble, but the skin, traced in small diamond lines, is like the 
canvas skin of the trout of Iioag Lake. It is ash-colored on . 
the back, with white sides and belly. This is a favorite bait 
for trout or salmon, and an excellent sample for a spinning 
bait. As affording sport, the smelt is no mean game. Late 




The Smbli. — Oiiutm Eperlauiu. — Yarrell. 



in the autumn, wh«i ice begins to border the streams, the 
angler rigs a long perch-rod with a small multiplying reel, 
and a fine line rigged with half a dozeu small trout or min- 
now hooks on short snells fastened to the main line, six inch- 
es apart, and baited with pieces of shrimp or bits of clam, 
and resorts in boat up small tidal streams, anchors and angles 
for them during the flood tide, when it is not uncommon to 
take from a fourth to half a dozen of these pearly beauties at 
a time, as fast as he can bait his hooks and cast them near 
the boat There is nothing prettier than those gems dangling 
and shining at the end of the line, when they emit the odor 
of fresh cucumbers. On the approach of winter, anglers of 
all ages are seen on the bridges and along the saline streams 
of the coast, from Delaware Bay to the eastern boundary of 
Maine ; and as an article of commerce, thousands are sold in 
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the New York markets, the average retail price being iventy 
cents a poond. The smelt is emineotly the winter sport for 
the angler, succeeding the white perch in small tidal creeks. 
Ttua fish will also take the fly when sunk to their feeding 
level near the bottom. 

When twinUiug iciclea depend 

From woods tbat with the bright Treight bend, 

When salt; gtream and open soand 

With ftdamantine ice u« botmd, 

Hien o'er the solid fttnen gtream 

The tentaof (be smelt-fiaharB gleam; 

Each opei with axe Che ciysisl floor. 

Then pMient watches at the door. 

THE BPEABUIO, OB 8ILTEB8IDSS. 

This is the same order of abdominales as the smelt and 
capliD, shoals with them, aqd is eminently a bait for the sal- 
mon and striped bass. Late in October, in a tideway, bait 
witli this fisb ibr striped bass. On Pelbam Bridge, anglers 
are seen letting (be line carry out with the strong tide this 
^ny bait, or casting with float, light swivel sinker, and thjs 
bait, which — where the most rapid current slackens toward 
an eddy — attracts the leap of a striped, satin-sided beauty, 
forcing the blood to the ends of the digits of the angler. The 
apper part of the head is rather flat, and the tiny gill rays 
ire six in number, and the side-belt shines like silver. 

" Color. — Pale olive-green above the lateral line ; opercles 
and sides silvery ; obscure traces just below the lateral line 
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of a broad satin-like band, extending the whole length of the 
body; the place of the ribs indicates Itutroas stripes, which 
disappear shortly after death ; upper part of the operclcs, 
near the nape, dark green ; caudal dark at the base, and with 
an obscure marginal band; dorsal oandal fins light green; 
pectoralB, ventntla, and anal light colored, tinged iaintly with 
bluish; irides silvery; bones of the head Bub-diapbanoos." 

The foregoing quotation is from De Kay's description of 
tJw amelty but he. inadvertently described a ipearing. I am 
not Burprised at that, for they shoal together,/ and even Dr. 
Clerk, an angler and a Bcholar, did not know the difierenoe 
until I casually pointed it out to him. 

When in the aatomD's latest dine, . . 

, And flrit the Mrmnu nin ic; cold. 

In Indiui nuiuiMT'a ciimaon prune, 

When forest tree* are touched with gidd. 
Then take the silveij Bah that gleam 
Along tJie eddies of the strMtm. 



His is the tiny, translucent fish, of Irom three to uz incbee 
in length, wbifJi Bhoals in gre^ abundance on the shores of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and is chiefly used as bait for 
cod. It will be seen that this fish belongs to the same order 
as the smelt and spearing, the chief difference consiBting in 
its double anal fin. All codfish fleets employ a sloop, two 
row-boats, and a set of hands with capita nets, to keep them 
supplied with bait It is an interesting sight to witness a 
city of boats distributed over many miles of water in the 
Oulf of St. Lawrence, or abont Newfoundland, and the bait- 
tenders hauling seines over shoals and about islands where 
the tiny caplin resort for protection from the cod. So, it a:p- 
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pears, Sreat Nature haa wUely ordained that big fishea shall 
eat the little ones, and, to compeneate for this consamptioQ, 
fishes natTirally increase many hundred fold faster than land 
aiumaU, as before observed. 

I have presented these three great baitB-:-the smelt, spear- 
ing, and oapliB — ^for the angler's information, for I have been 
aoquainted irith many anglers vho coold not name the dif- 
ferent fishes when taken t<^ther in great masses. Shoals 
0. these fishes are followed by salmon, codfish, and by the 
Itfger fishes of prey, snch as tfao horse maokerel, cero, and 
bonetta, orer which hover flocks of galls, and ever and aoou 
tbe latter swoop and shriek as they pick ap the debris float- 
ing on the sorlace left by the monsters ■as they follow and 
feed on the shoals of these tender delicacies. 




TBB CtkfLtX.—ilaUotat DiT&MM. 

AU the estuaries of rivers and shores of the St. Lawrence 
teem with the caplin, and sometimes with the Smelt also, and 
occasionally with all these throe shoaling together. They 
fiwm the staple food of the silver trout of the estuaries. All 
these fishes spawn in the ' spring, and, therefore, I am stuv 
prised that they shonld be supposed to belong to any branch 
of the Saimo gerau. 

SECTION SEVENTH. 

THE SKA BASS. 
Where tow the level Jersej Otott 
^ireadg oat its rtbb'd and laodj flom'. 
At break of day the fiBheiv Uanch 
lie tittle (Iciff, «o amft and Btaach, 
S|mad the white lait, foniaka die Etrand, 
To daic the ocean miloi from land. 
Full well bj ghoremarkj thej may know 
When reef* of weeds are hidden low ; 
G2 
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, There, anchor'd st the dawn of day, 

They rob the nuuine banki oTprey. 

The sea btus is not strictly a vegetariao, though it risitx 
.vegetable banks to spawn and feast upon the numerous sioali 
Crustacea which hide amongst sea-weed. It occupies a re- 
spectable place in the culinary calendar, and is preferred to 
cod for a chowder. It is eminently a coast fish, and seldom 
ventures far above the estuaries, bays, and back-waters, or 
bayous. The sea bass, porgee, and tautog banks along the 
coast of New Jersey form ona of the attractions of Long 
Branch, and they arc a real blessing to the members of the 
hand-line-committee, who realize in them a cheap relaxation 
from business and the lassitude caused by too constant work 
hi a city during the heat of summer. 



The Sea Bass. 

Several excui-sion steamers run every alternate day to the 
Fishing Banks, where they make a day's excursion for half a 
dollar, and whence often on the evening of the same day each 
passenger returns with three dollars worth of sea baas. A 
lai^e business is done throughout the summer and autumn 
in the capture and sale of sea bass. 

The meat of the sea bass laminates in compact flakes, not 
30 soft and watery as the cod, but more succulent and deli- 
cate in taste. This fish usually mns from three to twelve 
pounds, and is what angler's term a bottom-feeding fish, con- 
sequently not an especial favorite with the disciples of rod 
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and reel Ite feeding-gronads extend along the coast from 
Delaware to Maine, wherever the eca-weed growB irom beds 
of muBBelB. This fiah, like many herbivorous fisheB of the 
Orient, lays its eggs, and they are vivified on the weeds and 
among the shells of the bottom. This process continnes trom 
Hay nntil Angnst, and the shoals remain on the banks until 
most of their annual progeny leave the shell, when they all 
resort to deeper waters to winter. 

It is a ravenous fish to bite, and seldom breaks water nntil 
ready for the landiog-net. Unlike the tautog, its mouth is 
large and leathery, easy to hook, and tenacious to hold. Its 
color is a bluish, and sometimes a greenish black, light«ned a 
trifle at the lower parts of the sides and belly. Its scaleB are 
aboat a quarter of ao inch in diameter, and its dorsal fins — 
while spioous — are , not very hard ; the other fins are soft- 
rayed, except.thefrontj^y of the aaal. 

The Bea basaiis a,bbiler,but epicures' regard it as superior 
in a ohowder. Chowder clnbs use no fish but sea bass. Lit- 
tle. Jlecfc dams improve the chowder, and, as I was for some 
tigie. secretary of the Latourette Chowder G tub, and. superin- 
tended a combination of the gustatory' elements, I wHlhere 
describe a ^mple. chowder for anglers. A common iron pot, 
of globular shape, is best to make a chowder in. Slice, ae - 
thin as possible, enough salt pork to cover the bottom and 
ndefl of the pot, to prevent the chowder from burning. Then 
cover the pork with a layer of quartered onioos, which have 
been previously .parboiled fifteen minutes ; then cover the 
onions with a layer offish cut in two-inch-square pieces; 
then cover (he fish with a layer of tomatoes ■ then a layer of 
tea-biscuit; then a layer of clams; then a layer of onions, and 
continue the layers in the rotation described until the pot is 
filled. Season each layer witli salt, and a mixture of red and 
black peppers, together with such other condiments as de- 
Wed. Cover the pot, and let it stew or boil an hour ; then 
poor upon it A-om a pint to a quart of Chatean Margaux,or 
?ood Bordeaux claret, and let it simmer half an hour longer. 
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Ghowdet should remain over the fire nesriy tvo hoora. Iliii 
chowder has the . merit of being simple, and — to » hungry 
aporlsman — it is palatable, tfaongh npt ho epicurean ae thr 
chowder made by the late Paniel Webster, the receipt tor 
which is given on mother page. 

Oiowder- parties, uid clam -bakes are American iDsUto- 
tions, and they are indulged in annuaily in July and August 
throughout the whole length of the coasts of New York and 
New England. 

In a commercial point of view, the sea. bass ranks with the 
tantog, and next to the cod, being oonsumed anHually to the 
number of onillions. 

For capture with rod and reel the common striped bass- 
tackle is used. I have taken hundreds of small ones in a dsy 
while angling for sheepshead. They take with equal voraci- 
ty shrimp, clam, and shedder crab. A shoal of a single pur 
of fish number probably five thousand wfaieh attun to the 
weight of half a pound and over ; not more, because ground- 
sharks and other marine camivora thin their nmks when-fin- 
gerlinga. Their feeding-time is during the lull of the waters, 
between the turn of the tides, when they yield themselvcK 
willing victims to the angler's captivating art. They wagh 
from half a pound to five pounds, md some shoals nu> from 
eight to fifteen pounds. As one of our common food fisbes, 
it is a shade more respectable than most of those which have 
by quality and atatm been consigned to the hand-line mijti- 
tudc. 

THE POKOEE. 

"Hiis fish runs from a qoartw to three pounds in weight, 
and unites with the blackfish (taut*^) and bergall (oaahogset) 
to form the guerrilla army of thieves for robbing bait when 
the angler, with hooks too Jarge for its mouth, is fishing for 
i&Tger game. Its mouth is armed with pin-point teeth like 
those of the perch, and while it can not bite in two a unglF 
gut snell or thin linen line, is most dezteroas in robbing baw 
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hooka, or mauling and mutilating the bait. It is a greedy 
little diiny sinner, wliieh is both herbivorous and carnivM^ 
ong, fomgtug on both fish Aad vegetable diets, and shoaling 
whh the omnium gathenun of bottom fish, which makethuf 
summer habitations among the weedy banks called by th^ 
name all along the coast from Maine to Georgia, from three 
to six mUes from shore, purveying every where from their 
homes, into all the estuaries and tidal back-aets, for proven* 
der. The porgee is one of the most numerous of coast fishes, 
ind as greedy as it is plenty. Dr. Brown, in his Anglers' 
. Guide, states that the steam-boat which runs daily to th« 
poigee banks in summer returns with many thousand per- 
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gee^ bemdes Che sea baas and tanti^, averaging from six to 
ten tjionsand-as their daily catoh with the hand-tine. To tha 
mechanics and clerks of the metropolis tliese dally GxcurBions 
in midsummer to the fishing-banks are great blessings ; for, 
besides the inflation of the lungs with bracing sea-air, the 
<Amag^ of seene^ and the exercise out of doors, they bring 
haok more than an adequate compensation for the pittance 
expended fer the day's recreation; There can not be. too 
many boats engaged in msldi^ fishing-bank exoursious, pro 
Fided the boats are sound and well managed. la general, 
the captains of excursion steamers are well acquainted witii 
tfai» topography of the banks, and know where to ordor th« 
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heaving of the anchor for good fishing. The charge for pas- 
B^e includes hand-line tackle and bait, bo that a man may 
start in the morning empty-handed, and be landed at home 
the same evemng ;with a large mess of fish. 

The porgee is a paa-fisfa: of sweet and delicate flavor when 
first canght,but its juices soon become absorbed, aind, with 
the loss of its -juiciiieBB, becomes nearly tasteless. While 
easting along the coast.for.' striped bass, anglers Irequeatly 
hook these nimble shiners, and the guides always draw them 
at ODce and place them in moss between a cleft of rocks for 
their owTi ^tii^, preferring them to the "striped bass. 

The.'poi^ee is supposed to spawn on the w;eedy baiika with 
the sea bass and tautog early in spring, when the last year's 
hatch leave for estuaries, purveying to the head of tide- 
waters. In angling for this fish perch tackle is used. Hie 
rod is from ten to eleven feet in length, multiplying reel car- 
rying a hundred yards of fine linen or silk line, cork float, and 
swivel sinker, single -gut leader and snells, with mionow 
books. Taking them is pretty sport for ladies and children. 
Use shrimp or clam bait, and let the bait nearly cover the 
point of the hook; and where they are numerous — as they are 
throughout summer in nearly all tidal waters in and above 
the estuaries — the angler will pair them nearly every time 
he baits his hooks. The fashion is becoming more and more 
prevalent along the tidal waters of the Atlantic coast, where 
they are shut in from the heaving and throbbing of the sea, 
for whole families to take a seat in a row-boat toward even- 
ing, and row out to some favorite ground not fer fix)m diore, 
but at a sufficient distance to enjoy difierent landscape views 
of both shores, and there to anchor the boat and angle for 
poises, with an occasional sea bass, squete^ne, and black- 
fish. Rocking in a boat over the running tide is great food 
to vitality, and the evening scenes from the water, with the 
pleamng exercise of angling, are blessings to be thankful 
for. 
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SECTION EIGHTH. 



1. Bta»<BlpedWnBae,/<o»nM misCtu. 2; Trampet-flsh. Sea-SDlpe, or BeUawB-flsh, 



The family of the wrasses, or rockfish, inclndes our com- 
mon bergalls, the Xew York tautog or oommoa blackfish, and 
thoee fancy-colored species known as " old wives of the flea." 
Of the latter there are several varieties, such as the red old 
wife, the blue old wife, and the yellow old wife, which are bo 
named in accordance with their prevailing colors. The thick 
poQtbg lips of the fish of this family are their moBt striking 
characteristic The wrasses were known to the poet Oppian, 
who describes the beds of sea-weed as their favorite placets 
of resort: 

"And tfaere thick bedsormossf verdure greir — 

Sea-grass, and spreading wrack are seen : bdow. 

Gay rainbow-fish, and sable wrasse resort. " 

The foregoing is an extract from Willson's Fifth Reader, 
and forms a part of the " Glimpae of Ichthyology" which this' 
work includes. 
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« Hie fish (Fig. 3) \b termed tautog along the coast of New 
England, and is equally veil known as blad^iah along tbe . 
shores of Long Island and New. Jersey, south of which it if 
not numerous, nor is it north of the Vineyard Sound, thoagfa 
it has greatly increased along Cape Cod withiq the past fif- 
teen years. 

WhoreTer kdp and se&~waed cling 
To ramparts form'd of rugged rock(, 
' The taalog finds a ilwelling'pUc«s 
Deep down in watera at their bate ; 
Or where a paswng boat hath met 
Its Gue along tbe rocky shore, 
And, with its broken ribs and keel. 
Lies rotting on tbe ocean floor — 
There, where the clinging »hdl and weed 
Gather, and barnacles abound, 
Tbe hUckfish, seeking oat their feed, 
Id numbere b; the book are found. 

The tantog is one of the largest family of fishes which in- 
habit the waters along the coast from Vineyard Sound to Del- 
aware Bay. Urchins along shores begin fishing by taking 
cachogset, kunners, and bergalls — all of the diminative car- 
nivora or bMt-robbers — and if, in their eSbrta, they succeed in 
capturing a tautog, the lacky urchin who thus lacceeds to 
the first step of fishing thereafter scrapes money together to 
purchase a regular hand-line and two tautog hooka, witli a 
heavy sinker. He then rigs a hand-line en regie, and cosmd- 
era himself a juvenile member of the ** hand-line-oommittee,^ 
not to be entitled to full membership until he can earn by 
fishing a miniature scow large enough to float two young- 
sters of from seven to ten years of age. Then, with a stone 
for anchor, they scull frohi clump to reef of rocks near the 
Hbores of our tidal estuaries and small bays, and once in a 
while add to their catches of blackfish a weakfish, or even a 
striped bass ! This achievement affords the barefooted i«g)- 
ment a week's discussion, and forthwith the Inokv urchin be- 
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cornea the arbiter in &11 piscatorial disputes, as ^f^ell as the 
oooDselor in all arraagcments of fiBbing-tackle, until some 
otber boy takes a larger fisK 

Bat the blackfish, or taatc^jie not to be disdained by the 
diKtple of rod and reel Though he is eminently a commer- 
cial fish, yet a tideoiinaer of his femily which weighs from 
eighl to twelve pounds makes suoh dips and runs as try both 
the angler and his tackle. A somewhat celebrated senator 
of Rhode Island (now the Chinese embassador) used annual- 
ly to sp^id several summer weeks in fishing for tautog with 
u artistically-rigged liaud-Iine. He sculled his boat to the 
ed^ of the tide, on the bank between a rapid current and 
nearly slack water, and near au islet or reef of rocka in the 
Seeonnet River, where the water is about fifteen feet deep ; 
inchored his punt firmly, standing up in the stem, and cast 
«Hne seventy-five feet of line, armed with two books about 
two feet above the sinker, and baited with clam. In this 
ny I have known him to take one hundred pounds of tau- 
tog in one hour. 

At the mouth of the Seeonnet River there are numerous 
pounds, built of stone, or staked out with netting, for the 
purpose of catching tautog, porgee — or scapogue, as the ■ 
luge ones are called — and numerous minor bottom, fry. Re- 
cently a salmon was caught in one of these infamous traps, 
tod, if it is seriously contemplated to restore salmon to our 
<lMerted rivers, the first at^ should be to take op all nets 
fiutened to stakes in the rivers and along the coasL 

Tantog are eaten while fresh. Neither the tautog or any 
other fish of the estuaries which is angled for are cured by 
«»It or refrigeration. They are, as it were, hand-to-mouUi 
fishes. Both the tautog and sea bass are kept alive many 
•lays, and sometimes weeks, in fibh-cars anchored in water 
"iiited to their growth. I^e blackfish is next to the shad in 
affitrding lite greatest amount of estuary fish to our markets. 
Its meat is watery, and the scales are so firmly set that some 
persons invariably lave them in vinegar before scaling. lu 
H 
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New England they genersUy skin the taatog, as an «aeier 
proceea than scaling, and consider it a culinary delicacy whea 
properly cooked, of which there are three methodB, i. &, broil- 
ing, frying, and Bteving. Before frying the fish, score him 
across each aide an inch apart, as you would any breakiast 
pan-fish. Fry some salt pork to a crisp; .take out the pork, 
and, while the fat is bo hot as to be next to blazing, roll ^our 
fish in a mixture of rye and com meal, and place it in the 
sparkling hot &t, and let it brown. Turn it twice, and dredge 
it each time with flour, so that its crust will become an eighth 
of an inch thick. After broiling, and while piping hot, bust 
it with butter, salt it, and give it a simple dash of red pep- 
per, which Btimulates without inflaming the stomach, and the 
alightefit dash of black as a bouquet, though it does inflame 
the stomach without stimulating or aseisting digestion. 

The following receipt by an editor otqwlgue chose de gotU 
is worth remembering : 

"Now, fair ruler of the destinies of dinner (for if thonbeest 
a man I have no sympatbies toward thee), smoke-oompeliing 
Betty, or Mary, or whatever else may be the happy appella- 
tive in which not only tbon, bat all of as rejoice, thou haat 
before thee one of the most delicately absorbent Bobstanoep 
in nature, imbibing flavor from every thing which snrroundg 
it, whether of adverse or of propitious tendency ; subject, as 
Warren Hastings said of the tenure of the British possessions 
in India, alike ' to the touch of chance or the breath of opin- 
ion.' 

"Thou hast it, my choice Mary! The small, deep stew- 
pan — with its thin cullender or strainer, on which the fish is 
to be lowered to the bottom, that it may, when slewed into 
soft del^ht, be gently raised again without injnring its integ- 
rity of form — glows with brightness in front of thee! Thy 
vigorons arm of mo£tled red, thy round wrist, and small, coni- 
pact fingers, grasp the sharp-pointed knife with which to sat- 
isfy thyself that not one scale r^nains around the heail, the 
fins, the tail 
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"Now tail and fins are nicely shortened m their termina- 
tion, not hacked oS. A little salt ie thrown over the fi^ 
merely to harden and not aalt it, and it lies two honra for tbie 
'parpoee. It is then scored, that it may not break when it 
swells, and browned well upon the gridiron, &om which it 
is carefhlly taken np, and laid to repose npon a bed of nioely- 
peeled and very fresh mnshroomB, daintily spread over the 
strainer. 

"While the fish was hardening, Mary has had a communi- 
ettion iVom np stiura. Aa extra bottle of the Ghateaa of 
twenty-five had been nsavailingly opened the day before to 
tempt a total abstinence friend who had arrived from the 
coDDtiy. Good part of it remains, and at this moment it is 
decanted into the stew-pan ; the freighted struner deaoende 
into the wine, and the fish, entirely immersed in the amethjnr 
tine element, regrets do more its loss of U&, of liberty, and 
youth. A white onion or two is eUoed into rings, that &11 aa 
decorations over him ; a few berries of pepper thrown in ; idz 
eloves; two blades ofmace; an eschalotjifyoo think proper; 
and Cayenne or not, according to yoar taste. The stew-pan 
is then covered, and a carefbl, slow, epicurean simmer com- 
pletes the work." 

Daring winter the blackfish hibernates under rocks in the 
' bays and estuaries, as proven by the v^nt entirely ctomng 
and a thin film growing over the month. In the spring tiiey 
appear with the dogwood blossom and the chestnut leaves. 

" When chegtnnt Imtm tre as big u tbamb-nail, 
Then bite blMkfiah wltluHit (ail ; 
Bat Then eiKeamt leavee Me ad long u a qmn, 
Hien catch blacUsh if 70a can." 

hi angling for the tautog, use a heavy bass rod, heavy trac- 
ing unker like that for sheepshead, but hooks of the Vi^^inia 
bend and short nib. Swivel sinkers are preferred by stmite. 
I^ the point of hook be very sharp. Sometimes striped 
bus, sea baas, sqneteagne, gmntera, and sheepHhead feed with 
the tantog. It is necessary, therefore, to rig with as large a 
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hotik as will answer for small striped bass and aqnete^ne, 
and one strong enough for tant<^, or one rather larger than 
the common blackfish hook. Let yonr leader be part of your 
line, say three fourths of a yard long, and attached to a brass 
swivel; mn the line through the tracing sinker, and attach 
it to the upper end of the swivel. Bait with shrimp, shedder 
crab or shedder lobsterj fiddler, soft or hard shell clam, or the 
sand-worm dng along the sandy shore at low tide. . 

The tantog bitea like the sheepshead, but with less power. 
Tou feel the premoniti*^, but when he dashes aside the pull 
is weaker than that of a sheepshead. I mean now a tide-run- 
ning tautog of from three to eight pounds, which feeds on the 
edge of swift water, has a white nose, and is fair game The 
tantog which feeds close to the base of the rocks is an adept 
at getting hooks or sinkers fastened in the clefts, for so soon 
as he bites he darts under or between the rocks, leaving the 
angler thankful if the fish will liberate the hook or sinker as 
the price of his freedom. The bite of a small blackfish of 
irom one fourth of a pound to a ponnd is like that of a roach 
or sunfish, but huge ones bite with enei^, and play so aa to 
afford sport. All the fishes angled for along the coast, except 
the striped bass and bluefish, are usually lauded with a tiet. 
'nte: color of the tautog is bluish-black, with a lighter Aadc 
under the belly and lower mandible. The mouth is fiimish-' 
ed with very small teeth. The engraving is a perfect coun- 
terpart of the fish in appearance. 

The Flodttoek, — J^euronectea Fksua. 
The fionnder is an important estuary fish for boys and hand- 
line fishers, though it is not appreciated very highly by rod 
fishermen. It is one of the latest fishes angled for in autumn 
when the icicles begin to form, and it is the first fish that 
bites in the spring. It is to be found in the estuaries and up 
the rivers as far as salt water runs ; also in our bays. It is 
a fish of the temperate zone, and, from its great numbers in 
fipring in all the inlets from tlie Atlantic, is a profitable fish. 
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and a great blessing to the poor. Thoagii generally caught 
with a hand-line, many are takeo in set-nets and fykes. With 
light perch tackle, small hooks, and clam bait, it furnishes 
sport to the disciple of rod and reel who does not fieh for 
trout, and has no fishing in the vicinity of New York until 
the striped bass awaken to a feeding senBe, which is usually 
fiwn the first to the twentieth of May, toward the head of 
tide water. 

SECTION NINTa 

THE BLrSFISH. 

Professor AGtohill has given to this fish, which affords 
more ^lort with the troll than any other^tfae classical name 
of 2inmodo^ SaUator, the first from temno, to out in pieces, 
probably indicating its sharp teeth ; and the last signifying 
a pantomime dancer, doubtless with reference to its leaping 
or skipping ; but, as if these names were not sufficiently de- 
scriptive, he adds those of Scomber PluTrUteue, or leaden mack- 
erel. 




Tub Blcefibk. — TemaoiioH Sallater. 



The bluefish is known along the coast of Kew EngUnd a« 
the horse mackerel, but that is a different fish, and grows to 
Uie woght of a thousand pounds, and sometimes more, whiU' 
the blnefish seldom attains to twenty, though I have heard 
of thirty-pounders. The color from the back to the almost 
imperceptible lateral line is a leaden blue, whence it gradn- 
^y Ughtens to a white belly. The first dorsal fin is spinous 
—very sharp and strong, while the second and anal are ap- 
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proximfttely ri^d, being fixed and translnceat ; the rays, 
thongh not spinoaB, remBin Btanding even after life is extinot. 
These fins are like Bails always set, or like a centre-board 
above as well as in the keel. The body, head, and fins for 
half an inch are covered with infinite^mal scales. The jaws 
are very strong, and the gill-covers like three plates of steeL 
The jaws are armed with a row of strong, closely-set, sharp 
teeth^ which will cut a cord of one fourth of an inch in diam- 
eter in two as smoothly as it could be done with a knife, for 
they are sharp-edged, and those of each jaw are like saw- 
teeth which match perfectly; therefore beware of fingers in 
dislodging a hook from its powerful jaws. 

The yoQDg blnefish, which are hatched in quiet nooks of 
bays along the beaches, wag their way like other estuary 
younglings, without being provided with a bag of provision 
suspended by the umbilical cord, like the young of the Salmo 
genus, but by instinct they propel their tiny selves to the sa- 
line creeks and inlets from the sea, to prevent being devoured 
by the parents which visit the spawning beds early in Jane, 
to subsist on sacb of their young as have not yet emigrated. 
The young fish are vulgarly called " snapper" or " snapping 
mackerel," and are the bright little predacious thieves which 
steal by small particles the angler's bait before striped bass 
or squeteagne can get a taste of it. In October, having 
grown to the weight of half a pound each, the shgal reunites 
preparatory to going into winter quarters, where the Gulf 
Stream keeps the water at an even temperature ; and if per- 
chance they meet gut snells on their way, they bite them in 
two without eSbrt. During the last fortnight of their sojourn 
near the shore they purvey for young menhaden and spear- 
ing, but keep at a respectfiil distance from shoals of older 
fisb. This is supposed to be the case with nearly all shoals 
of coast and estuary fishes, and a shoal is merely the progeny 
of one pair of fishes, and the hatch of one laying of owi. 
Though in summer they may wander apart for food, yet, 
warned by an unerring instinct, they reutiite in autumn to 
form an army. 
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The blnefifih returns to ^nr shores after its firet voyi^ a 
Ivo-ponnder, being then one year old ; and by antnmn these 
^hteen-mouths' old fish veigh from three to five poonds 
each; but only those which weigh ft-om five to fifteen pounds, 
with a semi-ocoasioQaltventy-ponnder, are regarded as good 
spoTt for the trolL These large ones are eeldom taken in 
ponndfi or nets, for they can liberate themselves with their 
teeth from almost any net or pea not made of Bteel ; but the 
yonnger shoals evince more prying cariosity, which leads 
tnauy of them into nets fostened to groand fixtures in saffi- 
dent nombers to keep oar markets supplied with them from 
Jaae oatil November. 

But the midsummer blaefish, having recently spawned in 
OUT bays, are lean and dry food unless cooked within the same 
hour they are caught, when they are juicy and tender, but 
lack the rich succulency of the October shoals. The bluefish 
taken in aatomn is equally good as a broiler, or to bake or 
Muse, so long as it can be kept sweet by the use of ice. This 
is the case with every branch of the mackerel family; and 
the bluefish of October, when canned in salt, is preferred by 
many to the, common mackerel Both the bluefiBh and mack- 
erel are in best coadition fix)m the middle of October until 
the tenth of November, when they begin to deteriorate and 
fall away to thinness, probably because the butter-fish and 
hay.«hiiiera have settled away to bibem&t«, and the smelt and 
spearing have moved into brackish waters, leaving the blue- 
fiah no alternative bat to starve or move farther south, and 
within the influence of the Gulf Stream. 

It is well understood by amateurs and fishermen that the 
bluefish, like the prawn, visit our bays and estuaries period- 
ically, remaining sometimes only a season, and at other timen 
several years. The present visit of the bluefish has been the . 
longest one known to the oldest inhabitant of Long Isluid, 
having lasted twenty years. Every year since its present 
advent it has become more namerous and larger. In 1850, 
a ten-pound bluefish waa a greater curiosity than is a twenty- 
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poond one now. Then, shoals of blaefiah were rare ; now 
they are to be met with every where that the angler plies hi^ 
gentle art along the Atluitic coast 

In trolling for bluefish, metal sqnid are supposed to be ^ 
best, though bone, ivory, and pearl are frequently uaed in a 
light breeze for small fish. Large, heavy baits are best for 
large bluefish. The following engraving illustrates the 
shapes, and they should be made from five to six inches in 
length, or they can be purchased of the right weights and 
patterns at our best fishing-tackle stores. 




Bluefish Squids. 



Na 1. Material German silver, with a pearl plate inlaid ou 
each side. The shank of the hook extends through the 
squids, and the trolUng-line attaches to the ring by a 
double hitch, or to a strip of raw hide — which is better — 
that plays fi-eely in the ring. The points of thJe hooka arc 
at right angles with the width of the squid. 

No. 2. Block tin' or Britannia metal, flat on the under «de, 
and forming three edges, as represented. The loop at the 
end of the trdlling-line closes at the hole in the end of the 
squid by thrusting the loop through. and over the end of 
the squid. On each side of the middle there is a hole 
diilled, in which red webbing or bunit wool braid is in- 
serted, and a knot formed with it as represented, for either 
red cloth or blood attract nearly all species of game fisH. 
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The hooks ehonld be very strong, and the points should be 
filed very sharp : this last piece of advice applies to all hooks 
tor all kinds of fishing, and its importance is not generally 
sp|Veciated by amateur fishermen, 

Trotling-lines of cotton are better than linen lines. They 
should be hawser-laid, so as not to kink, and bo from three 
oghtha to a quarter of an incli in diameter. Although it is 
veil to have them fifly yards in length, yet when the fish are 
feeding in earnest fifty feet is line enough to let oC Always 
fasten the end of your line to the boat, and in case yon put 
outriggers, a check line should be attached to each to draw 
them to the boat or yacht, so as to take hold of them without 
diBturbing the rigger. lines to outriggers should be so short 
aa to skitter on the surface of tbe water. 

Gloves of heavy woolen yam should be worn ; tbe line 
will vear through leather much quicker than through wool, 
and woolen gloves do not slip, and- they are more comforta- 
Itle to the hands. It is common to double the gloves over 
th* forefinger and on the under side of the little fingers. 
Buckskin or dogskin, the two best kinds of leather to nse 
"■lien wet, are only a momentary protection, good for notb- 
'ng »8 trolling-^loves or thumb-stalls. 



Tut Fltiko Fish. 
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Trim the white mi] ; the riBing breeie 

Blows frtflhlj from tlie open eeu ', 

It ripples over ocean's breast, 

UpB Kith ihe foam each billow's crest. 

Now cost astern the dripping line, 

"nut cuts and whistlea throagh the brine. 



TBOLLING FOB BLUEFISn. 

BOLLiNG for bluefish by 
New York Bport^en is 
generally done io aail- 
boata, and the flood tide is 
beat. Therefore, whether 
we start with sail-boat or 
yacht from the city, or go 
to Islip or Soath Oy8(cr 
Bay, or to Rockaway or 
Caname to sail frooi, it i» 
best to sail out to the feed- 
ing^ronnds during the ebb 
tide, so as to be sure of no 
delay after the fish begin 
to bite ; and as the fish ap- 
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proach nearer shore with the rising tide, the sail-boats may 
be workiDg nearer, home, bo as not to be obliged to stem a 
strong ebb tide in returning to port The hest gronnda for 
laige blaefifth are ontdde and near the inlets of fire Island. 
Hieae inlets are formed by the tides of the Atlantic paeaiiig 
through Fire Island into the South Bay ; the principal ones 
are opposite Isllp and South Oyster Bay. Bat late" in the 
&11 the best trolling is off Rockaway and Jamaica Bay, the 
groondfl extending fiom the Highlands, off the Jersey shore, 
to some ten miles below the light-ahip. 

As a sample of the sport, I will recount my last day's ex- 
perience. My respected friend Glisten having retired nearly 
twenty years ago to the charming village of Fort Hamilton, 
of which he owns the greater part, residing on the border 
of the trolling-gronnds, and in close proximity to the faroi*- 
ite resorts of eheepshead, squeteague, and kingfish, has given 
his exclusive attention to field-sports for many years, angling 
and trolling in the waters between New York City and the 
Narrows until November, when he repurs to his Island near 
the coast of Virginia, and shoots duck and wild geese until 
the first of January. Being a gentleman of good tast^ and 
laige experience, as ho could not angle in the winter, he has 
kindly employed his time in designing trolls and stools for 
fiBhing and shooting. Well, my friend Gitsten called at my 
office one evening late last October, and left me two squids, 
with notice that the blnefish were biting generously in the 
Lower Bay, and that be would be obliged if I would try his 
newly-deaigned models, of which the foregoing samples were 
copiea. I therefore acted promptly upon his generous advice, 
and called on my angling friend Charles Gaylqr and several 
others, all of whom agreed to meet me promptly next morn- 
ing at seven o'clock at the yacht moored in Jamaica Bay. 
Of course none of them came to time; and ae Captain Morri- 
■on brought the yacht alongside the dock, a haze, perceptible 
OD the waters, was just lifting at the rise of the sun. Agen- 
«fOQs breeze flipped the sails of the trolling crafts lying-to 
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awaiting company, but nearly all the trolling fleet had sailed 
hours ijefore, and the lowness of the ebb tide warned ■as not 
to delay. We therefore wore away, passing between Barren 
Island and Rockaway Beach, amid shrieks of gulls and flights 
of duck, the sun lighting up the beach and the breakers, and 
rendering them scintillant as they flashed upon us betwe^i 
the clouds of fog .which at fitful turns enveloped ns. Pres- 
ently a gentle, fog-subduing warmth, with wind freshening, 
made our jolly crat^ dance along, and all nature appeared de- 
lightsome. 

"On the wirftce ranging, boys. 
We'll beat (him bay to bay ; 
Sea and water changing, boys, 
It's che anglar'a way i 
80 we ttoU, 
One and all. 
And cheerily, cheerily pass the day." — Stoddibt. 
We passed on near the Black Warrior, whose battered 
wreck was lifted silently above the waves as a warning to im- 
potent man against rashness. Toward the Narrows and the 
light-ship the fleet of troUera were gayly taoking and cross- 
ing each other's wakes hither and thither over the bluefish 
shoal's, BO that, 

" Why sure, thought they, 
The devil's to pay, 
'Uongat folks above the water. " 
Soon we joined the merry fleet. Our trolls had been put 
out as we entered the bay, and our outriggers from each side 
of the craft,a little aft of midships, consisting of stiff poles 
with a line attached to the end of each, and a troll at the oth- 
er end, but the line so short that the troll skittered on the top 
of the waves. A check line was fastened to the main > one, 
with its end in the boat, so as to draw the main line in with- 
out moving the hoop-pole rod to which it was attached. In 
addition to the two outriggers we had four trolling-lines out, 
the ends of which were fastened to the tafiVail of the boat. 
"Captain Morrison took the first fish, a ten-pounder. " Small," 
said the captain. Presently a whirl was made at one of my 
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squids ; sDotber daah, and he hooked himself I took hold to 
pull him in hand over hand, bat the pnll was qnite enongh 
for me. Before I landed faim* another was on my other sqnid, 
whidi my helper landed. Now a' whopper fastened to my 
first hook, and I fonnd him difficult to draw in; he weighed 
nearly twenty poande, and was as much as I conld manage. 
The prospect was most gay and enlivening, as the fleet oon- 
Hated of small sul-boats, cat-hoate, eloops, Bchooneni, and 
ytchts, over sixty in ail, crossiDg and jibing, while the troll- 
en were tngging and hauling at fish, and all seemed to vie 
with the jollity of the gulls and the fan of the loons, which 
kept jabbering, with now and then a scream and hurrah, as 
if they joined in our sport 

We continued trolling until noon, when the wind died away 
■od we turned our craft homeward. . We counted our take, 
which numbered thirty-^ fish, and weighed four hundred and 
eighty pounds, averaging over thirteen pounds each. T^us 
ended'one of the most interesting, health-giving, and delight- 
ful days of the Beason. 

Trolling with sail and row boats in September and October 
is extensively indulged in by amateurs and professional fish- 
ermen who fish for a livelihood along the shores from the 
east end of Massachusetts to Chesapeake Bay; and as the 
shoals begin to turn southward in September, the best troll- 
ing is in October-along Long Island and the Jeisey shores, 
'after which the angling la good along the coasts of Maryland 
and Yirginia up to December. 

Although the bluefish is sufficiently plucky to take a coarse 
troll, and few venture to angle for him with ordinary tackle, 
even with gimp snelle, yet, with good bass-tackle and strong 
hooks, either wonnd with copper wire on a heavy gimp lead- 
er or snell, or with a book fastened with wire to a piano 
string, capital sport is fonnd at stlU-baitlng for them from a 
hoat anchored along the edge of tideways in the* estuariee 
and near the rfiores of bays. The coast of Rhode bland, and 
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the iBiands which form the Elizabeth group, are filled with 
ahoals of them all Bammer and fall, where they for^e for 
menhaden and young mackerel ; and, anchoring in either of 
the etraita which separate those islands, we find that the cast 
of a menhaden bait is usually met by the generous ofiera of 
haJfa dozen fish, whose whirls make the tide boiL Were it 
not that the electrical jerk of the bite of a large blaefish hsf 
such great power in it as to make the angler sometimes feel 
that he too is b^g fished for, and that its teeth are bo sharp 
as to make strong and heavy tackle neoesgary, it would be 
considered incomparably the highest game-fish of the Ameri- 
can coast. 

When estimating the value of anglers' fishes by the play 
they give, and the sceneei into which the angler is led in 
search of each kind, the binefish must occupy a foremost 
rank ; and the man who has oeither trolled nor still-baited for 
this peculiar Ssh— the best breakiast fish on our coast except 
the Spanish mackerel — has two treats in store, which, the 
sooner he improves, the earlier he will regret that he had not 
tasted before. 

SECTION TENTH. 

THK SPANISH MACEEB£L. 
Lord; with all thdr spangled djea, 
Fairer than flnab'd. Kutamnol ekiet, 
With gold-drops all their sides orglaw, 
Tinct like the rainbow's prismj b<iw, 
The Spanish mackerel gra'geoiu roam 
The rolling, jeaBtj world of foam ; 
Now guttering o'er the vaves thej akiiD, 
Now lost in deep abysses sn-im. 

This incomparable break&st luxury iB a comparatJTe stran- 
ge to us, and, though never known to venture as far north 
as the fortieth degree of latitude iintil about ten years since, 
yet his fiuniliee are now as numerous on our coast as are those 
of most other estuary fishes. . He is coy and careful, bIow to 
make acquaintance, and doubtful of a squid or baited hook. 
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A select family of the mackerel tribes, he Ib not yet fully nn- 
derstood by either amateurs or fishermen, and commaodB a 
higher price than salmon in the ma^ets. Apart from being 
the greatest beaaty that swims, he is undoubtedly the beat 
fish for the gridiron to be found in the waters of either hem- 
iephere. 




The Spahibh Macsesbl. 



My experience in trolling for the Spanish mackerel off the 
inlets of Fire Island has convinced me that the fish is as nu- 
merous as the blnefieh, more bo than the striped bass at cer- 
tain seasons, and a little ferther seaward than either of those 
fishes. The striped bass is the fish which ventures nearest 
shore ; the bluefish feeds in a range ferther &om shore, and 
the Spanish mackerel feeds &rther from shore than cither, 
except the laige bluefish at the last of the season. Every 
year the ahoals of Spanish mackerel become more numerous, 
and more are taken, but never in sufficient numbers to reduce 
the averse price below sixty cents per pound. 

The shoals which I saw, when last trolling for them, would 
have formed an area of nearly five miles square, and still the 
most successAil boat did not take more than a dozen in three 
days.. He will not bite' freely at any artificial lure, and 
though, numbers came near leaping on the deck of our yacht, 
they treated our lares with an indifference which savored of 
perveraeneaa. " Oh !" thought I, " how I would like to be an- 
chored in a small boat, and still-but for you with a pearl 
■quid, a shiner, or a gar-eel 1" Bat the difScnlty was that 
their Javorite feeding-groSk^ seemed to be just beyond the 
verge of anchorage for a row-boat This fish is eminently 
shy of all kinds of nets, and, when a shoal is surrounded l^ a 
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shir-net or seine, will point their heads, down in the bottom of 
' sand or weeds, and the nets glide over their backs without 
capturing one. Two intelligent fishermen of the south ude 
of Long Island, men well learned in their trade, and who 
have for many years followed fishing successfully, concluded 
that they would turn their exclusive attentiou to the Spanish 
mackerel, and, by studying their habits and watching their 
movements, invent some plan for their capture, and thus en- 
rich themselves. They persevered for three years, trying all 
sorts of artificial lures, difierently constructed nets and fykes, 
set in different ways, besides employing the Spanish casting- 
net; but their patience became so exhaueted that they re- 
linquished the enterprise, and had learned to look at a shoal 
leaping so that thousands were above the wave at a time . 
without causing the slightest emotion or sensation of either 
hope or fear. A few silly fisb occasionally stray away from 
their shoal, and are found in a fyke or pound, and an ocoaaioD- 
al one hooks himselfby indulging a dangerous cariosity ; bat 
the genius who will invent a successful method for taking 
the Spanish mackerel may be as sare of a fortune as the person 
who owns a goose which lays a large egg of gold every day. 
llie Spanish mackerel is much more beautiful than* the 
dolphin, even when the latter is dying. Its back and sides, 
down to the corrugated lateral line, are dark blue, shot with 
purple and goM ; below the line it is pink and gold for a 
ithort way, terminating in a white belly. The shaded parts 
of the, body are ornamented with spots of gold, like new gold 
dollars, to the number of betweenr twenty, aiid thirty.. Its 
scales are imperceptible to the naked eye, bnt they extend a 
short way up the fins also. The first dorsal is spinous-rayed, 
and the first rays of the second dorsal and pectoral are spin- 
ous ; all the rest are soft, though the tail and anal fine are 
nearly rigid or set, and do not iail together or close like those 
of the common mackereL There is a small adipose fin on 
each aide extending from the tail three inches upward. Its 
head is a perfect cut-water, oarved most artistically, and small 
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in proportion. Its jawB are armed with small, fine teeth, that 
laugh at silk or lioen reel-lioes ; gills of two rigidly resisting 
plies ; meat white, hnt neither mealy nor flaky, though of 
close texture, creamy and pecnliarly delicate, of most deli- 
dons flavor. 

The Spanieh mackerel is seldom taken with rod and reel, 
though small ones of from three to six poands sometimes 
rentore to taste a baited hook. I have taken two while 
angling for striped bass with sbedder crab bait ; bat it is em- 
inently a fish for the troll, if captivating trolls can be invent- 
ed. These fish surround a shoal of gar-eels, butter-fish, shin- 
era, spearing, or young menhaden, when the tiny baits — anx- 
ious to escape — rise to the surface, followed by the Spanish 
mackerel, which may be seen two miles distant, leapiug, a 
dtonsand at a time, their forked tails conspicuous, and their 
bodies gleaming like miniature rainbows. The bite of a Span- 
ish mackerel is very difierent from that of a bijiefish. It Is 
not so dashing or strong ; and when hooked, it swims deeper, 
sod does not resist so pertinaciously. In size it ranges from 
three to fifteen pounds. It is often reported as having been 
t^eu of thirty pounds' weight, but this, I think, is an error. 
Hie bonetta is very like it in outline, and it is also a compare 
■tive stranger along our coast; one of these fish was recently 
taken in Jamaica Bay which weighed about thirty pounds, 
and the duly papers noticed it aa a large Spanish mackerel; 
bnt the bonetta — aa a food fish — is vastly infenor. 

Both ^he Spanish mackerel and cero are spring-spawning 
fishes, and no doubt spawta in onr bays, for there are oco&- 
HMully small ones taken by the fingler in June, before the 
iai^ ones vkit onr shores, and I argne, therefore, that thti 
nnall half-pounders are of last year's hatch. 

Spanish mackerel and large bluefisfa shoal together while 
tceding, and wOe be it to any sott-rayed herbivorous beauty 
that crrases their path. Bluefish and striped bads feeil to- 
gether also, bat the bass swims deeper than the binefish, and 
Senerally nearer shore. This is frequently proven while cast- 
1 
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ing for striped bass ; for if the cast tie made beyond a certain 
range, the angler is sure of a bluefish, if any thing. 

I have here roughly sketched a part of a shoal of Spanish 
mackerel feeding. To troll with hope of snccesB for these 



Bfanish Maukjuixl Febdimq. 
delicacies, employ a light, swift-sailing craft, and rig it mtli 
a long outrigger on each side; for a heavy vessel cleaving a 
shoal disperses the live bait on which they are feeding, and 
the iiight causes the shoal to settle without biting. Fre- 
quently have I trolled through a shoal of thousands, with 
hundreds in sight all the time, and aa the craft passed throngb . 
and got &r enough from the shoal to tell, I have felt the bite, 
and, while drawing the fish in, have commented npM^the ease 
of detecting the difference between the Spanish mackerel on 
my troll from the hard-mouthed blnefish, only to be laughed 
at a moment afterward as I landed a blnefish in the boat 
Said I,"Tbi8 is, of course, a Spanish mackerel ; any novice 
might diatingntah him by his bite ; and then he comes ia so 
gently, but awims low." I can detect by the bite, when stjll- 
baltlug, almost any kind of estuary fish ; but in trolling any 
angler is liable to be deceived. 
From the limited experience thus far gained by using 
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brigbt metal trolls, not one Spanish mackerel in tea thonsand 
Till pay the least regard to them. Having ascertained that 
they feed on Beveral kinds of fishes, the iqnid-makers have 
recently obtained some data to work from, and the following 
are the latest and most captivating samples. 



^svs\v>\\v^\\v^>{SV^'; 




SfaHIBH BLaCKEOEL SQDIDi. 



A. Artificial squid .or b^t, made of Britannia metal, block tin, 
' or German silver. The hooks of all trolls Bhould be tinned 

or silver-plated. Tbe. shank of the hook extends tkrongh 
the sqaid, and forms an eye to attach a trolIing-liDe. Feath- 
ers extend beyond the bend of the hook to form the tail 
of the gar«eL The form of the sqnid is tapering, cylio- 
drioal, and abont five inches long excIuMve of the hook. It 
shonld be kept polished as bright as possible, and is a very 
taking Inre. At^ of red ibis feathers wonld probably be 
the most attractive. 

B. Sqnid as bright as polished silver, inlaid with pieces of 
pearl, and intended to represent a sea-shiner, about five 
inches long besides the hook. The line is attached by a 
hole in the end, and at the other there are several small 
leathers from the red ibis. The shape of the body is half 
as thick as it is wide, and in order to render iC as ponder- 
ous as possible for its size, it is best to cast it of lead over 
the hook, then plate it with copper, and plate or wash it 
with silver. Spanish mackerel do not generally feed on 
fish as large as the bluefish bait, and it is therefore import 
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taiit to have a BmaR bat ponderous bait attached to a fifty- 
yard line of the smalleBt size for trolling. The jaw of the 
Spanish mackerel is tender, therefore he plays more gin- 
gerly, and does not resist so hard in landing as does the 
blaefish ; but he should be handled carefully, and prevent- 
ed from taking slack line, as he anhooka easily. 
My opinion is that this fiah will yet be taken in great num- 
bers with rod and reel As they annually become more nu- 
merous, they come farther into the estuaries and back-sets 
from the bays along the coast, and after they get a taste of 
shcdder and soft-shell crab, with smelt in' abundance, and a 
modicum of spearing and shrimp, they will soon make them- 
selves more familiar, and accept the dainties offered on the 
angler's hook ; and when>once fairly converted, he will afford 
the angler better sport than the salmon or the striped bass. 

SECTION ELEVENTH. 

THE BONETTA, OB BOMrU). 

The bonetta is the beautiful and swift iish ai^r which one 
of our war vessels of the Revolution was named. The Span- 
ish name is bonito. I prefer the other name because of its 
associations. This fish is found in great numbers about the 
West India Islands, where it preys on the flying-fisL His 
first arrival along our beaches and in our bays was about 
eight years ago, and his shoals have increased remarkably 
fast ever since his advent. As a table luxury it ranks with 
epicures belo;^ the striped basa and blnefish, but because of 
its comparative rarity it commands a price rather above 




The Boketta, ob Bonito. — Thjnnw pdamyt. — Curier. 
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either. The nomberB of this fish annnally taken abont l^e 
approaches to onr harbors with the tToU and in nets increase, 
so that it bids &ir to become nearly as numerous as the blae- 
fiah. Of the sboals vhich venture along the shores of beaches 
or breakwaters, the fish range in weight from five to fiileen 
pounds, while farther south they are said to attain to the 
weight of nearly a hundred. 

The menhaden of oar shores form the leading attraction to 
the food-fishes of the troll, and they are so prolific that, if they 
can 'be protected against oily speculators, there will be 'no 
danger of onr losing entirely any of the large food-fishes of 
the coast. 

The bonetta is very beautiini, having a dark greenish-blue 
back, which lightens to midsides, and terminates in a satiny 
white belly. The dii^onal rays are nearly black, and extend 
a little below the sinuous lateral line. The first dorsal is 
spinous, as are )he first rays <^the second dorsal and pecto- 
ral The tail is framed by two spinous rays, and never closes. 
He anal fin is also rigid. There is an adipose fin about three 
inches long from the tail up the lateral line, a6 on the Spanish 
mackerel and cero. The mouth is armed with teeth both 
strong and sharp. The tufta of fins from the second dorsal 
and anal to the tail add to its superior means of propulsion, 
ud its shape, being perfectly adapted to cleaving the waters, 
prove it to be one of the swiftest fishes of the soundings and 
harbor approaches. Its scales are so small as not to be seen 
without the aid of glasses. It is usually taken on a large 
metal squid in trolling for bluefish, and very few have been 
caught in fykes and pounds. It is a very voracious fish, and 
geoemily in good cond ition and very gamy; It spawns about 
June in onr bays, but probably earlier in. the season &rther 
south. While angling in company with Alderman Dodge, 
lut year,, in Jamaica Bay, he took one which weighed less 
than, a' pound, on shedder-crab bait ; it was one of a shoal 
bathed the yeai: previous. Some fishing naturalists state 
tlkatit spawns about the islands of the Western Archipel^o, 
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w^Kre it is known as' the " albicore," and comes to Northern 
waters for recuperation. Others suppose it to be the " tDnny," 
which follows ships for the cmmbs from the table, and a;t- 
tatnB, off the coast of Spain and in the Mediterranean, the 
weight of a thousand pounds. I do not beheve the bonetta 
to be similar to the tnimy, bnt I know that it is called albi- 
core hj some Soathem fishermen. The fishes of our coast 
and estnsries which I name as belonging to the troll are sup- 
posed to be of this hemisphere, and are spine-rajed families 
of the mackerel tribes. I am often sntprised at the innocence 
of intelligent anglers, who do not know a cero from a Spanish 
mackerel, nor the latter from a bonetta, or a spearing from a 
smelt, and can n6t distinguish the great Northern pike from 
the maskmong^ 

SECTION TWELFTH. 

THE CBBO, CEBua, Otf SIERBA. 

It is rather a cereus matter to aacertain the naoM of eneh 
fishes as ichthyologists have left out of their catalogues; and 
as I make no pretensions of claiming this to be a school-book, . 
the angler will please scan the illustrations which I made per- 
sonally &om the fishes of which these are intended to be tme 
copies. 




Thb Cbko, CiRca, OK Sikeka. 
The cero is evidently a member of one of the mackerel 
tribes, and in esculent quality ranks between the SpMusb 
mackerel and 'bonetta. It is a new visitant along the shores 
from Virginia to Rhode Island, but it is quite nnmerous in 
the West Indies. It evidently spawns in spring'-time ; is 
white-mbated; ranges in weight from four to twelve pounds ; 
is longer in proportion' to its weight than any other of his 
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maekerel Idadred; an individoal apecimeo a yard to lengUi 
weigha from six to eight potmds only. The cero is of a lead- 
en color on the back and sides ; belly and belly-fins wMte ; 
back and sides sprinkled thickly with black dots nearly the 
size of peas. Hie first dorsal is spinons, as are also the first 
rays of the pectorals and second dorsal; all the others are 
rigid, but not spinona. The frame of the tail is spinons, but 
the tul is tranfllnceot ; it has an adipose fin each side on. the 
lateral line at the ttuL Its jaws are armed -with serrulated 
teeth which langh at any cords softer than copper wire. I 
believe that none have yet been taken with rod and reel, 
though they are said to be very ravenous biters and ambi- 
tions vaoUers, which can leap much higher than a salmon. 
Hey are taken in increased numbers annoally by persons 
while trolling with common Britannia metal squids for blue- 
fish. His fiah has no apparent scales. 

TBS BOBSB HACKEBEL. 

HIS monster mackerel is sup- 
posed to be a " thynnua^ as 
some members of its family 
weigh nearly a ton; but I 
may he in error, and the fish 
may be the head of the 
mackerel tribes, whoso fiun- 
ily commands the cOast fiom 
Nantucket to the Struts of 
Belle Isla At Quebec and 
Gaspe it is called *%laefiBb." 
7%e name may have been de- 
rived from its leaden color, 
and having a head like the New York bluefiA, though its 
body discloses a few mackerel marks, and ite tul is Uke that 
of the bonito. While in Gaspe I sketched the head and twl 
of a horse mackerel which had just been harpooned in the 
Bay of Gaspe by Thomas Morhmd, Esq. The fiah weighed 
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sevm hundred and fifty pounds, wns nine feet in length, and 
six feet in drQiuufereDCe. The illustration here given is a 



The Hobse Mackbhzl. — Ggdos TAtfaiuu, 
copy of my sketch of the fish made from atill life. As Gaspe 
is a great fishing port, the " old salts" would have detected 
this fish as a tnnny, had it been one. Hiat it is a great deli- 
oBcy for the table is proven by its mai^etable value, which 
nearly equals, per pound, that of the aalmon in the vicinity 
where both fishes are taken. It is stated that this fish attune 
to the weight of two thouaand pounds, but it is very rare to 
take one of more than a thousand. Tlis eight-hundred' 
pounder towed the boat to which the line of the harpooa 
was fitstened nearly five miles. They are taken, like the 
swordfisb, by sailing for them ; and when coming on a shoal, 
or even a single one, a well-aimed harpoon ia sent into the 
fish where its head unites to the body, and then the towing-' 
line is manned carefiilly, and the fish tows the boat until he 
gets fatigued, and, when in a. fainting condition, the lance 
bleeds him in the gills, and he is towed alongside until hie 
powerful rigid tail has made its last flap ; then he is raised 
into the boat, a subject of wonder to the amateur. I think 
the horse mackerel one of the links in the chun of fishes 
whose bead is the tunny, and which rank as follows: 'Tunny, 
horse mackerel, bonetta, bluefiah, Spanish mackerel, cero, 
winding up with the common mackerel, which — as the bai^ 
ber said of the baker when asked tp shave a coal-ieaver— 
"ia as low as we go." 
It will be seen by the conformation of the horse mackerel 
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t^U his propalsiye power ie eqaaMn proportion to that' of 
t)^ blaefiefa, and bo are bis teeth. The foot or hand of a man 
Would stand no chance in the jawB of this moneter delicacy. 
Talk of the bad reputation of the SUumt gkinit of the Dsn- 
"w becaage portions of haman .bodies have been found in 
''heir stomachs ! the horse mackerel would m:^e nothing of 
<^ho|>ping up both man and fish. This is not a fish for the 
I*"*!!) OT the rod and reel ; for it is as strong in proportiep to 
'^ Weight as the blueflsh, and it would trouble an anglep-to 
^^ a thirty-pound bluefiah, or even take him in by trollisg, 
*^t suljng for horse mackerel is rare sport ; and I would ad- 
3*f those about New Bedford and Martha's Vineyard, who 
"Sht so much in sailing for and harpooning swordfish, to 
'lown ahont Nantucket for horse mackerel, where they 
comparatively numerous. 
To conclnde : Having presented the best samples of the 
«Mst and estuaries for afibrdiug sport by the recreative art 
of angiiiig^ I will postpone for the present the description of 
thoBe commercial fishes which belong of right to the harpoon, 
the net, and the hand-line. 

Pkle stodeat, who mnsnmes the night 
With Uamed vigils tiU the U^'tj 
Merchant, who tmls in citj street 
. lliroagh all the nunmer'a ferrid heat ; 

All je tired sons of gold waA gsia, 
Turn from your weiti^ usks of ptdn, , , 

And hsste to wood, and bay, and stream, 
Whwe health, and joy, and sanshine beam. 
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FRESH-WATER FISHING 

FLY AND BAIT. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE POETRY OF AMGLING. 
SECTION FffiST. 
^W — -V " The patient angler threads the wind- 

^^*^^* -^ ing brook. , 

Templing tha dainty troat with gilded 

And ever and anon, as flmcj clouds 
Pass o'er tbe sbn, the fish roracioiu 

dana 
From th« cool ihadowi of some ntooev 

bank, 
SwaOowB the bait with one convnlBive 

■ct, 
And leanu too Uto that death wm at 

the tout ; 
While the glad (portaman ftek tbe 

sndden jerk, 
And plajB his victini with extended 

Swifllj he darts, and throogh the glit- 
tering rings 

The silken line is draim with ringing 
soond. 

Till, wearied out with strng^ng that 
bnlserres 

To drive the barbed weapon deeper 
atill, 

He Reeks his qniet shelter 'neath the 
bank. 

And thence in triomph to ihe abore is 

A prize that wdl rewards a da; of 
toil," 

The qaeetioii has been discnsaed by hundreds of enlight- 
ened minds, from King Leopold to Bill Kromer — from men 
highest in the sciences and most exalted in the stute, to the 
lowest in worldly means and position, ae to who can ade 
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qnately describe the pleasures that surround the aiigl«r-? 
The most compendiotis, trnthfiil, and Bummary is conttuned 
in the poetical exclamation of O. W. Holmes in the following 
conplet : ■ * 

" Oil I what are tbe traaaims we periah to win. 
To the flnt little minnow we canght with a pin [" 

But who can catalogue the pleaenres which cluster around 
the angler's pursuit ? He pursues hU avocatiouB amid Bceoes 
of beauty. " It is he who follows the windings of the silver 
river, and becomes acquainted with its course. He knows 
the joyous leaps it takes down the bold cascade, and how it 
bubbles rejoicingly ™ its career over the rapids. He knowti 
tbe solitude of its silent depths, and the brilliancy of its shal- 
lows. He is confined to do season. He can salute Nature 
when she laughs with the budding dowers, and when her 
breath is the glorione breath of spring. The rustling sedges 
make mnsio in his ear when tbft mist has rolled off the sur- 
face of the water, or the dew -been kissed from the grass by 
the sun's rays." The lark sings for him, and robin led-breMt, 
with the brown thrush and jolly bobolink, pipe and chirp 
their mellifluous notes along his path. The gorgeous king- 
flsher heeds >iim not, and the meadow-hen seldom moves from 
her oest as he passes. The storm and the tempest scarcely 
hinder his sport. He throws the line when ruddy Autumn 
gilds the wcateni beaTens, and the fr^it of the year hange 
heavy on the bough, or waves in golden abundance «n the 
uplands. Even stem Winter does not forbid him his enjoy- ■ 
ment. If he cares to pursue his &vorite pastime, he may do 
so equally when the tall bulrushes, wavy reeds, and chestnut-s 
rattle with Decembers winda, as when the marsh marigold 
opens its big yellow eyes on an April day, or the birds of all 
song, size, and feather congregate along the streams, and teter 
OB the sprays that kiss the ripples, while they chirp and ca- 
vort with their mates on yonder side the stream. The aa- 
tomn trolling season over, the anglar begins to think of the 
springing into life of all nature, when ^ain the frogs begin 
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to croak, the.tront to leap, tb^ wild geese to honk, tlie kine 
to low, and material nature guahingly burete forth into new 
life and loTelineaa. If he is an ardent sporteman, the whole 
year ia before him. When the treat in epring, the salmon in 
Hununer, the striped bass in early antumn, uid the trolling 
for blnefieh, Spanish mackerel, cero, and bonetta wind up the 
Mliiig season, he may hie to the Carotinas and Florida, where 
the otaages, amid labyrinths of flowers, greet his senses, and 
there troll for black baas and angle for bream to his heart's 
conteat. 

"It was always so in the io&DCy of mankind; the finny 
tribes were porsned by a primitive people with as much ar- 
dor as they are by civilized men ai the present time. Sav- 
1^ and cultivated nations eqoally followed, either as a busi- 
MU or as a pastime, the occupation of capturing fish with 
a liae and hook, with or without a rod. We find its {H-uaee 
celebrated in anoienC poetrj^ and its memory embalmed in 
boly writ." Tite rudest appliances of a savago life liave been 
used to aid the angler at his delightful task, and science has 
not disdained to aid the modem fisherman in his sport. 
Hiere are tribes who yet &shion fish-hooks oat of human jaw- 
bones, and the Saxons managed to snare fish with hooks 
formed of dinL Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon race have followed 
aogting with an energy and a zest far beyond any other na- 
tion, not excepting the Chinese, whose great perseverance is 
devoted rather to cultivate fishes than inanare them. We 
know the inhabitants of the British Isles pursued it as a prof- 
itaUe occupation in remote times, and we have it on the au- 
thority of the venerable Bede that the people of Suwex.were 
n one tiote preserved from femine by being taught by Wil- 
tnd to catch fish. Among the earliest printed books ia one 
on fishing, by Dame Juliana Berners or Barnes, prioress of 
the nunnery of Sopwell, near St. Alban's, This book was 
printed in 1496. The old lady shows that if sport feila the 
ambitions angler, his time is. not spent in vain, for has he not, 
"atte the ieest, hia holsom watke, and merry at his ease, a 
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Bw«te ajre of the svete aanvoure of the meede flowree, that 
makyth him hungry;. he hereth the melodyons armony of 
fbwles ; he seeth the yoong Bwannes, heerons, ducks, cotes, 
and many other fowles with theyr brodee; vhyche me aem- 
yth better than all the noyse of houndys, the blasteB of 
homys, and the scrye of fowhe, that hunters, fhinkeners, and 
fowlers do make. And," says the good old lady, " if the an- 
gler take fyssbe, sorely their is no man merier than he ie in 
his spyryte." 

Angling, in modem times, is the most refined of all field- 
sports. If the angler take a fish, he knows that it is only one 
of a spawn of from a thousand to many hundred thousands, 
and that all shoals which can, prey on one another. Xot only 
HO, but the old prey on their own olfepring; and from the 
time when the mother fish appears in the spavning-pools, 
there are sereral milt fish wuting to gorge themselvea with 
the ova; and bo, during all stages of fishhood, the latter eat 
the leeser ones, and — as cold-blooded animals — they can not 
be - susceptible to an acute sense of pain. These truths can 
not be said in favor of killing s land animal, whose amiaal 
procreative increase never amounts to a tithe of any individ- 
ual of the oviparous fishes. 

The innocence of angling is therefore a feature which has- 
('Ommended it to the good of all ages. " When bank and 
meadow lie starred and enameled with flowers; when the 
trill of the song-bird issues from every thorn ; when all sounds 
and all prospects are joyous and exhilarating, and the cloud 
itself) sleeping high in the arch of heaven, is as the honored 
presence of some benevolent watcher ;" with the soul toned 
by the sights, sounds, and exercise into a state of harmony 
with all nature, then the angler realizes that the precious gift 
he eiyoys is 

" One of the Bpirits nnwiibdrawn, 

Thai, ent ihe &11, were charged to minUter 

To the earth's gladness, and cuniinuallj. 

Out of their unple and nnfoiiing horns, 

To pre-endow the advancing tracks of luea. " 
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Modem improvements in anglers' hnplementa, and recent 
inventions in Inree to captivate by trolling, have rendned 
the angler of to-day very different from the ancient dreamy 
fiahing philosopher. Especially ia the difference from the 
ancient angler — aa portrayed hy.good Izaak Walton — ob- 
servable in the United States of America, where an angler i» 
expected to Bcnll a boat with alacrity and pull an oar grace- 
folly, to saiL a boat and man a pair of trolIlng-IineB, to brave 
the ocean's dashing surf and spray, and, clad in sailor's garb 
of water-proof material, stand on the rocks of the shore and 
east menhaden bait for striped bass, and play large fish from 
a stand where the dashmg waves threaten continually to 
wash him off 

The art of angling has become so rich in variety of imple- 
ments, BO varied in scenes, so replete with all the elements 
for exercise — as well for the student as for the man of action 
—as to render it a recreation entirely satisfeotory to its dis- 
ciples, who betieve that - 

"All pleMnrM bnt the oncer's bring 
r th' Mil rspeDtnnce like a, sling." 
Hen of cultivation and natural gentleness of disposition 
have frequently been known to indatge in the chase, and fol- 
low a well-trained dog with plcAsure, thongh they are often 
known to forego these for angling ; bnt there was never, a 
true angler known to exchange hi« gentle wand, his quiet 
nmbles aniong the' most charming haunts of nature, for any 
other means of recreation. 

" Bear lightlj on thai foreheads, Time! 

Straw roasB on their waj ; 

Hie young in heart, however old. 

That prize the present da; . 

" I lore to see K man forget 

HiB blood is growing cold, 
And leap, or swim, or gatlier flowers, 
• ObliiionB of his gold. 

And mix wtdi childran in tbeir qiort, 
Nor think that he ivold. ' 
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"IloTB to see tbe nuui of care 
Take pleasnre in a u>j; 
I love lo see him row or ride, 
•- ■ And tread the gTMs with joy, 

Or tbrow tlie circling aelinon fly 
As Inwj as a boy. 
"Th^ road of life Ib hard enough, 

Bestrewn with slag and (horn ; 
'1 wonld not mock the simplest joy 

That made it lea forlorn, , 

Bnt Gil its erening path with flowere 
As fresh ta those of morn-" 

SECTION SECOND. 

THB BKOOK TEOUT. 
Where the tangled willowy thickets lare 
Their -drooping tassels within the ware. 
There lies a de^ and darkened pool, 
Whose waters are crjBtal clear and cooL 
It is fed by many a gulling fbimt. 
That tricklsi from npland poetaie end monnt. 
And when tbe deep ahadowsjhll dense and dim, 
The qiecUed troot delight to swim. 

The illuBtration on the oppoute page is a copy of a trout 
dravD by Walt^ M. Brackett, Esq., of Boston, as a contribu- 
tion to thifl work. Of hia gifts and inapirationa, it is diffionlt 
to decide whether he drawAirout best with a fly-rod or a pen- 
cil He ia authority for either, and in painting fiBhea hiu no 
superior. 

This book — not being especially devoted to ichthyology — 
could scarcely be improved by giving the geniti and &mily 
of each separate fish of which it treats; but as the heading 
indicat«a that tbe brook tront belongs to the ffenue Salrtio, I 
will add that it is still questionable with some ichtiiyo legists 
whether tbe trout ia not the head of the genut, and the eal- 
moQ belongs to the genvs T^rvtta, or the tri^t is distinct &om 
the genue ScUma. Fliny confounded 'them, and the dijferent 
members of tbe genus Sakno were never assigned. their posi- 
tion bythe aid of science until within the present century. 

The scales of the trout are imperceptible to tlie naked eye ; 
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all its fins are soft-rayed except the Becopd dorsal, which is 
adipose; its caudal fin, or tail, is nearly straight across the 
end, COD trad IB ting ulsbed from the other families of the genva, 
including lake trout. Its meat is generally pinky or salmon- 
colored, and of all the shades between pink and white, the 
mallow-colored tront is preferred for perfection ofgo&t. The 
meat laminates in flakes, and, when in best condition, there is 
a card-like leaf of creamy succulency between' each flake. 
Trout taken in streams which empty into tide-waters are 
usually in beet condition, because their food consists of smelt, 
spearing, shrimp, herring roe, roes of other fishes and their 
alerins, in addition to their detterts of flies to render them 
more delicate, to say nothing of ground bait driven down the 
!itream by freshets, and from which our Beau Brummels of 
the estaary tnm aside their beautiliil noses. Streams backed 
by saline tides are not often impregnated by the debris cai*- 
ried down with the floods or by any foreign substance ; hence 
New Yorkers regard Long Island trout as the beat, while Bos- 
loDJaus consider the Marshfield trout as the ne plus uUira. 
Though I accord a preference to tront which have access to 
tide-waters, those of mountain streams are better than any 
pond troDt. Writers upon angling mention many families 
ofthe brook trout; there are doubtless very many, but in the 
United States I know of but few. A marked peculiarity is 
obiervable in the trout of the Umbagog range of lakes and 
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rirerBgin the State of Maine, whose fins are bordered on one 
side vith a ray of pure white; but I knoT of none which 
are not definable as iSalmoJ'oniinalis,iiSeuTig only in quali- 
ty and unimportant superficial marks, generally caused by 
the distinctive properties of the waters which each family in- 
habits. Thus the black-mouthed trout of the swampy forest 
would soon become assimilated to the trout of the saline es- 
tuaries were they transported tliither. Upon this snbject 
permit me to quote from Thomas Tod Stoddart, a very high 
authority : 

"Of the food and habits of trout I have said comparative- 
ly little ; nor have I called direct attention to what may be 
termed the cross-breeds, in contradistinction to the true or 
original breed peculiar to each stream or lake. • • * * 
I may notice that the cross-breeds to which I refer are eimplj 
those which have their origin in the difi'erent varieties of the 
common trout brought into contact with each other at the 
breeding season, and do not implicate the questionable prod- 
nee, or mule breed, ariaing from any haphazard connection be- 
tween the /ario and bull trout, or whitling, a connection al- 
together discountenanced by nature, and not likely to take 
place. I may also remark that, although cross varieties may 
for a season, or term of seasons, rival in number the true 
breed belonging to this or that stream, and threaten to ex- 
tinguish it altogether, yet there is no fear or likelihood of 
such a result, the peculiar nature and qnalitifes of the water, 
aided by the remaining original stock, always tending to re- 
instate the breed." This is merely reasserting that the qual- 
ities of the water s^ndjeed will govern and regulate the color 
and giiality of a,\] trout of the same breed, whether /on/tno/is 
or f ario. 

The speckled beauty known as the brook trout Jias been 
an exhanstless theme for pastoral poets of all ages. It has 
afforded recreation for thousands of years to most of the lov- 
ers of nature throughout the temperate zone of the northern 
hemispheres. The old and young, the learned and ignorant, 
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the poor and nch— rail classes, ages, aqd conditions, have en- 
joyed the sport of angling for trout It possibly calls forth 
more tact and discipline of both mind and body to success- 
fidly invent and present the lures most captivating tp it than 
to any other fresh-water fish. Although the brook trout is 
probably the most numerous of all the game fishes, and sought 
for by the greatest number of contemplative philosophers, 
yet it may be angled for with the commonest tackle, and with 
a. willow wand cut by the side of any stream, or it may be 
Gehed for with a very elaborate apparatus, and in either cast- 
afford genuine sport. 

The common trout is the standard sport of the enthusiaBtic 
uigler. In many countries the trout and salmon are the only 
varieties of game fishes which interest tha angler; and while 
ulmoQ-fishiug may be justly regarded as the highest branch 
of fresh-water sport, yet it has been justly said by Francie 
Francis that " a good trout-fisher will easily become an ex- 
pert at ealmon-fifihing ; bnt a very respectable practitioner 
with the salmon-rod will often have all his schooling to do 
afresh, should he descend to trout-fishing, before he can take 
rank as a master of the art." 

But it is left to the American angler to enjoy those numer- 
ous aucl various resources of sport unknown to the European. 
Our black bass are nearly as high game as the salmon, while 
some think the striped baas higher, not to name the other va 
rieties of game for the rod and the troll, which shoal in myr- 
iads along our coasts, and in the estuaries of innumerable riv- 
ers debouching in salt waters. 

After enumerating the fascinations of all other fishes, the 
mind settles in pleasbrahle contemplation of the brook trout. 
His capture is bo delicate, and yet so artistic. Even the rus- 
tic is taught refinement of address by following a trout stream 
with his ash wand. Trouting is an abiding and universal 
source of pleasure toall classes and conditions of men and 
boys — ay, and of ladies also. It must therefore be invested 
irith a great variety of elements intended to create refined 
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emotions of pleaeore v> the best minds ; and while mnch of 
it is dne to the incomparable beauty and superior qnalities of 
the fish, yet hb habits and attributes command nomif ed -ad- 
miration. " He is an inteilectoal kind of creature, and has 
evidently a will of his own. He looks sagacious and intelli- 
gent — sedulously avoids thick, troubled, and muddy waters 
— prefers the clear spring stream — displays an ardent ambi- 
tion to explore etreama to their soorce-^is quick, vigorons, 
and elegant in his movements — likes to have the exclnsive 
command of the stream — keeps up a rigid system of order 
and discipline in the little community of which he is a mem- 
ber — exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety and ^stidioas- 
ness about his food — is comparatively free from vulgar, low, 
and groveling habits — entices hia pursuer into the loveliest 
scenes of Nature's domains — calls forth from man his utmost 
ingenoity and skill — and, in a word, in every stage of his ex- 
istence preserves a dignified demeanor, unattainable by any 
other living occupant of the streaftis. 

"While these may be styled his social and intellectual 
qnalities, liis physical constitution is eqoally entitled to onr 
respectful consideration. He discloses a prepossessing and . 
foscinating figure, moulded in strict conformity with most 
refined principles of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in alt 
the gorgeous colors of the rainbow, and occupies a distin- 
guished position in the important science of gastronomy." 

Reasons which combine to establish so high an estimate in 
the regard of anglers are connected with the idea that the 
amber beauty is gifted with mind, for in every thing which 
claims hnman attention, mind, real or imaginary, in the object 
is necessary to attract our serious notice and to secure onr 
lasting esteem. 

Once nearly every stream in the Middle, N'orthem, and 
Eastern States teemed with both troat and salmtm. llie 
salmon have been driven away, and, had not anglers inter^ 
fered to save the trout, the Inxury would now only be known 
from booiu and the stories of the oldest inhabitants. As it 
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is, the trout streama have been bo depleted and thinned of 
their most attractive beaaty that reetocking by artificial 
means has been found neoesaary as a last resort. 

Before addres^g myself to the task of describing tbe ar- 
tistic means for capturing this beauty of the brook, it should 
be kno^ni that it is not lawful to take trout in the State of 
New York by any other means than with the angle in Sy and 
bait fishings. Considering the diminished numbers in our 
best streams, and the ewift-growing density of the population 
thrDSghout the Xorth, it is a question of importance whether 
this law should not be adopted by all the states north and 
east The inhabitants of the United States are a peculiar 
people in some thiDgs, and in no one element is this more 
patent thah in their running on the last idea, to the disregard 
of all others. This is eminently so in artificial fish-cultura 
Here are many waters which require protection only to ren- 
der the increase of trout abundant ; but instead of protecting 
the waters by proper legal enactments, and faithfully carry- 
ing them out, some states leave the waters to the mercy of 
nets and spears. They appropriate sums of money for prop- 
agating tiput, and while the fish-culturist is hatching trout 
on the middle of a stream, the mouth is being netted, and the 
BpawBing-gronnds thinned with the spear. This is "feeding 
at the spigot and leaking at the bung." 

Game-lawB should be enacted in each state establishing the 
fence or close seasons for game fish and game' animals, thus 
protecting them while with young, white hatching, and until 
they bare recovered and fattened sufficiently for the table. 
"Hie legal season for taking trout Ih the State of Kew York 
is from March nntil October, leaving six months of the year 
Therein it is nnlawful to take trout by any means. It would 
be well if the Northern and Eastern States could unite upon 
a close season, as it would assist to prevent poaching, AL- 
thoQgh I have no key to fit the humor of the selfish ppoprie- 
t«r wbo would begrudge the laboring man his snatch of pleas- 
ore at this universal and favorite .pastime, or limit him to 
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hourB in a day's fishing, where- 
by be might add a real zest in 
the way of luxurious variety to 
his everyday fare, yet I would 
second all efforts to thwart the 
poacher, who robs the streams 
of their life and beauty to sell, 
when these waters are be- 
, qneathed to the poor as well 
as to the rich ae a health-giv- 
ing blessing. 

" Bill Bloisoiii vai a nice yonng man, 
And drD>e the Baiy coach ; 
But bad companiona vrsre tai bane, . 

And egged him on to pooch. 
" Once, gtnng to his usual haunli. 
Old Cheshire laid liis {dots ; 
He got entrapped by legal Bertt, 

And lost bis life in Nott»."—Hooo. 
The poacher is an unmitigated scamp wherever found. On 
Long Island he robs the streams by night with fine silken 
nets, which he conceals in a pocket or in the crown of his hat 
(if he have one)j and, knowing all the by-paths of the island 
as they meander Among the net-work fonned of dwarf pine 
and scrub oak, he approaches a trout stream after miduight. 
There are usually two poachers in company. They set the 
net across a narrow place in the stream, and while one at- 
tends to it, the other drives in the trout. The meehes of the 
net are so small that a twoounce trout can not escape. Before 
daylight the poachers ar* back at their wretched homes, and 
those who wink at the criipe purchase the fish, and send them 
to the New York markets. The fish being in season, do ques- 
tions are asked. It is difficult to detect poachers on the isl- 
and, because proprietors of real estate and hotel-keepers are 
afraid to inform against these desperadoes, lest they should, 
in revenge, add arson to poaching. 
There is not within any settled portion of the United States 
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aiiotber piece of territory vhere the troat Btreams are com- 
panitively so UQmeroua and productive aa they are tjiroagh- 
ont Loag lelaad. It is scarcely possible to travel a mile in 
any direction without crossing a trout stream, vliether from 
Coney Island to Southampton on the south' aide, or from 
Newtown to Greenport on the north side ; and when taking 
into account the necessity for a kind of recreation which shall. 
not he too violent for the thouaanda of debilitated eitHena 
who are pent up in squares of brick and mortar, and eng^ed 
U sedentary occupations, it is impoaatble to estimate in dol- 
lars the value of a recreation which, while it ia aufficiently 
free, airy, and attractive to inflate the lungs, jog the biliary 
oi^ans, and unbend the mind, is not so difficult to pursue as 
to prevent the moat delicate in phynque from enjoying it 
lite value of the Long Island trout streams to New York City 
ia inestimable, for each one of them is approachable by rail- 
road in a few hours. In a hygienic sense, therefore, they are 
above price. How deep must therefore be the turpitude of 
the crime of that vagrant class of vagabonds who recklessly 
rob the streams of their life, beauty, and means of recreation 
to the overworked citizen who depends on angling instead 
of physic for restoring his waning health of body and decreas- 
ing vigor of mind! 

Streams in New Jersey and Connecticut, and those west 
of the Hudson to the Delaware Rivera, and far beyond in both 
this state and Pennsylvania, cont^ trout, and many of them 
are well stocked. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a stream 
within a radius of a hundred miles from the city of New 
Torlc which has not more or less tront in it The paper-mills, 
rulroads, bleaChing-fields, chemicals of acids and gases, lime, 
manures, and numerous kinds of manufactories which cast 
their choking and poisonous d^ris and filtrations into the 
streluns, have not proved sufficient to depopulate them of 
their apeckled beauties ; and were it not for the poacher, who 
stops not at nets, spears, anarea of singular device, killing thf' 
trout by liming the streams and poisoning them with cocuiae 
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indicia, they would still be eo nnmeToas ob to require nobh^ 
it^ toward propagatioa but protection: Wsut of hxhbI rec- 
titude, indolence, and greed tasAe up tbe modest sum total 
of a poacher's character ; and the sooner the class is forced to 
work for the state the better, therefore our legislators, will 
please take note of the true penalty for p^of£ching. 

, SECTION THIRD. 

PLY-FXBHING FOB TEOUT. " 
- ' - " Thin, o'er the vave, llie qoireiiiig iniectB skim, 

And filinelj dip their pinions on its brim. 
Winter its power hat not yet resigned, 
' . And yet, I fear, tbe ireatber is onkilid. 
But there, an answer to that doubt reedTe— 
A gallant tMut ! — behold it, and beUere." 

Here we see the fly'-fisher wading a brook while it reins, 
with shoulders protected by a waterproof cape, and extremi- 
tiee clad in India-rubber boots, witb'Silk rubber attached and 
extending up to the thighs, thus rekdering the toggery light, 
and so impervious as to keep the ' shoulders and feet at ik» 
angler dry. The boy with rolled-iip trousers represents the 
ancient angler. He qaietly contemplates and fishes in -a. 
drenching rain, taking eels, Qatfisfa, and chubs in the pool be- 
low the beaver-dam, never dreaming of a trout, when an a^ 
parition wading the stream surprises him as the fly-fisher 
casts his line, anned widi artificial flies, quite over his pole, 
and hooks a trout to hie great astonishment. 

Fly-fishing is more indolent and elegant tban bait-lishing. 
From the streams on the Styrian Alps, eaAward over Hun- 
gary, and westward over all the vast empire of intelleotnal 
man, wherever tbe lands are divided by the oiiiamental tra- 
cery of trout streams, even to the mildly snblime Pacific 
Ocean, fly-fishing is regarded as an elegant accomplishment. 
To cast a fly gracefully, so that it will fall in the right place 
like a snow-flake, or light like a winged insect, requires prac- 
tice. The beginner should not attempt to cast too long a 
line. Let him first try to throw a line as long as bis rod, say 
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twelve feet of line ; then increase the length as he learns to 
cast it, so that it will lie straight on the water, and a trout, 
in attempting to taste, will he' sure to hook himself, because 
there is no slack line. This is important ; for if the trout 
stiilces St a fly on a slack line, he at once becomes disgasted 
at 80 lame an effort to deceive, and the slack-line fisher will 
never receive a second visit from him. But if yon cast 
a straight line, and the trout misses the Qy, he will come 
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again, sometimes as mBDy as four times, before he fastens. 
It is necessary that the line be so straight that a slight touch 
will be ielt by the angler, and that a responsive jerk at the 
top of the rod wilt be sure to fasten the fish. But if the line 
is slack, and the trout happens to get hooked, he will be like- 
ly to disgorge before the angler has time to strike. Do not 
be in a hurry to lay out more line than you can cast straight 
from the tip of your rod to your stretcher-fly. Some good 
fly-fishers prefer to cast a short line, because it is so much 
easier for them to hook their fish and play him. Especially 
is this the case when trout are plenty. On Long Island they 
are educated; but even there do not strain your nerves and 
muscles to make a vide cast. Experience is the only teach- 
er who will confer the perfection of casting. 

So BOOH as the angler learns to lay out thirty feet of line 
straight, without a bend Irom the tip of his rod, he may count 
himself a fly-fisher ; and as he continues to practice for im- 
proving in the elegance of his casting, he will naturally ac- 
quire the habit, so that filly or sisty feet casts will bo done 
with perfect ease, grace, and precision. Over-hand and under 
casta will be his next practice, in order to succeed in wading 
a stream overhung with willows or alders, or margined with 
large trees whose wide projecting branches warn the angler 
to beware lest he cast too high. 

Many simple souls suppose aifgling an indolent pastime ; 
and .Tohnson's plagiarism from a Greek author of "a stick 
and a'string, with a fool at <one end and a worm at the oth- 
er," helped to fix in the minds of the ignorant the impression 
which the stolen aphorism was intended to convey. Such 
vulgar witticisms may please the apleuetic; they only dis- 
gust liberal-minded men. 

A word more about the costume of our model angler. The 
color of the dress should either be green, to blend with the 
foliage, or gray, to harmonize with the shade of the .rocks. 
Wading boots, with rubbered silk extensions, are the lightest 
and best, except, perhaps, the Scotch wading stockings, of 
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quite receot invention, and imported by our principat fishing- 
Mckle honsee. A cape of water-proof silk may be carried in 
the pocket, and put on as a protection to the shonlders in 
ease of a shower, as it is not too warm and does not impede 
casting. 

Tronting on Long Island is the most artistic angling that 
I have ever seen practiced,either in Europe or America. The 
tront there appear to have learned to detect many of the an- 
gler's artifices. Fly-fishing is there practiced near the estu- 
aries of streams, where they are influenced by the tides, so 
that in flood tide the fisher begins below and casts along as 
the tide inakes, as &r np the stream as the trout feed ; and 
vhen the tide tnms, the angler fishcB along down with the 
tide and the feeding fish. There being little protection to 
veil the angler from the tenants of the stream, it ia necessary 
diat he keep far back from the bank, which necessitates long 
easts, and frequently the first intimation which the angler 
receives of ^bite ia the gushing and slapping vise of the fia}i, 
Mdthe tremalonsly nervous resistance at the end of his line; 
then approaches the play and the contest, when light — but 
finely-con strncted — tackle tells. Deftly and gingerly arc the 
words, for Long Island trout are not to bo trifled with. The 
rod shonld be permitted to do its duty, and the angler be 
tidther impatient nor excited. Anglers who have never vis- 
ited Long Island are comparatively innocent of the real zest 
of tronting ; for, without being annoyed with stin^png and 
biting flies, the trout are as lai^e and as iree &om rust or the 
effects of discolored waters as are those of the estuaries on 
the coast of Maine or along the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On 
the island they run from a quarter to three pounds in weight, 
sometimes more, and are in the highest state of succnlent ad- 
iposity, llie climate is charming, surroundings most invit- 
ing, hotels where good cheer greets the sportsman through- 
out the year. I love Long bland, and venerate its trout 
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-" NUqki bath ei(dleM b^mkCs : to th« aogler 
Sbt doth berbeuitdei and h«i' ^orieg all nliibld; 
A nugk light rats upon Isnd and Ben, 
And alL'her hraolu ai« rflver, ah her Bimshine gtdd." 

Wh&t angler's heart does cot beat more quickly at the 

joyona aimgoiicemeiit of the opening day of. the trouting 

iKi^oii? He will fisd, upon asking himself eerionsly, be he 

rich or poor, learned or ignorant, that np anDoqnoetaent of 

any other recniation so thrills his heart The emotioacaqaed 

by, the soh^ol-maBter when he used to say "boye may jgo 

ont," .or "ihere 'wiU be a vacation until next Monday," is 

quadrated and sublimated by the permiaBiou given from a 

highei' sphere, as if Heaven said "boys may go out." Go 

forth from youf countin^houses, your mephitic offices, your 

workshops, for it is the opening day of the trouting season ! 

"With WinUr's froTn let Badnauceflw, 

And cankering care, 

And o'er the brow swset amilea of peace 

WreBtbe garlands fair ; 
From joyooe Natnre catch the smils. 
And et^iy wesiy bonr b^uile 
From care and pain — 
Jffln, j<rin with bird and flowing Etivatn 
In shouting forth the raptttroos theme, 
Tig Spring Bgwil, 
'Tia Spring again!" 

Whooanforget the angling of old at Oba.Snedicor's? The 
late Daniel Webster used to be there on the opening day of 
the trouting season, and so did many of our tmly great men. 
It was there that John Stephens was advised to sul his yacht 
in the regatta in England, which resulted in his winning the 
race. Bnt the &iedicor Preserve is now in different hands. 
A close club of wealthy and intellectnal sportsmen own it, 
and they have rendered it worthy of its name, the "South- 
Mde Club." 

The light, Artistic character of the fly-fisher's tackle proves 
him a disciple of the fine arts, though translating their epirit 
jnto graceful action. 
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TBOuntio Tackle. 



trgui-roa ID eminenuj Amencin : jomis 
ftdaall/ dlmlDliiliinE fn nUe trma batt (o 
wl. i. Wlcker-boflkel with psdlodc, »nd 
pad on tbe BLrap. 6. Tin btll-bax. palnl- 



Hnmben 1, 1, 3, 1. BpUt bsmboo [n>nt.r<id and click thL The hand- 

reel la elUter velcet or dIbId wood. This Iraui-rod In emlnentlj American - Joints 

lud ringe of Oernun rtlver, the rtapi Kradoally dlmlr'-'-'-- ' — '~ ' '— -- — 

ton. A HplkeiHop joint fa to be preferred. " ""-'- 
pltlelorowaer-snuDe: gliding shoalder-pad 

«d, perforBted llfl, and watnt-belL The atrap i, =.,u:rv.,i.n. hu u.du« « ui tu.mmi 
tiUi (be ba«kel4trap, when the box la worn or left off, at the option of the wearer. 
InciH of coDiieclIng the bait-elrap with the baekol-strap, thelinekel ta auppatled 
b; the left ahonldar, and the hnli.gtmp aiiachea at the wslat, ao tbai the right arm 
la enlirelv free for casting. 7. Fl»-book with leaves of Brintol -board, or other atllT 
material, to which are attached ehort enda of elaailc, with a hook to Mtacli a loop, 
and a ring at the other end of the leaf for the bonV. This plan of earndng fliea 
witfioni beiidtng the eot was Invented hj Mr. Hn[chlnson, of DLica, New YorE, and 
tteardemajelttierbeatlaehed to the book or laid In aelesves, so that tlie angler 



dar'g Ofbli 
cimiabauer 



die formed of two joint* which acrew together, orm; 
joint connected with ihe net vill allde intu Ibe batL Tbe oval ahi 



MODERN SPUCB FOB FLY BODS. 

A correspondent of the Field (London), Jannary 4, 1868, 
described the modem splice, and gave it his name of the 
" Robinson Splice," but since then several contributors claim 
to have need the same splice many years ; and the reason for 
giving it to my readers is that every angler, when writing 
upon it, commends it. It iagenerallyused for splices of sal- 
mon-rods, but I can not see why it would not be equally use- 
ful for splicing the top joint of a trout-rod. The following 
ia the description : " The splice is of the ordinary length, with 
a small, thin rim, or flat ring of brass at the thick end of each 
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splice ; the thin eod of each splice fita so tightly ioto (under) 
the brass rim or ling at the thick end of the other one that 
it will not shift in the least degree; a length of waxed glov- 
er's or tulor's thread, tied on at yonr leisure (for all is hard 
held to your hand by the brass rings), completes the splice." 



iiililggmmmmtlillliinfm 



Numbers 1, 3, 3 present a side view of the splice, and 4, 6 
a surface view. Of course the ferrules or rings are fasten^ 
firmly on the thick ends of each splice, and splice ends are 
reqiusite after unjointing the rod for protecting the thin ends 
of the splice when thrusting the joints into a case to carry 
the rod after a day's fishing, or when the angler desires to 
padkhisrod. That is, "corresponding pieces of spliced wood, 
with brass rings (or ferrules) attached, are made, joined to- 
gether, carried in the pocket, and when the rod is untied and 
udjointed they are detached from each other, and attached 
X6 the spliced parts of the rod, to save the splices from any 
a<!cident." This is a precaution necessary for protecting all 
kinds of splices of rods. 

In returning to the general subject, the spring opens earlier 
on the south .side' of Long Island than in any other part of the 
state. This is owing to the island extending so fitr into the 
Atlantic that the Gulf Stream mellows the air by its warmth. 
Radishes, celery, lettuce, and sometimes eschalots, are not un- 
common on the 1st of March, while the martin and meadow- 
lark enliven the air, and the robin is not far behind in putting 
in an appearance to open the full court of Spring ; and as the 
angler casts from the bank or from a boat, all nature is alive. 
The island being in the direct route for the passage of wild- 
fowl, the honking of them high in air, and the gunners' in- 
tonations on the bay, give a touch of sublimity and grand- 
eur which, when mingling with the sounds of lowing herds 
and the music of birds, brings heaven and earth together, and 
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in a condition of harmony never dreamed of by the care-woni 
racer after the mety dollar. 

Persons who have never practiced the angler's gentle art 
can scarcely appreciate the feelings which well up m the 
soul of an expert who has stndied nature, the habCte of trout, 
and the devices necessary to present lures gracefully for their 
acceptance. His fly-rod is twelve and a half feet in length, 
[□chiding a telling-top of split bamboo. His reel is a narrow 
cbck one, upon which is wound a braided line of silk and 
h»ir, which tapers from the middle to each end, and is thirty 
yards in length. A nine-feet-long casting-line is looped to the 
end, and with the attractions of a cinnamon fly as a stretch- 
er, a gray professor as the first drop, and a red ibis as the 
hand-fly, he feels sure that the trout in the first pool will leap 
for joy at his approach. As he walks over the meadows, sees 
the birds, hears all nature waking into new life, his very step 
upon the mead when the grass is beginning to shoot confers 
a sense of velvety elasticity ; and as he nears the stream, sees 
thecat-taila of the willows dip and play oq the margin of the 
ripple, and the trout rising and leaping after flies so that they 
cast miniature rainbows over the stream, with cautious step 
be approaches within casting distance of the pool. He makes 
a cast^ and a large trout meets his fly and fastens. For an in- 
tlant the angler is transfixed ! The old sensation of raptore 
reiums with the new spring, and as the circulation of his 
blood quickens, he spontaneously ejaculates, " Well, this is 
worth living for !" 
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CHAPTER n. 

FLT-FISmSG ON MASSAPIQUA LAKE. 
Flt-fishing from boats or punts on ponds and lakes forms 
a most interesting branch of the art of anghng. The tackk 
is fine, and the boat comfortable. When the pond covers not 
more than fifty acres, the oarsman rows across from side to 
side without tui-ning the boat, but merely changing his seal 
and sculls ; thus the angler, at the bow when crossing first, ii" 
at the stem white returning, and the oarsman continues to 
cross and recroBS the water back and forth, with sufficient lee- 
way to prevent the water being twice fished over. The an- 
gler must needs be ambidesterous, for he must change bands 
every time the water is crossed. On the trout lakes border- 
ing the Adirondacks the boats are very light, and finely con- 
structed of narrow and tliin cedar boards, very closely braceil 
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with jimall ribs; they are clinker bnilt, and about fourteen 
feet long and four feet wide^ and are intended for one anglei 
aai his guide. The guide has a seat toward the bow, and 
the angler takes a seat near the stern, either to troll or Sy- 
fish. Between the angler and guide, is a bssket of heavy 
spUnU and thick oaken cover, opening acroaa the middle by 
brass btDges. On the bottom of the basket is placed a huge 
Inmp of ice wrapped in a woolen blanket, above which — or 
half way up the basket — is a piece of canvks, attached by 
strings to the basket, and fitting all round. The guide rows 
along tbe margin of the lake, and when approaching a stream 
which lalls from the mountain into the lake, tui-ns the stem 
toward it and baeks the boat to within casting distance, and 
when the angler hooks a trout the guide rows out away from 
shore, where the fish is played and landed without alarming 
the other fish of the pool. The guide draws the fish at once, 
throws it into the basketon the canvas above the ice, and 
then backs the boat toward the shore for the angler to take 
aaother. This is a deliberate way of angling, by which the 
pools at the mouth of every brook are tendered the choice 
of a cast of flies, and yield their tithe as pay for their cruel 
curiosity. 

Lake Massapiqua, at South Oyster Bay, on Long Island, is 
probably the best trout preserve in the United States. It is 
owned by William Floyd Jones, Esq., who is one of the finest 
samples of an American gentleman. The preserve covers 
eighty acres, and is fed by a spring-brook which is seven 
miles m length, and all of it on Mr. Jones's estate. This gen- 
tleman maintains the preserve for his exclusive use and that 
of his invited gnests^'who are the ardent disciples of the angle 
and promoters of field-sports. Not only for his fish-preserve 
uid his system of fish-cnlture is Mr. Jones pre-eminent, 
hot as a farmer and horticulturist, a sportsman of first-class 
in all it« ennobling features, from the winter joy of following 
the faonnds to the refined and contemplative amusement of 
casting the fly, ho is worthy of emulation by all who would 
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mi dispose of tbe bounties vith which Providence has fsvorud 
them as that they shall confer blessings on all classes. 

There, arc several reasons in favor offly-fishingfronLaboat 
over that of wading a stream, or catching casts irom Btreaqis 
bordered with foliage. It is out on the water, away from 
shore, and free from the danger of getting fliea faet on the 
limbs of trees while casting or playing a fiah. There is room 
to play your fiah. Your shore views are less restricted. Two 
anglers, in such case, form the best company possible. The 
businesH of the world may be canvassed while excellent sport 
ifl enjoyed amid the gushiog music and harmony of nature. 



SECTION SECOND, 

now TO FISR A 8TBEAM. 
" Where ihe robin carob londlj — 

Gaj'ly and untroubled aings, 
And the lark is poiaed most prondly 

On his strong, untiring wings, 
There may I be ibund each morning. 

With mj rod and red complete, 
Not a speckled beauty scorning 

In the pearlv streams I meet. 
" Oft I panse to hear the thrashes 

TrilKng out their morning song 
In those witd and rapturoos gushes 

Which 10 melody belong." 
Then mingled ia nith song of bird. 
The monotone of baro-jard herd ; 
Anon, « flock of geeae appears, " 
Honking to calm each other's fean ; 
And as I angle the strearos along. 
All the world seems made of Hong. 
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HU9 we deftly cast the artifi- 
cial lure on the margin of the 
streams, or on the bosom of 
lake or pond, whipping, whip- 
ping, whipping all the day, and 
playing trout till twilight. 
Queettons in relation to fish- 

- ing up or down a stream 
ehonld be decided by the con- 
dition of the stream and its 
borders. While casting from 

^ the shore, it makes very lit- 

- tie difference which way the 
• stream is fished ; but in wad- 

iog, it is best to fish up stream, because it does not roil the 
water, and there is not so great liability to alarm the fish. 
In making a cast, it is always best to draw the flies across 
the current, for then the drop-flies will play clear of the cast- 
ing-line. This is the opinion of most good fly-fishers. First, 
cast up stream along the shore, and if the stream be not too 
wide, cast to the farther shore, drawing your flies across the 
stream, but not too fast, lest the trout become suspicious. In 
striking, you can not be too quick when fishing up a stream. 
Cast first near shore ; then a yard or two farther off; next, 
across the stream. If you get not a rise, take a step or two 
up the stream and repeat. Continue doing so until a doubt 
arises as to whether the trout admire your cast; then replace 
one fly by another of different color from any on your cast. 
If that does not take afler presenting it several times, take it 
off and try another extreme in color. Keep changing until 
yoQ hit the fancy of the trout. When you have found the 
fly that the trout admire, change your other flies (if you fish 
with three) to those of colors in slight relief to the taking 
one; that is, put on one a trifle darker and the other a little 
lighter in shade. Anglers are not so high a remove above 
the rest of mankind as not to be susceptible to a slight influ- 
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ence irom the baser sentimenta of humanity ; but I have actu- 
ally aeeri a man so self-willed as to fish all day without a rise, 
" because," as he said, " he was determioed to bring the tivut 
to his tenns." 

All kinds of angling call for the exercise of patience ; bnt 
fly-fishing requires the gitl of genius. Do not fish with too 
long a cast. In fishing a creek up stream, thirty to forty-five 
feet are quite sufficient. In striking, let it be with sufficient 
force to fasten the hook in his jaw; but play your fish most 
gingerly and even tenderly, but not so as to give him slack 
line, or he wilt disgorge the hook. One of the principal - 
causes of losing large fish is the being in too great a hurry 
to land them. If the hook is well fastened, the more deli- 
cately your fish is played the better; for snubbing a fish 
hard at all points wears an orifice in its jaw from which the 
hook falls by the mere taming of the fish. It is true that the 
trout has a good mouth to hold a hook, but the hook must 
first be well fastened to hold, and then the orifice made in 
hooking should not be worn tai^er in playing, if possible to 
avoid it. 

SECTION THIRD. 

KNOTS, LOOPS, AND DROPS. 

While anglers should let every trade live, and buy their 
tackle in preference to making it, yet with the make of cer- 
tain parts of tackle every amateur should be familiar. Of 
course he should know how to tie on a hook, and how to make 
a loop whose equal bearings would prevent it from chafing 
or breaking at the loop-knot 

Xo. I. Bending on, or tying on a hook. The hook should be 
tied on stiuned silk-worm gut, round, clear, and strong ; for 
in playing a fish the tackle generally parts near the hook. 
Use Bcariet sitk, well waxed with a drab wax made from 
tar, like shoemaker's wax, only light-colored. From abont 
half an inch below the end of the shank, make half a dozen 
turns with the silk to the end of the shank, and place an 
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end of soaked gut on the shank, and be^ to wind it on at 
the end of the shank, winding close, tight, and neat, until 
yon have -wonnd down to near the end of the gut, or nearij 
half the lecgth of the shank, when hold the end of your silk 
there and form a loop of the remainder, and cast it three or 
four times over the shank as represented ; then draw up the 
loop by the. end of the silk thread,which will leave the end 
fastened under those three or four loops cast over the bend 
of the hook, thus forming a good finish, so that you may 
cut the end of the silk thread close to the tie without dan- 
ger of its drawing. 
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' No. 2. Snell loop. Soak the got, and tie the loop as repre- 
sented. It is the very best tie for a loop, and I have en- 
deavored BO to represent it ae to enable an amalenr to im- 
itate it. 

No. 3. A helm-knot, or tiller hitch, useful in sailing a boat or 
yacht, because the bitch — though secure — ia loosened in- 
stantly by a jerk at the end. 

No. 4. The common knot for forming a loop at the end of a 
Hlk-wonu gat or line. 

No. 5, 5. Two half bitches, fonoing a slideknot in a casting- 
line, to slide for holding a drop, and for changing dropi? at 
will Some anglers cast the end twice round instead of 
once, as shown. The drop bangs well from it, being at a 
right angle fi-om the casting-line ; but with only one hitch 
of each end, as represented, the gut is apt to slip and part 
the casting-line, especially if the drops are frequently 
changed, because, when the knots become drawn very tight, 
they are hard to slide, and sliding them to change drops 
weakens them; but I have taken many hundreds of trout 
00 drops so arranged. 

No. e. The first drop, of the correct length. It is the red ibis 
fly, alt formed of the ibis feather but the red silk body, 
wound with very sinall gold or silver cord. This is one 
of the most attractive lures for trout, but it is nqt so good 
as the coachman, or several of the professgrs, for large fish. 
The tail and hackle at the neck are brown. 

Na 7. A knot recommended by many accomplished angleni 
for connecting lengths of gut to form a casting-lin& Some 
bend the end twice round instead of once, as shown. If 
only once, the ends should be lashed with waxed talk. 

No. 8. Drop, fastened by a half hitch round the casting-line 
and the end of the gut near the knoL After tying the knot 
of the casting-line, draw it tight, and cut ofi* one end close, 
leaving the upper end half an inch long. Lash this end to 
the line, and cover it with varnish, and loop the end of the 
drop over it. By this plan the drop will not cbafe or 
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weaken the oasting-liiie. This fastening is recommended 
by Mr. Francis, and shellac might form a good covering for 
the lashed end. 

No. B. Green trophy-fly. Peacock's wing body and Guinea- 
fi)wl winga. 

Na 10. Square tie in a casting-line. After drawing it close, 
cat the ends to half an inch long, and lash them with fine 
silk, and varnish them. 

Xo. 1 1. The gut of the drop, soaked, and a knot tied in the 
end ; it is attached to the casting-line close to the knot hy 
a half hitch. This is a very Becnre method and clean rig 
for forming a casting-line and fastening a drop, especially 
when fishing for large trout of from two to five pounds' 
weight ; bat for fish under two pounds I prefer the rig of 
line ftnd drop 6 and 6. 

No. 12, Md6T-ilj—pfayganea~-hodj of peacock's herl whip- 
ped with red silk ; wings of gray cook's hackle. 

No. 13. Attaching the casting-line to the reel-line. This loop 
is qnite secure, scarcely any chafing, is small and neat, yet 
it may be easily loosened without cutting the knot from 
the end of the casting-line. Tniis is recommended when 
the reel-line has a loop at the end j but I prefer a loop in 
the end of the casting-line, as represented. The fastening 
is the same in either case, whether the loop forma the end 
of the casting-line or the reel-line. Sometimes a loop is 
made in each ; bat if in one only, I prefer it in the casting- 
line,aB I consider it the neatest finish. 

No. 14. The casting-line, rigged with stretcher and two drop 
flies. The object is to show the student how they should 
be rigged, so that all may &I1 at the same time on the wa- 
ter, calculating the natural angle of the casting-line. 

No. 16, 16, 17. No. 16 is called the stretcher-fly; 16, the first 
drop ; 1 7, the second drop, or hand-fiy, being the drop near- 
est to the angler's hand. The drop for the hand-fiy should 
be four inches long, while the first drop should be from 
two and a half to three inches in length. The knots in the 
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caatiDg-line Bbow where the lengths of gut are tied — thus, 
from the stretcher-fly to the first drop are foar lengths of 
gut, and three or four lengths from the first drop to the 
hand-fiy. These distances will be changed to suit taste 
and the distance of cast. For long casts, the drops shoald 
be a yard apart. 
No. 18. A tie for uniting lengths of gnt, so that they -will 
break at any other part as easily as at the tie. Tie a knot 
m the end of each length of gut ; lap them an inch, and 
wind them closely between the knots with white waxed 
silk. This is the best tie for a salmon leader or a trout 
oasting-tine. Casting-lines should be made of stained gut, 
the gut selected so as t» taper regutarly from the reel-line 
to the Btretcher-fly ; and the drops should be of fine, clear, 
round gut, stained to the shade of the casting-line. It is 
an indication of very had taste in a fishing-tackle maker to 
,ofier finely-tapered and stained casting-lines and fiics tied 
to coarse gut, and not dyed or shaded to the tint of the 
casting-line. All should be in harmonious keeping, from 
the reel-line to the casting-line and drops. For casting 
from a boat or from the clear mai^In of a stream, the cast- 
ing-line shonld be nine feet in length, or even a foot or two 
more, only have a care not to make it so long that, with the 
bend of a twdve-foot rod, you can not reel up sufficiently 
close to bring your fish within reach of your landing-net. 
For rough fishing on a stream of bramble mai^ins a cast- 
ing-line of from six to seven feet in length, and one drop 
besides the stretcher, may be sufficient. Many anglers dis- 
pense with drops, and fish with one fly only on some streams 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
throughout the region in New York known as the Adiron- 
dacks, which is about forty miles square, and one of the 
greatest fish and game regions in America. 

HOW TO STAIK SILK-WOBIf GDT. 

Gut may be stained by leaving it in a strong decoction of 
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cold oofiee or tea twelve hoars. Tinging the gut thna does 
not weaken it or reader it lees pliable. Logwood and alum 
form a decoctioa very commoDly in use for staining gnt. 
Lemon-juice &nd indigo produce a delicate tinge. The outer 
skinB of onions, when steeped, produce a dye which stains a 
yellow or leather«olor without injuring the gnt. 

Stoddart states that walnut leaves produce a brown dye, 
which IB a good general tinge for all watera ; and such mate- 
rials ae stain the gut a neutral tinge, or bluish, are best for 
clear waters. Steep two handsfiil of walnut leaves' in a 
quart of water, and when cool, soak the gnt in the water two 
M* three hours. The rind of the American black walnut fonns 
as good a dye for general use as can be obtuned.' A bluish 
dye is obtained by boiling a handful of the dust or shavings 
of logwood a quarter of an hoar in a qnart of water, adding 
a tamp of alum half the size of an almond. Dip the gut in 
the decoction while it is yet very warm, and allow it to re- 
main half an hour, or until the shade required is obtained. 
Gat should be entirely dried after staining it, and then it 
should be thoroughly washed in tepid water, when, after dry- 
ing it perfectly, it should be rolled in chamois skin, or stretch- 
ed on a board with the ends fastened to keep it straight. An 
excellent plan for keeping the gnt straight upon which flies 
are tied is Hutchinson's, before mentioned. The distances 
between the loops or lings and the hooks should be so grad- 
oated as to accommodate diflcrent lengths of gut,'as illustra- 
ted on the page of tron ting-tackle, thus enabling the fly-fisher 
to change his flies or replace one quickly. This plan is ex- 
cellent for drops, but stretchers would require toolong a fly- 
book for convenience. On going a-trouting, I usually put up 
a couple of casts, such as I may think will suit the waters 
which I oonteroplate fishing. For most waters I rig a stretch- 
er and two drops ; and I seldom make a mistake in the selec- 
don of flies. In the early spring I employ the cinnamon as 
the stretcher for one cast, a red ibis as a stretcher for anoth- 
er, and a mallard wing, with claret body, for the third. The 
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first drop above the cinnamon is an ibis, and the first drop 
above the ibis is a oinnamon, and the firat drop above the 
mallard wing is s cianamon. The hand-flies are the blue dun 
or the cow-dung. The blue professor is also an excellent fly 
early in the season, as is also the gray ; the yellow is better 
in May. 

My advice to the angler is to purchase his flies of the best 
fly-tyers in Kew York and Boston, where competition has pro- 
duced the necessity for eniploying first-rate materials in all 
the departments of fishing-tackle, whether of gut, flies, hoobs, 
tines, reels, rods, and the coarser paraphernalia of the angler. 

Tboitt Reels. — ^The click reel is jpcomparably -the best, 
though it is not so good to dry a lino on as is the Billinghast 
reel, which is formed of brass or Oerman silver wire, and the 
line open on all sides to the air. The click reel checks the 
line to a certain weight of resistance, to which the angler 
soon becomes accustomed, and in giving the fish the butt, he 
does it with confidence, because he has ascertained from ex- 
perience how great a check he puts upon the fish, and the pre- 
cise strain caused to his casting-line, which be has regulated 
accordingly. This i» not the case with a reel whose tension 
of drag may be changed several times during one day's sport 
But the best reel for my use is a click reel, with a large per- 
forated barrel or cylinder to reel the line on, and it should 
also be perforated at the ends over the cylinder, for drying 
the line. The advantage of a large cylinder to reel the line 
on when the reel does not multiply is important, because it 
shortens the time of reeling. Besides, with a lai^e cylinder, 
thirty yards b a snfficient length of line. I once killed a five- 
and-a-half-pound trout in a very rapid stream with a nine- 
ounce rod and only thirty yards of line. It took me tVo 
hours and twelve minutes to kill the fish, timed by Dr. Be- 
tbnne, of Boston. 

A click multiplier is better for angling with the worm or 
nunnow, but many bait anglers of the country prefer a small 
multiplier without a click or drag. Bell-inetal is supposed 
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to be better than GermsD silver or braes,' bat alutnine, or alu- 
minam, is better than either. 

Flt Ross. — Roda made from split bamboo are anqaestion- 
ably the best in ose ; but a Robert Welch tod, of aafa for the 
batt and second joint, lancewood for the third, and split bam- 
boo for the fourth or top joint, is the best rod that I have 
ever owned for general fly-fishing. The split bamboo rod is 
mach lighter, and fall as desirable. A fly rod should not be 
noder twelve feet in length, and I had rather have it sii 
inehes over, or so made with duplicate top and third joints 
u to make it either twelve or twelve feet six, though my 
longest fly rod is only twelve feet and two inches long. I 
fHvfer a ungle action rod to the one of double action or a 
"kick in the handle," though the latter may send a fly &r- 
ther, and deliver it more gracef\illy, but it lacks the snap of 
(be single action to strike^ Fly -rods from split bamboo 
nhonld weigh from seven to ten ounces when mounted ; and 
if from ash, lancewood, and split bamboo, if strictly for sin* 
^e hand, their weights should range from nine to fifteen 
omtces ; and if the latter weight, they ahonld be about twelve 
and a half feet long. Keither rod shoald be too witby, but 
have snap or elsBticity enough in the top to hook a fish with- 
(Kit yielding enough to permit the sinner to disgorge. One 
of the pleasares of fly-fishing is to use a rod which will re- 
spiHiaively hook a trout without an eflbrt of the angler. The 
sport consists in delivering a fly neatly on a straight line — 
seeing the trout rise gushingly to the surface and accept the 
lore — and playing a trout gracefully. The charm consistB in 
the maooer of taking the trout, and the surroundings of a 
{^eiksing landscape — the musio of birds, the spring-time of 
general rejuvenation, and the running harmony of intellectu- 
&) Gonveraation. lliere is society in treating, but it does not 
prevent the soul from basking in all the life and beauty of 
nnind and gayety around. 

Landing Nets. — If for landing in a boat or on shore, A two- 
iointcd handle is the best. If for wading, a short handle, at- 
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tached to an elastic cord and suspended from the shoulder, 
or a doublc-joiDter, in which the second one slides into tbe 
first, and is attached by a loop to a button on the breast, iis 
the least cumbersome. I have fouud the hollow wire rime 
the best, and brass is the best metal for them. The hollow 
rim is light, and it docs not rust. As to the round and oval 
shapes, thoy are matters of caprice, and as to the wicker 
frames of wood, they are no lighter than hollow brass wire, 
while they offer fourfold resistance to the water. The rim 
should be large, the meshes large, the twine not too fine, and 
the net itself large. A landing-net, large, etrong, and light, 
is one of the angler's sources of delight. 

Tbodt Basket. — Let it be plaited or woven from the thin-' 
outer grain of the willow or osier, very light and lai^ ; to 
contain ten, fifteen, ^nd twenty pounds offish are the sixes. 
They should be stained inside' and painted outside, or by 
painting the inside also they are more easily cleaned. Green 
is the color preferred. The shape not very deep, with a bole 
in the lid, brass hinges, a staple extending up through the lid, 
fastened with a padlock. The strap should be of worsted 
webbing instead of russet leather, or if of russet leather there 
should be a pad attached, with straps to slide on the shonl- 
der^Btrap to the right place. The New York fishing-tackle 
dealers have introduced a new gear, by which the weight 
rests on both shoulders, and the basket is held more securely, 
and is less cumbersome in forest-fisbihg. The angler's coat 
should be made with a strap and button on the shoulder, un- 
der which to hold the strap of the trout-basket; and there 
should be another strap on the coat at the left side, to pre- 
vent the basket -strap from moving, and the basket from 
swinging about while climbing over logs and fences. But 
the great desideratum consists in getting a light and small 
basket^ which will contain a great many large trout of your 
own taking. 

Batt Box. — Of course bait-boxes and fly-books are articles 
to purchase at the fishing-tackle stores ; and while there are 
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numerous theories about fly-]>ookB, there can be but few about 
baitrboxes. I will therefore state, beware of those three- 
Btor;' complications. Procure a box as simple as possible in 
construction, made to slide on and be supported by the waiat- 
belt which holds up the wading water-prooft, or the common 
leather waist-belt It should conust of two compartments, 
one for worm and the other for minnow, or for grub-worms 
and grasshoppers. 

Cahbting CAsra op Flies. — Instead of winding a casting- 
Hne round the hat, a double band is made to fit the hat and 
buckle round over the hat-band, and the casting-line or snell- 
ed flies are attached to it and folded in, so as not to expose 
them, or render them liable to get loose and dangle about, to 
the danger of the face and eyes. The Calcutta or Gibraltar 
sporting-hat, illustrated on the plate with the salraon-rod, is 
excellently adapted for carrying encUed flies or casts. A 
"snelledfly" is a length of silk-worm gut, with a fly at one 
end and a loop at the other. 

Stbaightbnikg CABTiNO-LtNES. — Hitch the line at one end 
either by the hook or a loop, and rub the line with brown 
paper between your thumb and finger, and it will take the 
turns out of it; or, rub it between India-rubber; but both 
these methods tend to chafe the gut more or less, and neither 
Hh(Aild be resorted to if yon can have time to soak the gut in 
tepid water half an hour. I am in the habit of soaking my 
casting-line over night in cold water if I intend to fish early 
the next morning ; and I am accustomed also to selecting the 
flieawhichi think may be necessary, and on the rim of a glass 
nearly filled With water I hang the hooka, letting the gut fall 
in the glass and soak all night. I do not approve of straight- 
ening gut by friction when soaking it is possible. 

llins, with a finely-balanced and finished fly-rod, a click 
reel attached to the rod below the hand, a silk and hair 
bruded line, protected from the eflect of water by being 
oiled, Tarnished, or saturated with some oleaginous substance, 
braided like a whip-lash to taper each way from the middle. 
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a. stained gut casting-line tapering from the reel-line to the 
stretcher, a well-selected cast of flies, with drops artistically 
fastened to the casting-line, and of proper length, a. good 
landing-net and light basket, and I am ready for the fray and 
to angle all day ; for I never yet experienced a day lozig 
enoagh white fishing. 

Oh ! the varied and mixed emotions of the fly-fisher. How 
often he is tantalized by false rises, which enddeoly inflate 
him with hope, to collapse as soon by disappointment. Some- 
times he mioses a well-intended rise of so bold an effort as to 
render the fish too much alarmed by the sights and sense of 
the upper air to trust a repetition. Anon he hooks a Sofi 
trout, and in playing it the hook parts irom the jaw of the 
fish, leaving to conjecture whether it was really a diegoige 
or a too tender hold. Thus he continoes whipping the water, 
exercised by various emotions, when a large feeding troat 
springs above the water, revealing all his beauties of Dolor 
and proportions, and, taking the fly, he darts away with the 
power and celerity which prove that he is going to try the 
strength of the tackle. What interesting moments to the 
angler ! The numerous runs of the fish, bis wiles and strat- 
egy to escape, are all tried in vain, and he is finally helped 
out of the wet by means of the landing-net. 

The man or boy who has never taken a trout has not 
realty seen one — with angler's eyes. To the angler, a large, 
healthy trout in full season, just taken, when fish are scarce 
and bite shy, is the prettiest object in the whole world of 
beauty. 

KATCTRAL ANI> ARTIFICIAI; TEOUT FUB3. 

Letter A, the artificial, and B,the natural dun-cut fly {phiy- 
ganea), is a good lure for the month of May. Body of 
brown bear's hair, mixed with blue and yellow worsted, 
whipped with green and yellow ; brown feather wings, and 
squirrel's-tail hair for ant«nnie. 

Letter 0, the artificial, and D, the natural of the green-tail fly 
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{p/trj/ganea). This is regarded as a successful fly for April ; 
body dubbed with fur from hare's ear, whipped with gray 
or green silk,1iackle from gray cock, and wings from the ■ 
proiace of a partridge wing. 

I^ter E, the natural, and F, the artificial of the prime dun, a 
fly for March {ephemera), and for which month the great 
dun, dark brown, little red-brown, and the small dark brown 
are also favorites. They are composed of difl*erent shades 
of mohtur, dun and speckled wbge, and gray and light 
brown hackles. 

Letter I, the artificial, and J, the natural dun drake, or March 
brown, or Moorish brown {^hetnera). Body of hare's-ear 
for and yellow worsted, or black wool whipped with red 
alk ; mottled wings, and hackle from the gray cock. Pro- 
fessor Rennie, M. Carroll, and hosts of other authorities, 
consider this the best March fly. 
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Letter G, the natural, and H, the artificial cow-dang fly. The 
body of lemon-yellow mohair and a yellow featber, whip- 
ped with yellow silk, and the wings of graylsh-blae fe&tber 
of ft hen, land-nul, or mallard. This is one of the taking 
fliee for March and April, and the best that I ever saw were 
tied by Pritchard Bros, 
Letter K, the artificial, and L, the natural bine dun or riolct 
fly. Body of light worsted violet, mixed with gray down; 
the wings from the pale feathers of a starling's wing, whip- 
ped with pale yellow silk. The black gnat, early and late 
bright browns or cinnamons, palm fly, and whirling dun, 
with the blue dun, dun drake, with palmers, hackles, and 
the stone fly, are intended for both March and April. 
Letter M, the natural, and K, the artificial hawthorn fly. 
Body of black ostrich herl or black seal's liir, mixed witb 
bufl" mohair; wings of horn shavings, or of the palest 
snipe's feather or mallard's wing. 
Letter 0, the natural, and P, the artificial oak fly. This is a 
May insect, famous under the names of oak fly, camlet fly, 
down-bill fly, and canon fly. The body" is dubbed with 
dark brown shining camlet, whipped with very fine green 
silk, or is made with a bittern's feather, and the wings from 
the double gray feather of a mallard or of a woodoock. 
Letter Q, the natural, and R, the artificial green drake or 
green May-fly, the common fresh-water fly for May. The 
body is dubbed with hog's down or light bear's hwr, mz- 
ed with yellow mohiur, whipped with pale floss silk, and s 
small strip of peacock's herl for the head ; the wings from 
the rayed feathers of the mallard, dyed yellow ; the hackle 
from the bittern's neck, and the tail from the long haira of 
the sable or ferret. 

The gray drake is similar in form, bnt difierent in colore, 
having the body dubbed witb whitish hog's down, mixed 
with black spaniel's fur or white ostrich herl, whipped with 
black silk ; the wings dark gray mallard ; black hackle, with 
silver twist: whisks of tail from a black cat's whiflkeiB. 
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CoHMEBm — From the perueal of previous pages addreBsed 
to the questioDS of "senseB,in fishes," the reader will not be 
sarprised at the difference between natural and artificial flies. 
Fishes in general, and indeed all fishes, are generally more 
readily attracted by the size, color, and action of a lure than 
by its form. And as a floating lure is better than a sinking 
one, the fly-tyers prefer such floating hairs as those from 
hog's ears, seals, bears, the Sonth American fox, otter, etc., 
vhile for feathers they prefer those of the mallards, the bar- 
red feathers of the wood-duck, and numerous other oil-quilled 
feathers, including all such as do not lose their lustre by the 
action of water, and, like the topknot of the goldcn-pheas- 
Kiit.will shine as brilliantly in the water as above it. It is 
doubtless tme that more care in selecting floating materials, 
and the adoption of a greater number of olea^nons sub- 
I'taaces in monnting flies, would be an improvement upon the 
almost perfect state to which the art of fly-tying has already 
attained. I prefer a body of silk to one of mohair for the 
•cinnamon fly, because silk retains more lustre when wet than 
Joes common wool, or even mohair ; and so with the bluepro- 
fisior, another attractive fly for large trout, the body of 
vhich should be wound with lustrous blue silk. The near- 
flit copies of nature that I ever saw iu flies are those of gut- 
ta-percha, recently imported by Andrew Clerk A Co., who 
)|eep the largest assortment of hooks, duffings, feathers, sUk- 
Torm gnt, and all the materials t^uisite for the angler to 
** prepared with on alengthy fishing tour, of any house in 
America, if not in the world. 

Many fly-fishers claim that a different fly is required for 
<'Very month during the trouting season ; but that has not 
lieen my experience with trout, nor of the best anglers with 
«hom I have eonversed on the subject. I refer not to fledged 
lures for salmon, as that royal fish Is as capricious about flics, 
■mi chiuiges its mind as fHqaently as did the Empress Jose- 
]>hine about bonnets. 
Barker, an authority on angling, says: 
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"A brother of tbe angle laiut alwmyi be sped 
With three block palmera, and bUq three red ; 
And all made with hacklts. In a cloudj daj 
Or in vnaAf weather, angle ;oa may." 

He then recommende the May-fly, and states that the haw- 
thorn fly should be small, while the oak fly with brown wings 
and the grasBhopper should be carefully imitated, concladiog 
with the following advice : 

"Once more, m7 good brother, 111 ipeaJc in th; ear: 
Hog's, red i.'ow'a, aod b«sr'g iTool to doat ben appear; 
And so doth your fur, if it rightly bll ; 
Bnt alwajB remember, make two^ and make iJL " 
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CHAPTER in. 
MIDDLE DAM CAMP. 

This camp is sitnated at the head of Rapid River, and at 
the foot of Molly chuDkemuiik Lake, being the next lake east 
nf the Utnbagog, in a chain of a dozen lakes, in the State of 
Maine, vhich head near the mountains separating that state 
from Canada. Rapid River falls into Umbagog Lake, and as 
this is a femoua trouting region, I give a view of the camp, 
where the angler luxuriates on brook trout and spruce par- 
tridges, and rests from his day's labor on a spring-bed. Trout 
of nine ponnda' weight each haVe been taken there, though I 
never took one which scaled much over six pounds. It was 
here that I met a new experience in the character of tront, 
and think it worth relating for the benefit of anglers. 

While I believe that trout are not generally so discrimin- 
ating in the selection of artificial flies as to evince acuteness 
of vTidon, yet I have experienced that at certain waters, when 
the streams are low and clear, a copy of the li^^ng fly is more 
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or less Qeces&ary to BDccesB. Iliis is the case at the pool and 
rapids below the middle dam at the head of Rapid Biver, and 
half a mile below Middle Dam Camp, where a lai^e shoal of 
— rapparently edncated — tront keep leaping and tmnbling bo 
that from fifty to a hundred Hpeckled beauties of from two to 
five ponnda' weight are always in sight. But it used to bf 
said that they would not take an artificial fly ; so, school-boy 
like, the guests at the camp sent every angler, on bis arrival, 
to "try below the dam," as a sell. It pleased them to see a 
fresh man's face glow at the first sight of those sportive beau- 
ties, which acted as if half in coquetry and half in defiance 
of anglers. I felt thanklid when witnessing the self-denying 
hospitality which prompted several anglers, who were entiiv 
strangers to me, to ceas^ angling opposite the camp for the 
sole purpose of showing me a pool full of very anxiona tront. 
They left after I had tried in vain to coas a favorable notice 
at one cast of flies. I changed my cast several times, and 
then rested the pool to allow them to change their minds or 
whet their appetites, until I devoted in that way about two 
days, to the amusement of the anglers at the camp, and final- 
ly began to think that the stories I had heard about the sa- 
gacity of those tront were true. On my retam to oamp aft- 
er each trial below the dam, I saw that my brethren of the 
angle were interested in my efforts by their furtive glancei^ 
and sly winks at each other as they anxiously inquired what 
sport I had enjoyed. But all their jokes fell short, for my 
mind was with the sparkling beauti<^ below the dam. After 
having exhausted my fly-books of their attractive lures, I 
concluded to repair to the dam and study the trout. There 
they were, apparently as jolly as ever, rolling, tumbling, and 
leaping about the surface of the clear, curling pooL I had 
not sat long on the dam, and peered into the sparkling eddieti 
below, before I saw a trout rise gracefully and swallow an 
ash-colored midge which had floated down from the dam. 
On looking around me, I saw a cloud of drab ephemera, rath- 
er lai^r tharf mnsquitoes, swarming ovfr the dry timber 
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dam, and ever and anon, aa one tell on the water, a trout 
rose very gntcefnlly and swallowed it, turning quickly down, 
and caaaing a whirl made by hie caudal train, which had ao 
excited me when I first looked upon the poot With assidu- 
ity I commenced examining my flies in Bearch of an ash 
midge. I soon found a pair, and, placing one on as my stretch- 
er, the first cast I made with it fastened a three-pound tront, 
played and landed it. The next cast I fastened another, but 
so slightly that the hook parted from his month. . Two or 
three more casts assured me that the shoat " smelt a rat ;" 
and as minks, mnskrats, and flies (wrth hooked tails are their 
terror, I adjonmed to another pool, and did not retnm to the 
dam until nearly night, wl^en I took the conceit out of four 
more beauties; but, after playing the fifth nearly half an hour, 
he made a rush for the rapids, and went over the cfuite, car- 
rying away my casting - line. Having captured five, and 
played two more trout that day, I felt satisfied. I had for 
years contended that trout might be taken with artificial fly 
when in feeding humor, but I had never before found them so 
fitBtidiooB or discEiminative. Since then, Mr. James Stephens, 
of Hoboken, and myself, hired a trout-pond in Connecticut, 
and though I fiahed it three days, and Mr. Stephens three 
weeks, yet neither of us succeeded in capturing one with the 
Sy. Keitber woald tbcy take a minnow, white they rose 
&eely to angle and grub worms, cast, without sinker, as a fly. 
On the last day of my visit to the pond I saw the tront msh- 
ing furionsly after tadpoles ; but, as I had not time to re- 
muo and try that bait, I probably lost a treat, for I have 
since heard that it ia the favorite lure for trout in some partf 
of the state. Indeed, the fish-culturists of Franco propagate- 
frc^, that the trout may feed on tadpoles. 

The angler, on making a lengthy tour for sport, can not 
have too great a number or variety of artificial flies. He can 
procure them at the principal fishing-tackle establMments 
m New York, where competition has so sharpened invention 
and enterprise thitt the best fliea and fly-tiers are imported, 
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together with the best materiala, from wherever on earth 
they are to be obtained. Or he m&y be supplied in Bostoii, 
Montreal, Quebec, or at Gome, Rochester, or Mamford,'New 
York. 

' In addition to an exteusive assortment of flies, the angler 
should carry silks, wools, mohair, duffings, and feathers ofva- 
rions colors, gold and silrer threads and tinsels, fine hooks, 
and selected gnt, so that he may occadonally extemporize a 
caat of flies, which, though not so finely tied, may combine 
size and colors attractive for the finny epicures which show 
themselves fastidious about putting in an appearance. Thiit 
course is pnrsned by many experienced anglers, whom, I may 
justly add, are great bunglers ^t tying a fly or property 
mounting a hook. Ualf a dozen lessons from Pritchard 
Brothers, or from one of the fly-tyers for Andrew Clerk & 
Co., could scarcely fail of being uselul to the student of con- 
tcmi^tive philosophy. 

SECTION SECOND. 

t ftELKCr ARTIFICIAL TEODT-FIJES. 




No. 1. BiRcJf Gii»t.~£lack oatrldi-foBther bodr, wlam of Mie turilDS^ featber, dnh 
UU and uitHiiiB. «.BMlbU~JtedbodT,«aiuifwlUk«ild<irilinre(i(d;bnMni 
luckle ud Wl, i«l fbia-hMhst irlag. ft Wihon'i PiDhuor.— Tellow gU bodir, 
mwntsMy U'Brtde, ot Uuiilbrd, N. T. ; rad tbit tnU huded with goU UqkiL tvoini 
bMble, giBT msllard iHdb. 4. StonaFlr.— GTsendTii)[«wfnKiDdback)a.dtabbodir 
and talL g. Frtlcliaid's Stooa FIt.— CompodUon bodr, draE wlngb UU, and UtHi- 
DB. L ClUDanion Fl;.— Orange body, uh'^eolonid vlnga, brown haekte u>d tail 
I, OrHD Drake.— ffllTar bod;, tippad irith irold : abort Mack haekls. black head. 
brown tall; wings and aboaldera of i[roon4raka feather. 
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BOtTHD BBKD FLT-BOOES. 

These are Adlington and Hutchinson's enperfiae warranted 
cast4teel books. They are imported in great numbers by 
Andrew Clerk & Ca, and, whether Mraight or otirbed, are the 
best fly-hook in use, and infinitely, superior to the common 
Limerick hook 
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FIBR-HOOK PHIlX>BOPHY. 

Upon the snbject of fish-hooks, their important qualities 
and beariogB are applicable to books for all fishing purposes. 
The draft, or pull on a hook, is equally applicable to a hook 
for fly-fishing or for capturing the largest sharks. It is con- 
ceded by hook-makers that the foiled hook is the best, 
whether it be hammered fiat, square, or round. The needle- 
pwnted, castrsteel hooks, of round bend, are probably best for 
monoting with flies for salmon, black bass, or trout, or bait- 
ing for striped basa, sqneteague, and maskinong^; while for 
ahApsbead, kingfish, and for all fishes which have a small 
«nd hard mouth, the Spreat bend is preferable. Of the Kin- 
sey or FennBylTania hook, the shape is good for small fish, 
hat it gapes so much that a large fish is apt — in sulking and 
heating its nose against a rock, or rubbing it on the gravel 
bottom — to spring the hook out. If made of large wire and 
well tempered, it is good for sheepshead and kingfish, because 
it is not so long from the bend to the barb as is tlic Limerick 
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of the CShanghneesy pattero, or the regnlatioa hook for ei- 
portation. The Virginia hook, and the Sproat Mid roand 
bends of Redditch, are the best that I have seen. 

The foregoing cut, representing the samples of two hookE, 
was clipped from a recent number of the Field, and as it 
embodies philosophy founded on experience, I give it, refa> 
ring to the cat, as follows : 

" Now I have this autumn devoted particular attention to 
this subject, i. e., hooks. I have been fishing with Hutchin- 
son's Limerick and Sproat bends (I may remark that I can 
not speak too highly of the latter for its prehensile capabili- 
ties), and the following is the rcsnlt. In seven consecutive 
days' fishing I hooked thirty-six fish, and of them landed 
twenty-seven. I was broken fonr times. Once my singk 
gut, with which I always fish, was frayed by a heavy fish 
against sharp boulders, ^ind three times the hooks were the 
traitors — two were Limericks, and pne was a Sproat. Three 
out of thirty-six is too large a proportion, and it is very de- 
sirable to redace it. Even in fishing with single gut, thr 
heaviest fish, if properly handled, barring the circumstances 
of snags or bonlders, seldom succeed in breaking the line. 
But what handling will save a hook ? One loUl go some- 
times, and most unaccountably, probably from being fixed bo 
as to allow the fish to wrench, jerk, or squeeze it. The first 
step to a cure is to find the weak point. 

"The only Sproat hook which has broken with me went al 
the point a. I think it is an admirable form of hook, al- 
though I tried it first as an experiment this year, with much 
prejudice against the looks of iL It is less apt to break than 
the Limerick, both from its form, and because the pull, b, c,k 
nearly in the direction of the point, whereas in the other thr 
line of pull, d, e, forms an obtuse angle at the point e. Of 
the thousand and one Limerick hooks which I have seen bro- 
ken, either against stones or in fish, by far the greater propor- 
tion have failed at the point f, where — in good hooka to a 
less, and in bad to a greater measure — the wire is reduced in 
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forming the barb. Having determined the weak peint, I 
think it can be merely a mechanical difficulty which prevents 
that part of the hook being made as strong as the reat, and 
anglers should insist on manufactnrers overcoming it. I ob- 
tained some hooks from Messrs. Bernard, of St. James's Pas- 
f^e. which were flat-sided — that is, they were filed to angles, 
and the section of the wire would be nearly an oblong. They 
appeared exceptionally strong, but were otherwise objection- 
able, being over-ironed and over-barbed. I think something 
might be done by flattening the wire from the beginning of 
the bend, the shank being left cti-cular for fly-dressing facili- 
ties. A section of the wire at the bend would then be ellip- 
tical However, ignorance as to the manufacture, unfortu- 
nately, is in the way of my suggesting any thing practical ; 
bat if I succeed in drawing attention from anglers and man- 
ufacturers to this subject, my object in occupying so much 
of your space will be fulfilled. Sauioniceps. 

" [The hooks which ' Salmoniceps' describes as flat and filed 
at the sides are, we fancy, not filed, but hammered, as they 
are nanally described in the trade as ' foiged Limerick tapers.' 
We have previously expressed a very high opinion of the 
Sproat bend, which is undoubtedly one of the best, if not tlw 
best, salmon hook made. — Ed.]" 

Having a greater variety of fishes to angle for in America 
than there are of angler's fishes in Europe, it will be necessary 
to recnr to this subject, for the fish-hook is the foundation of 
all fishing-tackle; and if it gives way, all the expense of 
mounting or baiting it, with expense of other tackle and loss 
of time, beffldes the chagrin, amounting to mortification and 
Bometimea almost desperation at losing a very large fish, go 
for worse than nothing. The centre-draft hook of the an- 
cdents is quite similar to the hook 0,6,0, minus the barb, and 
it is probably the beat form for all large fish. 
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'1^. B«d bodr, woond wfUi goli tord : atreuncn red, Uoe legs. S. Coadunin.— 
wuUirlDgiiffTefliipemsKlcbflribodjfbrgwnlB^ & Drab nppar wtngiL and brown 
ulanuo: oDiiuiun budjaDdJega. 1, Red MdT and lega, Mowii lullud wtugs. 
^nwockheribodT.aidiia-lwniring^lmnnihaekla. & Qold bodf, onmge wlnl>, 
■BKlTl(g«,>DdgiayudL T. SUvet-dnbwbgs^TsllowlMidj.uidblackltvai 8.1ted- 
fwniwn wliw( and len, with peacock beribodr. 1^ Dnb wlngt, bMinf bodf, 
VilodUU. IS. Brown bodj, iM legiijnj moUla wins* and (Dteniua. JLJnne- 



,, _,__kled vihgt, brown Im. 

■■ak<i*erbodTofoTenge«oandw1tb2oH,giuirlnn,*DdTe)lawlaU. 18.Broini 
n>4<mmd wlui sold cord, p»wliigi, red ud black bMUa. 19.Gnsa bDdr,r«d 
"'•inv lee*, tnabadde rtNuidtbe neck, ttk Tellow Profeaaor,— TellowlabirraT 
raga, rad uQ, golden body, gnj antMUUi. 11. Qrn PndMaor.— Brown mallard 



. y.lm, hackle; aabwlngc 18. Blaa^>ra^Mar.— Body dark bias and sold, 

■n Mm, and anb wlDga. t^ Bcrd; blown SoalhAinerkairtoi,woandwltti ulver 
"n ; urk brown wingt and legi. 

SECTION THIRD. 

BA1T-P18HING FOB TEOUT, 
"HmJ to tbe spring-tune and the hilk! 
Hail to tbe meadows and tbe fbg I 
Hail to the gorfes and die rilli 1 
All hail the treat 'neeth junder log I 
Have good care. 
That's hil lair : 
Heigh-ho, bop. 
Flip, flap, flop. 
Bui to the shocking old itrsw bat. 

Second-hand trowsere, coat, and boots, 
Box of wonns, livelj.and fct, 
All bail your hook in those (dd roots! • 
Caielera man. 
Mad as bran, 
Neither snap. 
Nor flip, flap. 
Blessed and ealiD tbe unUing mom ; 

Birds dng wheresoe'er we roam. 

Flowers tbe fields and woods adorn ; 

All hail my line 'midst dancing foam ! 

Now look oat — 

Silent stand — 

And a tront 

Will kias mj bacd. 
Hail the graceful silver i;!eani '. 

Lo ! a troat, with BnddeD spring, 
Forms a sprs;~bow o'er the stream, 
And is added to mj string. 
Vrrbum aap. 
Flip, bop, flap." 
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The above paetoral was contributed by a clergymaD who 
is aa eloquent in the pulpit as he is persuaBive along the 
streams. The disciplee were fishermen. 

The bait-rod should be a little heavier and loDger than the 
fly-rod. I prefer one not less th&Q fifteen feet ic length, 
formed of four joints, the top one lancewood ; and in place 
of rings, I prefer guides of aluminum. A click multiplier ie 
the best reel. In angling a stream of tangled brush margin, 
it may be fishe^ without the bottom joint by tying on the 
reel ; and in carrying the rod through brambles, it is beet to 
unjoint, leaving the line and reel on when the distance is only 
from one trout pool to another, or not more than a mile. The 
bait-fisher is much more eager in pursuit of his game than is 
the fly-fisher. He threads his way through thorns and bram- 
bles that appear impenetrable to any one but a bait-fisher. 
He prefers to wade the stream if it be nottoo deep, but he 
permits nothing to prevent hira from fishing all the pools. , 
He generally prefers to fish down stream, and if he discovers 
fresh tracks of an angler gone before, he wilt either endeavor 
most adroitly to get before him, or he will fish so slow as ta 
let the trout recover from the fright caused from the disturb- 
ance of the waters by the angler ahead of Mm. In the mean 
time the foremost angler is continually oa the alert to see 
that no one gets before Mm on the stream; but if he suspects 
an attempt to outflank hiiii,.he pretends to reel up and pre- 
pare' for home, when in reality he is only putting up his tackle 
to make a long detour and arrive at the stream at a greater 
distance below his adversary. The bait-fisher does not — like 
the fly-fisher — fish all the stream, but knows how to judge 
where the trout lie in wait for bait. The fly-fisher often 
takes them from the shallow reafa before they seek their hid- 
ing-places, where the bait-fisher finds them. Bait-fisbtng is, 
of all field-sports, the parent of more patience and et^r per- 
severance than any other. 
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CHAPTER JT. 

LESSON BY "JOSH BILLINGS." 

Anglers with bait 



aro a more qaeer, 

quaiDt, peculiar claea 

of sportBineD than are 

the devotees of the 

fly, and they include 

in their class students 

: deeply read in nature 

:' and books. Ifyoude- 

sire to find an original 

! genius, you will most 

I readily succeed among 

I anglers with bait, who 

use primitive rods and 

I tackle, and follow the 

; streams solitary and 

I silent, in a meditative 

] mood, enjoying the 

' sights and sounds, of 

nature unmolested by the presence of the less contemplative 

fly-fisher, or the worshiper of dog and gun. Such a one Josh 

Billingg appears to be, with his coat buttoned on the wrong 

side, if bis writings are' any index to the man. His lesson is 

included in the following original verse: 

" Wbare the dul Btrenm 

Hal fotMd taw a pulp 

The sooty nrth, 

Gci i«ek the dark-Bkinned alder 
(A tiny forest). 
And from the crowded growth 
Selekt a slender wand, 
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Tth tapering^-om bue to piimakel. 

Four jarda in lenj^h. 

Bee it thj care 

Smoothlj the bark lew cleai-e f.-om awl the pok 

Save near the spring}' top. 

Thare leave the natiff kirver two feet or more ; 

Haply thns the gsjne no fsAr will hav 

Whenthm^ the brook ju stretch the reed." 

Aoglers will agree that " JoBh" has studied both the rod 
and theJuibite of trout, for he describes what & fighiDg-rod 
shonld be foi general use in angling along a stream where 
reels and jointed rods are scarcely ever seen. The favorite 
baiufor sachaaglers are, Ist, angle-worms, or common earth- 
worms, kept in moBB a day to Bcour, and then somefimee 
sprinkled with milk to feed them, and still not to darken their 
color; 2d, the white grub-Vorm, found in great numbers by 
splitting decayed logs of soft, maple or chen-y ; 3d, the shiner 
ofthebrook; 4th, the grasshopper. The two latter baits are 
preferred by members of highest rank in the profession; and 
in lieu of the shiner, when near the coast, they use smelt and 
spearing with nearly equal success, 

THE ABDEMT AlfGLEB, 

Our wide acres and free streams are £vorabIe to the cul- 
tivation of liberal, poetical, and artistic ideas, and Ilelect the 
following verse from a poem by a gilted student at painting 
and tiie fine art of angling ; 

"We break from the tree-gnmps, a glade deep with grass; 
The white clover's breath loads the sense aa we pass. 
A spftcUe — s streak — a brood gtitter is seen, 
The bright Callikoon throngfa its thickets of green ! 
We rush to the banks — its tweet mmuc we hear ; 
Its gash, dash, and gurgle all blent to the ear. 
So shadowi are drawn bj the cloud-eoTered son, 
We plunge in the crystal, our sport is b^nn. 
Oni line, where that ripple shoots onward, we throw ; 
It sweq)s to the foam-q)an^ed eddy below ; • 
A tremor — a pull — the trout upward U thrown. 
He swings to our basket — the prize is oar own!" 

AuitED B. StkEET, . 
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THK AKDIiHI AKULBS. 

I have also seen excellent fly-fishers with Bach ao extem- 
porized rod as Josh BiUings recommendB. On Pine Creek, 
in Pennaylyania, anglers who fish for & livelihood use such a 
rod, and fish with only oae clumsily-tied fly. They vade the 
stream — which is a good plan to avoid meeting rattlesnakes 
—and to eT string tied over the left shoulder and uuder the 
left arm they attach their fish, and tow them along aa they 
angle dowu the stream. On some days they take from thirty 
to fifty pounds-of troQt. On Tront Rud, a tributary to Ly- 
coming Creek, the best native anglers use a rod formed of 
two hickory joints lashed together, and a top joint of whale- 
bone iasbed on — whole length about nine feet. They fiah 
down stream, wading the middle of the creek where not too 
deep, and casting right and left some forty feet, under boughs 
which barely clear the water, bringing out large prismatic 
beanties at nearly every cast with a single fly of domestic 
make. They do this where gentlemen amateurs, from alt 
parts of the country, find it extremely difficult to get a rise 
to their superior flies, though presented with the best make 
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of split bamboo rod, handled by expert aoglers. "Die nstiyee 
tie on their click reel ; and for guides and top, nee loops ot 
leather or raw-hide. , 

S^irenona notre Ditcoura, — Of bait-fiehiDg nothing seems 
more simple to the nninitiated than to be able eaccessfiilly 
to angle with a worm. Mere nrchinB have encoeeded with a 
rough stick, linen line, and clomsy hook, more clamBily tied 
on, and covered with a worm, in landing a gooAy-sized fish. 
But this is a mere matter of Inck^ and it would be absurd to 
classify the performance among the efforts of scientific bait- 
anglers. 

Entert^ning, as I really do, great respect for many bait- 
fisherfl of trout, I the more cheerfully present the followii^ 
ofHoion from the genial angler and man of genine, 'HiomM 
Tod Stoddart, whose " Companion" and ^ Anglers' Rambles 
and Songs" have afforded me so much pleasure and instruc- 
tion: 

" It may perliaps startle some, and those no novices in the 
art, when I declare, and offer Moreover to prove, that worm- 
fishing for trout requires essentially more address and expe- 
rience, as well as better knowledge of the habits and instincts 
of the fish, than fiy-fiahing." He does not refer to the prac- 
tice followed in brooks and petty streams, nor as parsned 
after heavy rains in discolored waters, and goes on to say : 
"My affirmation bears solely on its practice as carried on 
during the summer months in Scotland, wheo the waters are 
clear and low, the skies bright and warm. Then it is, and 
then only, that it ought to be dignified aa sport; and sport 
it assuredly is, fiilly as exciting, perhaps more so than angling 
with the fiy or minnow." 

As I agree in the method recommended by this teacher,! 
will ^VB its principal features, and leave with the angler to 
decide in his coprse of practice between ns. " The rod should 
approach seventeen feet in length, bat light, top pieoes some- 
what stifi^ of lance or hickory." 

Hie common trouting-line of stained ulk and h^r, tapering 
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fma the middle to eKoh end, aq sold by oui fiBfaipg-tac&le 
men, U the besL The same may be said of the ordinary click 
reel, though it were better did it mnhiply. " The oaeting- 
lioe of Bilk 'Worm gut aboold be well tapered, and seven 
Imgths of long single gut, tinged rather than dyed with the 
ordinary deooction of logwood and alum. The knots should 
be tied with care, bnt not whipped with thread — an operation 
which Bhould be confined solely to the upper joints of the 
line. Hiey ought to be of picked material, Bound, clear, aud 
fine^ without flaw or fretting." 

Hooks should be of finest steel, needle-pointed, and either 
the common Aberdeen round bend, Hutchinson's round bend, 
Sproat's bend, or the Kinsey bend, known as the Fennsylva- 
nii tront-hook. "Before attaching the snell or gut, file and 
break ofl'from a quarter to half an inch of the shank, Fhich 
ia Diually too long.** Tliis I have found best with hooks for 
■null striped bass, which weigh each &om half a pound to 
three pounds. Tie on the hooks with red silk, well waxed. 
"Some worm-fishers of celebrity adopt a small projection of 
gat or bristle, aa in the' tackle used for the stone fly," eta 

Sinkers should be made of split shot, fiom all sizes between 
[i^on and buck shot, according to the tide or current, w 
by winding sheet-lead round the line a foot or more above 
the hook. The but should play under water, be kept mov- 
.uig,and never allowed to sink to the bottom or float on the 
mriace; and when the current is ewiit, shot should be dis- 
tributed above the regular dnker on the oastii^-line. 

The best baifc-anglers seldom nee a float; when they do it 
ii very small, only Ui^e enough to float the lightest sinker 
that will^answer for the water. Casts shdutd be regularly 
nutde, and the bait kept moving as if it were a fly under wa- 
ter ; or if in the current of a stream, sfaonld be made to move 
with the current, as if there were no hook in it. The head 
of the worm should be broken ofF; and the hook so buted 
with the ronainder as to leave an inch of the tail &ee to play 
natorally. 
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Of the varieties of angle-.worm, that with rings, irom five 
to six iaches long, and about the size of a wheatrstraw, is the 
best. Place the lot dug for fishing in cold water a little salt- 
ed, and leave them in five minutes ; then take them oat, and 
place them on a dry board for ten minutes. To farther sconr 
them, place them in swamp-moss whioh is damp, but not 
wringing wet ; let them remain over night, and next morning 
go a-fishing. 

The grub-worm is best in streams after a shower, because, 
being white, it shows best in discolored water. But the best 
bait of all for troat, to my notion, is a live shiner. Large 
trout will take it in preference to any other bait. As trout 
do not usually bite freoly previous to a shower, it is best to 
baitrfish in the rain, or just after it has ceased. Fiah know 
by instinct when it is going to rain, and they fast until it be- 
gins, because they expect the rain to swell the stream and 
bring down to them all sorts of delicacies ; therefore, as soon 
as it commenceB to rain, they take any thing offered which 
they can swallow. 

It is the angler's duty and pleasure to study all the pecn- 
liarities of weather, with the habits and haunts of trout, and 
to practice upon thom; for as the bait-fisher does not nsa- 
. ally whip all the sur&ce of the water, but selects his places 
to drop his bait, it is necessary to know on which side of a 
rock or log it is natural for the trout to lie in wait for bait 
The successful bait-angler studies also the condition of the 
water, and selects his favorite pools, while the fly-fisher looks 
for a gentle wind that will carry his flies of^ and trusts to his 
skill and good fortune for attracting sport. 

Fly-fishing possesses its peculiar advantages. As a means 
(^exercise, it reaches just the degree to brace the muscles, ex- 
ercise the temper, enliven the spirits, and produce the altei^ 
nations between hope and despair characterized as sport It 
encoun^es fine address and graceful attitudes, produces ear- 
nestness and even enthusiasm, and while the practice in minn- 
tiffi is not so close as to pin the mind to earth, every sound of 
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bird 01' sight of flower ia enjoyed by tbe devotee, and as he 
casts his eyes aloft and arouiid, the earth appears a paradise, 
and snglers the only appreciative recipients of its blesBings. 
Hence, from the variety of emotions which entrance the mind 
of the angler, men of genius and learning, especially those of 
ideal temperameiit, snch as poets, painters, sculptors, philoso- 
phers, and worshipers of nature, become so pcnetfated with 
the beauties which surround its pursuit, that the cold, calcu- 
tattng outer world deems them road upon a trivial subject 
But it was owing solely to the pleasures which angling con- 
fers that Thomson, Burns, Scott, Hogg, and a host of other 
acknowledged worthies, succedcd by Prof. Wilson, Words- 
worth, King Leopold, Dr. Bethnne, and Daniel Webster, ea- 
gerly exchanged the gray goose-quill and the fellowship of 
books for the gently-tapering trout-rod and the music of tbe 
rilU and cascades, older than the rhythm of Homer, and as at- 
tractive as the propositions of Socrates. "Therefore it was 
that Paley left his meditative home, and Davy his teats and 
crucibles, Chantrey his moulds, models, and chisel-work — each 
and all to rejoice and renovate tbemselveB," and to fish up* 
new ideas as with the gentle wand they cast their lines in 
pleasant places, playing trout in sparkling waters, and enjoy- 
ing a sportive recreation which ever fills the mind with pure 
and joyous emotions, tempered by serene philosophy. 



^T^T^ 
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SECTION SECOND. 

ANGU?<0 FOB CHILDBEN. 
"Come when the leaf comes, an^ with me, 
Come when the bee comes crossing the lea { 
Come with the wild Bowers, 
Come iritb tbe mild ebowera, 
'Come when the ND^g Urd caUetb for thee 1" 

Stoddabt. 

TBANGB I I sometimes inTolnn- 
tarily ejacnlate Then I see 
people eeoDomize the neceeaa- 
riee of life in order to 1^ able 
to support a canity and dresB 
the family fancifiilly, to take 
them on a drive in the country 
over doBty roads as an uring 
and exercise for the promotion 
of health. 

Of course, exercise in the 
open air is necessary for the 
preservation of good heaidt; 
and a residence in a city where 
the only breathing-places are 
its parks, or in the few country 
places which are remote from 
waters that offer the recreation 
of angling, there is an excuse 
for the next means in the sim- 
ple catalogue for promoting 
aud preserving health, which is 
driving or riding on horseback. 
Bat in our country of broad 
acres and free fishings, every 
parent should teach his children to angle. The sport, which 
is not laborious, soon renders the young student so ardent hi 
its pursuit that he will get sufficient exercise, while his mind 
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vill be rendered logical by the realization of caase and effect, 
and his whole being' will soon become attuned to the hanno- 
oiee of natnre. The pleaenrable, exercise and anxieties in the 
practice of angling rest and recaperHte the mind, bo that 
ehildren are thereby enabled to commit their achool lenons 
to memory with greater ease, and to understand them more 
fUIy. 

A small stream to angle in irom the shore, or a pond to 
rmr ont on and anchor the boat to fish from, is a great Inx- ' 
nry which a family ehonld not omit the enjoyment o£ I have 
DOtioed with pleasure that Uie taste for angling has been in- 
ereising annually for the past ten years with our ladies. Hey 
b^jn to delight in fishing ezcnrBions and in the harmony of 
ailing. Hiere is, therefore, hope of a large crop of anglera 
fion the rising generation. Twenty years i^o there were 
Mucely a dozen ladies in the metropolis who could scull a 
boat, bat now many ladies ply a pair of sculls very grace> 
fnlly. With those iamilies settled near the shores of the 
numeroas watei* approaches to New York, and along Har- 
lem River, the taste is setting in &vor of light, buoyant, com- 
fortable, and elegant row-boats; and morning and evening, 
theae boats, laden with joyons families of children, lend an 
enlivening charm to the scene. 

Sometimes papa and mamma take the children arfishing. 
Whenever they do, they should supply them with a light 
bamboo rod, and attach at a joint one third irom the top end 
a very &ae silk or linen tine ; wind it a fow times round the 
rod, and cast two half hitches over the top end ; then affix a 
float according to the depth of the water, so that the bait will 
■ink within six inches of th4 bottom, and a foot above the 
hook £uten to the line from one to three split shot. Let the 
book be tbe minnow size, and the bait — a piece of angle-worm 
dog the day previous, and laid in moss or green grass ov«- 
a^jlht to soour, if for smsU fresh-water fishes — ehonld merely 
ewer the point of the book. Never but with the bead of 
the worm ; always break that off and throw it in the water. 
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Sometimes it is beet to take an extra supply of worms, and 
cat acme of them into small pieces and throw them into the 
fishing-pool to attract the fiehes to the place where yon in- 
tend angling. The liver of any animal is good but for sun- 
fish, shiners, chnba, dace, etc. If angling in salt-water for 
white perch, smelt, spearing, poi^ees, and tomoodsjase shrisip 
for bait ; or, if they can not be procured, ase either soft or 
hard shell clam. Rig the line with only one hook, and let 
papa r^nlate the whole tackle according to the size of the 
fishes to be angled for. - 

Oh ! well do I remember the time when I first essayed to 
capture the finny beauties of the brook. I was abont Bevcai 
years old, and as my father, who was devoted to educational 
purHuita, had found both recreation and consolation in an- 
gling, he used sometimes to permit me to accompany bim 
and carry his strii^s of trout, and finally rigged me out with 
a wand, line, and hook. The first fish that I canght was a 
sbioer. The sensation caused by the bite of the fish, and the 
sight of the trembling and shining beauty as I cast it over 
my head, and when realizing, by running to my hook and 
learning that I had actually caught it, were moments as in- 
describable as they were ecstatic. I was anxious to return 
home at once and show the trophy to the family, and was 
not dissuaded nntil my larger comrades pointed oat the pos- 
sibility of my taking a long stnng of such jewels. 

After practicing a season with this light tackle, it will be 
best to procure regular perch-tackle, and the next season a 
reel and trout-rod may be added to the oatfiL Then gram- 
hoppers will be fonnd the favorite bait for trout and young 
black bass, and small shiners and. white grub-worms will be 
fijiind most attractive after a shower for large trout, black 
bass, perch, and uOw and then a sand pickerel, which some of 
the fishermen call dorie. The lad will soon learn that the 
most raptnroua sport is realized along a stream and among 
the birds as they chirp and sing while fiitting ^m spray to 
spray, for they rightly regard the young angler as a friend. 
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and BO nearFf a companion that they vie with each other in 
melody to charm him on. 

After tea both mamma and papa.take a seat with the chil- 
itren in the punt, when papa rows out on the pond and an- 
chors the punt, and then b^ts the hooks and takes off the 

fish. This is the contemplative philosopher's recreation. It 

is simple, innocent, and charming. 

"Delicious nm^gs fill the hean,aDd images of blies; 
Ahl thftt sU pictorea of the past were innocent u thisl" 

" Like di«lanl music — heard at even. 
When thf gold light has left the dying da; — 
Which, like some spirit song from heaven. 
Swells •odly, then as softlj dies away ; 
Yet dieth not away within the soul. 
But Imtss a soothing influence behind, 
Tbu oft will in oar thonghtful houra control 
The grosser, worldly cares that crowd the mind — 
Just BO [he thoughts of dearest friends will steal 
Oref tbd petuive soul with fond nflectionfl. 
And, waking slomberiag chords of love, reve^ 
Those hidden tics that bind onr beet atfectionti ; 
And — goodness gracious, bleaa me ', — what a deal 
Of good it does lo have soch recollecIionBl" — C. Bede. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SALMON. 

Tbi8 is the head of a QameroaB Bpecies, or rather of msaj 
&milies. The hodjr is covered with fine scales ; the fins are 
all soft-rayed except the second dorsal, which is composed of 
a soft adipose fihn. It has an air-bladder which extends the 
whole length of the abdomen. 

The ffemu 8aImo contains those species, snob as the salmon 
and trout, in which the upper jaw is formed by the snperior 
maxillary bones — the intermaxillaries being small — situated 
between the maxillariee. Usually these bones descend into 
the front of the superior maxillaries, and form the upper 
boundary of the mouth. Tfae maxiilaries, palatines, vomer, 
and even the tongue, are furnished with teeth. , The bran- 
chiostegous, or gill rays, are about ten in number. 

Numerous species of this ffertus are found in the seas of the 
northern hemisphere, one of the largest of which is the com- 
mon salmon {Salmo aalar. — Lin.), a fish too well known, both 
as to flavor and appearance, to require particular description. 
Cuvier states that it is found in all the arctic seas, whence it 
enters the rivers in the spring. 

The Salmo aalar, which the inhabitants of the British Islec 
appropriately distinguish as both " noble" and " roval," be- 
cause it is the fish which aSbrds them their highest degree 
of sport in angling, according to their estimate of the value 
of field-sports, has been difierently esteemed for its esculent 
qualities at several periods in modem history, though at no 
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time have its gamy qualities been qaestionedi la the eight- 
eenth oentary its shoals became ho nnmerous as to make it 
neceaaary to guard, by a claose in indentureB, against feed- 
ing apprentices with it more than two days in each week. 
Hiis was the case in England and in some of its colonies. 
Bnt from many of our rivers, which teemed with salmon at 
the beginning of the present century, this delicions and grace- 
fbl fish has been driven away ; and were it not that — through 
the efforts of a few angling philoaophera — the pnblic haa be- 
come sufficiently enlightened to see the necesraty for the em- 
^yment of means to restock onr salmon rivers, it wonld he 
uarcely wottb the time and ink necessary to describe the 
(slmon in its varied aspects for the table, for commerce, and 
u an interesting feature in the recreative sports of the coun- 
try. 

Bat, thanks to a few publio^pirited gentlemen, whose aci- 
entific diacoveries were deriv^ from experimente instituted 
at their own expense, the recent reports of the Fisheriea Com- 
mittioneTs of New England show that the waters are being 
icstooked with ancb seal and alacrity that it will not be more 
than five years before most of the rivers north of Pernisylv^ 
nia will be literally repeopled with salmon. The fikvorable 
prospects thus extended, when coapled with the generosity 
ofonrNorthem neighbors, whereby the Dominion permits ub 
(o compete equally with its own people in the leasing of Ca- 
nadian salmon-waters, gives hopeful promise that salmon-fish- 
ing with the fly will soon engine the attention of our anglers 
ibr atriped baas during June and July, and thus add an intei^ 
rating feature to the sports of the year, without trenching 
upon the best season for striped-b&aa angling. 

The ^ghlander who stated that " no man has any right to 
a huntei's badge who has not killed a red deer, an eagle, a 
salmoD, and a seal," had never been in America, or he would 
have made some additions to hie prerequisites. If it ezhilar- 
■tes and even astonishea to take a salmon in the modest riv- 
ers of the British Isles, with gaffers as helpers, who know 
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every cast in a pool, what must the sport be on the lifgc, 
wild, and rapid rivers of Canada, with no adequate help? 

Since we have no other choice, if we would go a salmon- 
fishing, but to repair either to Scotland, Ireland, or to the Do- 
minion of Canada, and as several rivers in Canada are leased 
by American anglers, and all sportBineQ from the States an' 
liberally and even courteously treated there, I should give a 
preference to Canadian aalmon-waters over those across the 
Atlantic, even were the fishings offered at the same price; 
but in the matter of expense, Canada is much the most eco- 
nomical for our anglers. The fish are alao much larger on this 
side on an average, the scenery is more majesticj and the riv- 
ers more grand. To spend a summer month on one of the riv- 
ers which empty on the north shore of the Gnlf of the St.Lair- 
rence is to rest the mind by the most absolute exclurion fi'om 
the world. When I essayed the ascent of one of the great 
rivers which empty into the Gulf of St. Lawrence north of the 
island of Anticosti, the world was tranquil I rested there 
free from the news of civilization. For a month I admired 
the grandeur of the mountains, the majesty of the broad and 
rapid river, the elegant play of salmon, and the dexterity of 
the seals ; and at night the brilliancy of the northern horiioD 
and gorgeousness of the lunar bow enraptured me. On mj 
return down the river, I was astonished to hear that a great 
war was in progress between Prussia and Austria, and thai 
the cholera was n^ng in many places; but I was delight- 
fully surprised to learn that the Atlantic telegraph was in 
successful operation, though shocked at hearing of the dead- 
lock in Washington and the intention to impeach the Presi- 
dent. Neither of these important topics were spoken of when 
I left New York to visit the wilderness on the north wde of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. I therefore advise those who de- 
sire to unbend the mind and become perfectly Rip Van Win- 
klefied, to try the rejuvenating effect of salmon-fishing in 
Canada. 
Anglers of the United States who desire to fish a salmoo- 
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river in the dominion of Canada should club together and 
Apylj for the fiuvial parts of rivers. The estuary ia usually 
devoted to net-fishing, but it "ffould be a better plan to apply 
for a whole river, and then have the estuary netted if prefer- 
red, or devote the whole river to fly-fishing. Aa aalmon do 
not rise to the fly in the tidal parts of rivera, if the river is 
well stocked, the company might have the tidal part netted 
with sweep-nets to a certain extent, but gill-neta and other 
nets &stened to ground fizturea should be avoided. A party 
of four gentlemen own the lease of the Oodbout, and permit 
no netting. It is contrary to law to lish on Sunday in any 
part of Canada. The government leasee the rivers for a term 
of nine yeara, and the rivers unlet on the first day of each 
year are advertised by the government to be let to the high- 
est bidders. The places of residence of those tendering for 
.fishings are not con^dered in letting a river, and if a gentle- 
vaaa of the States overbids a Canadian, the river will be de- 
clared aa his. Rivers are therefore hired by Europeaiu 3b 
well as by Canadians and citizens of the States. Prior to the 
formation of the Dominion of Canada out of the provinces, 
the salmoD-rivers were under the control of the Minister of 
Crown Lands ; but now they are managed by the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, at present the Hon. Peter Mitchell, 
to whom all applications should be made for leases of rivers. 
Rivers aro either let in whole or in parte, each part permit- 
ting the nsctof a given number of rods, generally four. The 
fluvial part of the Moisie, for example, is divided into three 
Wiii^s, the estuary being hired for fishing with nets. The 
other two parts accommodate eight rods. Parties, on making 
Application to the Hon. P. Mitchell, at Ottawa, should state 
what number of rods they' desire to accommodate, and on 
which side of the St. Lawrence they prefer a river. He will 
then forward the applicants a list of the rivera to be let, with 
such other information as he may deem necessary for their 
guidance. After receiving the list of rivers and a note of in- 
formation, they should apply to some gentleman of the Do- 
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minion to make the tender for them. If necessary, on ftppli- 
oation, I will name a suitable person at the seat of govern- 
ment to whom they may apply with oosfidence. 

^The course which I reoommend to gentlemen of thS'StsUt 
is parsued by Bportamen of Canada. The prices for the it- 
vial parts of riven are very modest I belonged to aputy 
of fonr anglers who faired the whole of the fluvial part of a 
fl^t-olass river for three hundred dollars for a single season. 
The leases of fluvial parts of rivers vary from two to six. hun- 
dred dollars a year for from three to eight rods; and the 
price for guides or gaffers is a dollar a day. Canoes and pro- 
visions are cheap there ; a first-rate canoe may be purchased 
for &om twelve to fifteen dollars ; and as for desiccated meeU 
and canoed vegetables, with potatoes and eggs, also viaea 
and diffusible stimulants, they do not cost more* than half the 
sum demanded for them in the States. Then, as an eoonom-, 
ical summer trip of a month or ux weelcs, the cost is less tlan 
the expense of staying at a wateriug-pLaoe hotel, whidi b 
similar to a city hotel minus its comforts. If the lovers of 
field-sports in the United States can but be induced to tiy 
salmon-fishing, it wilt not be long before the riven in .tbe 
States will teem with the silver beauties. I have before me 
a score of five weeks' flsliing in the Godbout for four roda 
The total count was 279 salmon,we^!;hing 3116 pounds, or the 
average weight of each fish 11^ pounds. They did not aver 
age the use of more than three rods daily, or mtre than five 
days each week. I have seen larger takes, but this is a high 
score for salmon-fishing in any part of the worid. 

As I have stated, an application to hire the fiuvial or an- 
gling part of a salmon-river from the government of the Do- 
minion ia to be for the term of nine years, and the prices of 
the rivers- must necessarily advance as anglers multiply in 
numbers and America increases in wealth; for aslmon-fiali- 
iag, on the list of recreations which most deeply interest oal- 
tivated men, la esteemed a high art. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

OUTFIT FOB 9A1.U0N-FISHINQ. 

1 tent, either a marqaee, wall-tent, or a common circnlar 
Unt. 

2 rubber blankets. 
8 head-nets. 

1 musqoito-bar. 

1 pwr wading trowaers, water-proof and larga 

1 water-proof overcoat, lai^e and light. 

i oil-cloth coat and puits, to wear when fishing In the rain. 

3 pairs of pegged army ehoes for wading. 

4 " heavy woolm half hoee. 
I pair of heavy woolen blanlteta, 

1 nibber bag, large size. 

1 rabber pillow. 

1 put aqua (manonia, for applying to bites of black flies, 
for preventing the secondary efiect of Bwel&ng. 

1 small case of medicines. 

To guard against being bitten by black flies and mnsqai- 
(OGB, carry a bottle of caetor-oii mixed with a strong tincture 
^camphor. Some salmon-anglers employ a composition of 
Car and camphor, which gives them the tawny tint of the In- 
dian, thongh it is one of the best protections against fliea 
Tlie black fly is the worBt during daytime, while the mnsqni- 
toea and gnata begin their depredations at snndown and con- 
tinue nntil sunrise. Your gafler should inmigate your tent 
every night before yon retire with a smudge smoke. Both 
Ibe head-net and mnsqnito-bar should be used every n^ht 

For constant wear,- day and night, supply yourself with a 
pur of woolen gloves extending near to the elbows, worn 
over the coat sleovo and held np by an elastic st^p ; or sew 
a pair of cotton stocking-legs to the wrists of a pair of gloves, . 
(idler dogskin, bnckskin, or close and thick woolen gloves. ' 

A trip to Canada for salmon-fsbing would be the gem of 
the year for all anglers, and pven summer excursion ists, were 
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it not for the flies; yet they are no worse there than they arc 
ia the Adirondacks, nor so bad as they are in the wilds of 
Maine and New Hampshire. 

A fishing-hat like Ho. 1 is formed of two parts, like 2 and 
3, the latter setting on the band of 2 bo that the vents will 
not meet, but the outer ones alternate with the under oiki^ 
just above the brim. The edge of 3 is tacked down on the 
brim, which leaves a space between that and the aprigbt part 
of 2 of half an inch or more, and cover the sewing to the 
brim with a band. The ventilation of this hat is excellcnL 
The hat is known by name as the Gibraltar hat, while others 
call it the Calcutta hat. It is nsually made of drab felt, and 
worn as an undress hat by European military officers when 
doing duty in warm climates. It is unquestionably the best 
ventilated hat made, except those from India, woven trom 
grass or platted from bamboo ; but the felt ones are the best 
in shape, and lighter than the real Indian hat 



^^^P^ c-gg^^S 



2 Salho|( Rods. — ^The salmon-rod of four joints is indica- 
ted by Nqs- 4, 6, 6, "7. The two upper joints are spliced with 
a small ring covering the end of each, as directed for the 
modem splice illustrated on another p^e. The following 
explanation I think worthy the attention of fly-fishers: 
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" Sib, — Kot the least pleasure of the angler conuste id 
looking back upon the smumer-time vhen he 'wandered 
dreamily away up among the hills by the side of a tiay beck, 
new to the angler, widi no sound but the plover or the cur- 
lew, or the distant tinkle of the bell-wether ; no incumbranoe 
but a light rod ; no bother about what flies will or will not 
nut ; no tackle beyond a yard of gut and two or three hooks 
in a piece of brown paper ; a small bag of moss with well- 
Monred worms within ; a sandwich or cold mutton chop — 
die latter for preference — in one pocket, and a flask of the 
dew " that shines in the starlight when Idngs dinna ken in 
the other," etc., etc. ; and when autumn, with its bracing air, 
SDOoeeded summer, to the wild, excited, yet concentrated 
thrill that shot through hie frame when he hooked the " lord- 
ly salmon," and which lasted till he could say to himself, '*It 
is my turn now; you shall not have all your owo way with 
me,"' 

" Such have been my feelings this cold, stormy winter even- 
isg, as I sat over a cosy fire in my easy-chiur. I felt inclined 
' to good fellowship with all anglers, especially such of them 
u have arrived at my time of life, when they naturally look 
back to what they have been in preference to what they are 
DOW, but are still fond of the sport when strength and oppor- 
tunity allow of following it. For the especial beneflt of the 
tatter, if yon and they think it worth accepting, I have turned 
to my writing-ease to give you the particulars of a light sal- 
mon-rod, equally good for worm on salmon fishing, which I 
got made at home last year. 

"Its weight is U lb. ; length, IH f^t; first fish killed 
with it, 18 lbs. weight 

*"rhe first week in September this season I hooked and 
killed a male fish, 17 lbs., and hooked and killed on snccesuve 
<lays seven fish, aggregate weight nearly 90 lbs., without loe- 
vtg any thing once hooked. Two or three had the sea-lioe 
on them — one especially, a IS^-pounder, which for running, 
jumping, wheeling round and round in oiroles, shaldi^ its 
O 
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head, aod lasliing the water with its tail, exceeded any thing 
I ever had on. An old angler who was on the opposite aide 
of the river, and has himself killed above fifty salmoa this 
season, said it was the wildest fish he ever saw. 

**Well, Dot to be prolix, I give you the result Qf many 
hours' study in few words, prefacing them with the observa- 
tion that the rod is as straight and Berviceabie now aa wheu 
first made, and has never &iled or needed repair, 

"For the bntt, 6{ feet of well-seasoned, selected memel, 
with the fibre of the wood mnning stnught in the direction 
of the rod; if these conditions are not observed the wood ii: 
useless. For the middle piece, 4 J feet of selected ash. For 
top, 4| feet of lancewood. The memel butt is brass-hooped, 
has good strong brass hoops for the wheel, and is joined to 
the ash middle-piece with the usual brass ferrule. The lance- 
wood top ^d ash middle-piece are joined with a new splice, 
which is superior to the ferrule joining for its lightness, im- 
possibility of any shifting, and the quickness with which it 
is put together. This is the 'modem splice for fly-rod*,' 
which is illustrated and described on page 160, under the 
head of Trouting Tackle.' 

"There are twenty rings, graduating in size from the butt 
to the top, Including the top ring, which is just large enough 
to allow the line to run freely. Proper ringing of a rod dis- 
tributes the weight of a fish equally over it until it comes to 
the ring on the butt end. The rod graduates from the butt 
end to the top, is neither stiff nor snpple, ^d throws a long 
line. Th^weight of the whole rod will give an idea of the 
thickness of each piece. 

" I wish to draw especial attention to the material of the 
butt, the ringing, and the new splice. This new form-of 
splice obviates the only objections (loss of time in tying, 
loosening of splice during use, and the wearing of the eaif' 
of the splice) i^ainst a spliced rod, and renders it incompar- 
ably superior to a ferruled rod." 

Francis Francis states that " the best wbod is unquestion^ 
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tbly greenheart, and next to it hickory ;" adding that they 
in the British Isles had tried bamboo, and fouud it a fulure. 
He also thinks that fermled rods are better than spliced ones 
for general use, and shows, by comparing their weights, that 
the feimled ones are not appreciably heavier. Since Mr. Fran- 
oi gave an opinion gainst a bamboo rod. Dr. Clerk, of the 
firm of Andrew Clerk & Co., has visited Scotland in the sal- 
mon season, and carried with him a split bamboo rod made by 
their house. I have seen the same rod used in Canada, where 
it was pronoonced, by such competent judges as officers of 
the anny, the best they had ever seen iu use. The doctor 
Mated that to be the opinion of the anglers and experts in 
Scotland. This is the fourth season that it has been used, 
ud, though it has played and killed many salmon weighing 
fiom twenty-five to thirty-five pounds each, yet it has never 
started in any part, but appears as good as new. Having 
Been it used by the side of Castle Connell and Martin Kelly 
specimens, I frankly confess that the split bamboo is vastly 
dieir superior in delivering a fly at a great distance, and re- 
trieving the line ; in playing a large fish while the angler is on 
the shore of a wide, rapid river, and in all the essentiaU 
which conduce to elegance and satis&ction in salmon-filling. 
Ilie rod is twenty feet long, and not more than three fourths 
the weight of a greenheart or hickory of the same length. 
Ihe reel is attached to bands from eighteen inches to two 
feet above the end of the butt, as easier to hold while racing 
down a river with a salmon. By the use of a couple of feet 
below the reel, the angler may place the butt under bis left 
arm, and, with the rod perpendicular, let the rod and reel do 
their duty, while he runs an unequal race along a rocky shore, 
tangled with shrubljery and fallen timber. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the split bamboo is the perfection of a salmon-rod. 
Its make is a secret, but there is no doubt that the butt and 
second joint are corked with hickory or some one of onr 
COQgh woods. The only part of the rod which is bamboo in 
■ the outside, composed of the outside and tongh part of the 
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bamboo, and wound at intervals of six inchee throughout its 
length with waxed aill; laahings. Of course the rings are 
graduated in nnmber to the length of the rod. 

The angler, on vUiting Canada for salmon-fishitig, should be 
aimed with two rods, or an extra rod besides his bamboo, but 
should expect to fish with the bamboo. I am partial to a 
three-jointed rod over a fonr-jointer; but eiUier of them may 
be balanoed well I am also in favor of the Iowa* joint being 
feiTuled, and the others fastened with the " modem splice" of 
bands at each end of the splice. The bamboo rod ^oald be 
from nineteen to twenty-ooo feet long, ^or a second rod, I 
should recommend one rather stiffer than the bamboo, in- 
tended, if necessary, for angling from a boat It should be 
from sixteen to nineteen feet long, and the hickory cues made 
by Martin Kelly, of Dublin, arc preferable to any that I faaye 
seen except the split bamboo. The Caatle Connell rods are 
rather top-heavy, and approximately double-acting, with a 
kict in the butt which nearly upsets a person when wading in 
a three-feet-deep mpid water. Mr. Johnson, of Boston, makes 
an excellent salmon-rod, and so does Robert Welch, of New 
York. I suppose that Pritchard Brothers might make a good 
salmon-rod, as they are old salmon-fishers.- An excellent sat- 
mcm-rod is made with hickory butt, next joint of ash, a third 
of lancewood, and top of split bamboo ; all of the same pat- 
tern as a Long Island trout-rod, only heavier and longer. 
"Hie butt should be ferrnled, and the other two joints spliced. 

2 Click Rbelb. — Each of these should be large enongh to 
carry a hundred and fifly yards of ^glish salmon-llne; that 
is, a silk, or silk and hair braided line, tapering, and prot«cted 
by varnish from becoming water-soaked. Good salmon-reels 
are only to be procured at oar best fishing-tackle establish- 
ments, and it is wor«e than love's labor lost to use any other. 

1 spare line for the reels. 
' casting-lines of twelve feet in length eaoh,made of stained 
gut, one fourth three-ply at the upper end, one fourth two* 
ply next, both twisted, and six feet of single gut. Let the 
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gKt be Tooud, clear, and perfect, and as stroog as yoa can. 
■ piociir& 

2 horse-hair casting-lines, from eighty to one hundred feet 
loD^ each, braided in the form of a whip-lash, and nearly one 
fottrth of an inch in diameter in the centre. Pritchard Broth- 
ets make this upper casting-line to perfection. It is light, 
tttd its ehape greatly assists oastiBg, while it is not so liable 
to unk and drown as tbe silk, or silk and hair line, though 
protected with varnish. This casting-line is a. desideratum 
not to be neglected. Before splicing it to. yonr reel-line, cut 
off from the latter as many yards as you add by the upper 
caeliog-line. 

6 dozen, or nearly a gross, of assorted salmon-flies, and a 
quantity of materials to enable you to duplicate the size and 
efdor of either; for salmon of different pools in the same 
river have different taates, and keep changing so frequently 
that a Montreal fly of brown mallard wings, claret body, and 
golden pheasant top-knot for toil, which they curved their 
(Velvet tails at yesterday, is the &Torite to-day, to be snper- 
•aeded to-morrow, perhaps, by a Tweed fly. When the angler 
nins nearly out of a farorite fly, he selects a hook of the same 
aise and combines the same colors to mount it with; and 
tboDgh it be not artistically tied, it generally proves success- 
fol, for salmon do not scrutinize very closely when they wit- 
nea the combination of colors which they admire. When yel- 
low is the favorite color, and yon have run out of flies of that 
lint, tie a new fly, or, if in a hnrry, add yellow to another fly. 

I hank of round, clear, uid heavy silk-worm gut, stained. 

QAIT-HOOEB. 

A is the salmon-bend gafi^ and B the striped bass. The dis- 
tance across the bend of the first is 2^ inches, and 1\ across 
tbe bend of K The ecrewa are of steel or brass, to fit into a 
handle six feet long, and composed of two joints. The ga£fe 

<h(Hild be heavy, and from one fourth to three eighths of an 

inch in diameter in the heaviest parts. 
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In addition to the foregoing list, do not omit a conple of 
changes of heavy wooleo clothing. At the far north, where 
it is light enough to read' twenty hours of the day, the other 
hours are cold enough for several bladketS'and overcoat& 
For the employment of guides, cook, gaffers, and the pur- 
chase of canoes, it is best to employ an agent in Quebec or 
Gaepe. Mr. Willis Rnssell, of the SLLonis Hotel, Quebec, al- 
ways takes great pleasure in advancing the interests of an- 
glers from the States, and, on application, will name or ap- 
point suitable persons and direct them. 

Of supplies for subsiBting the party, either Quebec or Gaepe 
are equally advantagepuB for the south side of the Gulf, but 
for the north Bide I should prefer to supply at Quebec 

Smokers will find eegars and kinnikinnik, with brier-wood 
pipes, or a mecrsohanm, something of a protection against 
flies. Parties that prefer may charter a schooner at Quebec 
or Gaspe for five dollars a day, inclnding a navigator and 
two sailors, who subsist themselves for that sum, the whole 
expense being only five dollars a day for having a vessel 
manned at the party's command.' 

Thus, having studied the snbject and made onr prepara- 
tions, we propose starting for Canada or Labrador on a aal- 
mOD-fishing excursion, and pray the reader to accompany u» 
in spirit while we recall our recollections of one of our trips 
to Canada. 
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Having previously expressed the bulk of our outfit to 
Quebec, the banker and myself started from New York in 
marching trim, with the few articles here illustrated, to wit : 
Water-proof satchels — salmon-reel — clearing ring and reel — 
Bcap-nets — gaff*— trout-basket — leather case contaiaing rods 
— and a bottle of hartshorn lo care fly-bites. 



BECnON THIRD, 

DEPARTURE 70R 8ALM0ir-FI3HU(O. 
The Doble Nortbem riven that pierce the monntain ch^n. 
Where leap tbe gleaming B&lnion in theif irMerj douuiii), 
Invite lu lo Ibur waters, by the fir-tree ihadow'd shore, 
Their ahoals, and poob, and torrentB with filh-rod to explore. 

s our party consisted of four 
gsntlemen and two ladies, we 
concluded to divide routes, 
. three going from Quebec via 
; Gaspe to the St John River, 
= while the banker, his lady, 
7 and myself awaited the de- 
'_ parture of the- government 
2 steamer Victoria, and, as it 
7 proved, this was an unexpect- 
ed advantage, for the steamer 
was employed by government to provision the light-houses 
along the shores of the Oulf of St. Lawrence and the island 
of AnticoeU, to assist wrecked mariners, and accomplish the 
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doable office of charity and police. I was especially thaDk- 
thl for so good an opportunity for seeing the Bslmon-riTers on 
the north shores which come roshing aod tombling down 
every few miles from mountain heights, to swell the tides of 
the Gulf. It gave me tlie advantage of converung with the 
government agents who superintend the fisheries, some of 
whom had been employed to supervise the fisheries under the 
Hudson Bay Company for many years; aud all agreed that 
the Company had greatly depleted the rivers of salmon, aad 
necesutated the exercise of wisdom and care on the part of 
the govemm^t to restock them with a supply as ample af> 
would be required for rendering them profitable, besides sap- 
plying the needs of the growing population. I was glad to 
be thus furnished with data for correctly reporting the con- 
dition of the salmon-fishery ; and in that report to the SpiHl 
qfthe Times, having had no pique or prejudice to gratiiy, 
but, on the other hand, entertaining the most lively sense of 
gratitude for tlte hospitality with which I was every when- 
greeted, I expressed the wish that their people m^ht become 
" altogether such as we are, except our boads." 

Ibe week's sojourn at the St. Louis in Qaeboo was in itself 
a great treat. The hotel is first class, and iotrinBioally goed. 
Hr. Russell, its accomplished proprietor, is enterprising, and 
his guesta are as well served as are those of the best hotels 
m Kew York, leaving nothing to be desired. The suburbs 
of Quebec are beautiiiil, besides being interesting from a his- 
torical point of view. In wght of the city are the Falls of 
Mootmorenci, the picturesque islands in the river below the 
city, Point Levi on the opposite shore, with a broad belt of 
green foliage and pasture lighted up by country residences, 
some of which partake — with their surroundings — lat^ely of 
the ornate. The weather was highly refreshing, and the 
promenade on thePIasa,with the enlivening music belonging 
to the military statioo, made the time pass gayly. I would 
here state, parenthetioally, that Qnebeo is a beautifiil place to 
remain for a few days on a bridal tour. Bat the day arrived 
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for onr departare on the Victoria. Our passage was very 
^reeable, and on the morning of the fonrtb day we were 
landed at the month of the'St.John, acme aix hundred mtlee 
ttDm Qnebec, and with the hazy outline of the island of An- 
ticosti in sight to the sonth. 

We were rejoiced at finding a hamlet of huts, where resid- 
ed the cod fishermen of the station, who employed some sixty 
snucks, and were io fiill tide 'of operation, fislmig with Iiand- 
liiies on the banks between the main shore and Anticosti 
Tbe salmon-fishers of the estuary also resided there, and were 
ittang with gitl-nets fastened to stakes which were fixed in 
the bottom of the river, but not technically called stake-nets. 
Mr, J, Beaulien, a superintendent or fishery warden, resides 
also at the month of the St John during the salmon season. 
The doctor, with the general and his lady, havlqg arrived two 
days previonsly, had ascended the river with canoea to the 
plateau where we designed encamping, twenty-seven miles 
up the river, and had sent back two canoes and guides for ua 
While the grooer was preparing onr breakfast of fried sal- 
mon, with salt pork, bread, butter, and English breakfast tea, 
I concluded to reconnoitre, and soon found that curiosity 
called the black fly, who left his mark on my nose. I saw 
■Iso &e salmon -netters land with their boats, contuning 
many salmon which were either headless or showed signs of 
having been bitten in different parts of the body, and so mu- 
tilated by the seals, and perhaps otters and minks, as to be 
entirely valneleas. I therefore concluded that either the seals 
■faonld be destroyed, or that salmon should not be taken with 
g^-nets fastened to stationary stakes in the stream, where 
tU water-vermin can feast on the struggling salmon, helpless- 
ly fastened in the meshes, from whence many of them, bitten 
in pieces, necessarily drift down the current to pollute the 
river, and warn salmon just entering to seek some other 
"pa^Tiing-gron n d. 
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After breakfasting bountifully we repured to oar canoeB, 
where we found onr baggage stowed appropriately, and were 
invited to take eeata on the bottom and in the centre of the 
(tanoea, our fonr willing guides manning the bow and stem 
of eacb canoe with paddlea, iron-pointed setting-poles, and a 
long rope attached to each bow for towing us ap the rapids 
along the shores, which they call " cordeliering," On the fi^ 
brush flakes, which bordered the shore and covered acres, 
were strewn codfish to dry, whose fragrant aroma seemed to 
threaten even the black flies. The water was enlivened by 
thousands of sea-tront, foraging in every direction and leap- 
ing after flies. But we bade the last signs of human abode 
• adieu, and started up the river, through deep monntain gorges 
of rock, whose summits were sparsely covered with small fir 
trees. It was' a pleasant morning in Jane, and we had not 
gone &r before onr Canadian guides began to chant, without 
regard to the time of day, their favorite river mnsic of , 

j^^ AVE MAMA. 

A - Te Ma-ri • &I CarToi-ei I'beara winta La ch)^ 

eUa-ri-al T<i>iul«a petite Ange* AnfroDtiadi-wn- 



Chaoteatrotlon-Bn-geB, O Reine da d 
oi llieBr* aainte La eloebe tin - 1«, A - ve Ha-ri - ■! ^^ 
doft MiUTo- traaile L'eD&ntau ber-geau. La paaTr«tiiroD- dalle I>*°* 
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cloche tin - 1«, 



Tona Mm la Toil« 
Da tearra marin 

Ton &KS I'^Ie 
Da bon n^erin; 
Ave Harim I 

Car voici I'henra «al 



AfeV 



iai 



Ton* tte* MTTanU 



Votve mm ai teodre 

Sur UD front mortet. 

Fait toujoon dcaoendro 

La beauts du oial 

Ave Uaria 1 

Car TMci Vheiire Mint« 

i« oloohe tint« 

Ave Maria ! 
Aumi 1m Mariea 

En cboaur ^radeiui, 
A TOUB rdnoiM 
Uontent vera lea cieux! 
Ave Uaria I Ac 



Having joDmeyed too &r north for the robin and bobolink, 
the stiUness of the scene, vho§e monotony was only relieved 
by the dsehing cnrrentB of a mighty river, the leaps of aal- 
iDon and Bea-tront, and the stealthy movements of the seat, 
now hiding, and now galloping up a rapid like a race-horse, 
U every leap throwing itself half out of water, gave us a &ir 
chance for reSection, and to wonder that people could be found 
Killing to settle in that sterile region. But, on inquiry, we 
found that none had yet ventured,- not even an-Indian, which 
fhmiahed me with another evidence of human sagacitj, for 
even bruin's anxious family know better than to settle there 
in great numbers. We parsed a late Hudson-Bay fishing- , 
station, where remain standing their log huts and birch-bark 
amoke-houses wherein they cured their salmon; bat sinoc 
their charter expired several years since — grace to the sal- 
mon — there is not a human soul settled above the mouth, 
within fifty miles of it. 

On our guides rowed, poled, and " cordeliered" — ^btopping 
only to eat a mouthful of bread and raw onion — until sun- 
down, which found us seventeen miles on our journey. Here 
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we baited for the night, baw the canoes unladen and hauled 
on shore, a fire quickly maide to keep off the flies and eoable 
ug to extemporize a supper with scaroclj any vessel to cook 
in or eat out o^ pitch our tent, etc. While these duties were 
going forward, a lar^e ealmoii, of over 20 lbs. weight, leaped 
several feet above the pool in front of our teDt, and not thir- 
ty feet from shore. Afi quick as thought was one of our 
guides seen skulkiDg along the shrubby margin Af the river, 
waiting to see the seat which was the caaae of the leap of 
the salmon. Presently the seal made its appearance in the 
middle of the river, and in the strength of the rapid, swim- 
ming with its head above water, and looking like a young 
negro bathing. It turned its head and looked all around, ap- 
parently in surprise, as if scenting danger, while approaching 
the shore in response to the plaintive call of the man with 
the rifle ; but the gunner was too slow on the trigger, anil 
the seal went on its way rejoicing. 

Boughs of fir, for bedding, were cut by the guides and Isi^ 
in our tent while we were taking supper. Our first night |»f 
tenting in the wilderness was signalized by pleasant dreanu. 
and we arose early, made our toilets, and watched the salmoD 
disport in the rapids while breakf^t was being prepared, 
and canoes launched and reladen. 

After breakfast we started for our camping-ground, Mn 
miles iarther up the river. The whole of this distance may 
be properly considered a rapid, and one third the'way a very 
dangerous one. Salmon were abundant. White many were 
leaping above the current in the middle of the river, score* 
were seen darting Irom near the shores where our gnides 
were tu^^ng along. 

All animate nature seemed more than asaally active that 
morning. The seals were out in force and galloping up the 
rapids. Salmon were leaping and splashing, and even the 
silver trout were breaking, as if to demonstrate that they too, 
though less important, were gay and happy. 

While admirii^ the mountains of rock, sparsely covered 
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vith a Tery thin apology for a forest, the close thicket of 
birch and poplar which bordered the river, and the, numet^ 
ons dioots of a wide river of pellncid waters, in which none 
bnt the highest styles of game-Ssh found a residence, a duck 
shot ont from the shore with a little brood of over a dozen 
Mowing her. I told Duncan — my gaide and gaffer — to 
slacken the speed of the canoe. I was interested in this dnok 
of a mother with S munerons brood. Her anxiety was ex- 
cidng. For an instant she would turn toward her brood and 
ivge them with the most impressive gestures to quack-qua- 
qovka-quaHjaa'ka-ka, and then she would turn from them 
Bod swim toward the middle of the river in utmost speed ; 
bat, bethinking herself, she would turn ag^n and find the 
little ducks a great way behind. Then she would swim back 
toward them, and qua-qua-qua-ka-lca-ka until the little things, 
beginning to realize their critical situation, would use their 
wings as well aa their feet, and make many shell-drake splut- 
tering demonstrations, until, by the numerous tuina of the 
notfaer, her emphatic quacking calls, and their own exertions, 
they gained the opposite shore of the river, and we aoceter- 
tted our speed. But we had not proceeded &r before we 
no against b rock, and broke a hole in the bow of onr bark 
e*Doe that made as land and unship caigo. A fire, by the 
meina of birch bark, which is the most ignitable substance 
in the forest, heated some pitch, and with a piece of cotton 
cloth six inches square, the hole was patched and pitched eo 
u to render it water-tight and as good as new. In the mean 
time our friends overtodk us, and we discussed the " cussed" 
bard traveling. My &iend was on the point of musically ex- 
<^aiining,"Oh, carry me back!" but we changed it into the 
Mowing voluntary : 

"TiHxt yoD and I, I almost tbinli 

It's ahiKMt dma to lake a drink. 

For we're all nesrlj bomo." 

We ^reed with him, and, after imbibing a glass of sherry, 
onoe more started to admire the beauties of the water, for 
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there were noDe on the land ; though, to apeak cuididly, the 
bllla.were Bometinies.BO low. along. tfa«.*river, and the'emi ud 
abade so' captivating, that it appeared as.if!weinighb:fiiiSor 
eharda and gardens over.the first amaU hi}l, and I often, asked 
my friend to<nin over and bring. us aome. fruits. and mdaof^ 
but he rductantly declined,:for fear^of.encountfe^ig Hr. 
Bmin and her anxious family.. But <with stout. heaiie,aDd 
thehmwny arms of our. guides, we. soon reached onr teB^- 
groond.. . . ,- ■ 

SECTION FOURTH. 

TIIK ENCAMPMENT. ■ 
TwiKt the Br-(ree Bkirted raochsi, 

Whwe the Rittling Bun doch «hioe, 
We erect our hut of branches, 
' ' Roof of birch bark, wall of pine ; 

Floor it with the iwogiis of saplingi, 
. ITragrant, soft OB couch of Icin^ 
RiotiDg in forest pleBSurea, 
Aud'tha sle^ tbax'Ut>cir bringj^ ' 

It was nearly noon when we arrived at our caropinf- 
ground, which is a level piece of bottom-land, covered wiUi 
sand and cobble-stones, a mile long, by the river ahore, and > 
quarter of a mile wide, the base formed by Rattling Run,! 
small river emptying into the Sl John juat below our teDt& 
It was a very hot day — hot ia the word for the middle of x 
clear, still day, from the 20th of June to the 20th of Aogu^t. 
even in Labrador, where there ia froat nearly every night- 
There was only one tent pitched ; but the lady was anpem- 
tending the erection of a log cabin, while the gentlemen vere 
away up the river angling for aalmon. The lady sent faer 
servant — a " contraband" that followed the general irom Ten- 
nessee — to Inform them of our arrival 

I noticed with pleaanre that the general's lady had not suf- 
fered much from the annoyance of fliea. 

"Oh no," ahe replied; "it's perfectly charming liere; one 
bit me on the eyelid before I knew what to apply for anti- 
dote, and it nearly closed it ; but now, aa soon as I am bitten, 
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I jnst toach the bite with ammonia, and it gives me no pain, 
and never awells. The black flies do not trouble you after 
dark, and that's a great comfort," 

I saw a few signs of defaced beauty, but kept mum. In" 
fact, on looking upon those two ladies, I felt proud of such 
■pecimena One of them had visited most of the courts of 
Europe, and the other had accompanied her triumphant hus- 
band througbont our recent great war. We therefore num- 
bered six in the party, two ladies and four gentlemen ; and I 
am bound, to acknowledge that, throughout our month of 
camp life, hundreds of miles from a post-office, the ladies ex- 
emplified the highest degree of spirit and pleasure, with thi' 
leMt appearance of annoyance at any discomfort ; and these 
were the two first white ladies that ever ascended the great 
St. John River. 

Having examined the surroundings, and admired the great 
coDtrasts of the heavens with the mountains, and the wide. 
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rapid, roariag river, with its tributary of Rattling Ran, and 
while I was beginning to scan the lay of the groandfi for de- 
oidiog where to pitch tents, behold our comrades I They 
catne fishing along, towing ibtir salmon on the gaff, irhile 
the general played a fifteen-pounder all the way down from 
the falls, a mile up the river. 

It having become midday, we compared notes and took 
dinner. At dinner' we discuased the almighty salmon in all 
his aspects — Jrom his seclusion in comers of the earth, where 
he is protected by flies and an almost impenetrable wilder^ 
ness, to bis high game, and, finally, the epicurean appearance 
be lends to the dinner-table. Our dinner consisted of 

iSaumon d la mattre ePMteL 

Satmion frit. 

Sawnon augnUin. 

Jambon brulee. 

Lea oigniyna de Bermvde, 

BiacfuM de mer. 

Le pain et du beurre. 

Du thS & du Sucre. 

Having twenty -seven miles of rapids against which to 
transport dor stores, our potatoes and our otaret were left at 
the mouth of the river, besides our desiccated meats, soups, 
vegetables, and fruits preserved in cans. Evea our old Ja* 
maica rum was left, and the only diffusible sttmulant was gin 
— ^Holland gin I But, in order-that our coffee, milk, and tl>e 
numerous luxuries laid in for the campaigo should be oo 
hand for the glorious Fonrth of July, we divided our men 
and cwioes, half to transport oar provisions from the month 
to the camps, and the other half to serve in the way of pad- 
dling us to our places for angling, gaffing our salmon, and 
pitching our tents, waiting on us, cooking, etc 

The general and the doctor had so excited my fHend the 
banker and myself with stories of captivating sports, that, 
immediately after dinner, we hardly thought of a cigar, but 
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ftrthvith oommenced spliciDg oar rods. To save rae.dist 
trouble, as he saw my snxietj, the doctor kindly tendered 
me the nse of a Castle Connell rod, which, he stated, had 
netHy broken his back and used him up, bat he hoped it 
would behave more generously with me. It was a twenty- 
ibot rod, by which a long cast could be made; but it was so 
top4ieavy, and with a sort of doable action, like, a "kick in 
Uie handle," that it came back on me several timeB, and 
made me sit down in the river to cool off; but not on that 
day. 

The doctor accompanied me, to g^ve an idea where I would 
likely find salmon, and how I had best move my fly so as to 
rmder it captivating in that wide and rapid river. I ad- 
mired the river; the breaks of salmon of from ten to twenty- 
Gve pounds each ezoited me. I sooti thanked the doctor, 
and told him that I believed myself a match for them, when 
he ignited a cigar, and proceeded onward to where he ex- 
pected the salmon were wiuting for his flies. 

Left alone, with the injunction that if I should hook a sal- 
moato shout for a gaffer to come to my assistance, as Dun- 
can had returned to the mouth of the river for provisions, I 
^ain .examined my tAckle. " It is true," thought I, " these 
M avenge from eight to thirty-eight pounds only, and I 
have taken a forty-^and striped basa; but my tackle for 
striped bass was a strong line, while here it is only a sin^^e 
slk-wonn gut." 

Having intellectually weighed and investigated the theory 
of the andacioUB fish in that river of great power and majesty, 
uid so examined that I thought all things were right, I made 
3 cast and let my fly float .round from the current to the sida 
I continued so to cast anddrop down stream a step at e&oh 
ost, about half an hoar, when a salmon accepted my lure. 
^ fish did not take the fly as a trout does by rushing at it 
&om beneath, but rose over the fly and took it on going baok. 
He soon convinced me that he was there by a jerk and a leap 
^ve water, and out farther into the river where the cnrveat 
P 
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waft stronger. When be leaped, as he. did num^oiu times,! 
lowered the top of my Tod as if bowing to his maudat*. By- 
aad-by be suffered himaelf to be reeled, np quit« near me, no 
doubt because his curiosity prompted him to study the oaow 
of his difficulty, and to try, if possible, to reach its soorae: In 
the mean time Iwas shouting for some man to oome and gaff 
my salmon. 

. After having scanned "the head and front of the ofinid- 
' iag," he tnraed and ran off moderately until he amved in the 
swiitest part of the current, and then all I could do would 
not stop bim. I was therefoie obliged to follow, and down I 
fttarted along the stony shoie for a quartet of a mile, iHiw J 
became fittigned; and, as if to spell me, the fish halted and 
remained until he rested long enough, and then he rose and 
made a quadrilateral leap, oi fonr leaps in as many direotitma 
at the same time. SaidI,"Mychap, youare someJ" "Bor 
many lives hare yon got, anyhow f " thought L But there 
was no use of thinking or speculating, for he had mounted hie 
high horse agtun, and down the river I had to follow. Sf 
eztemporised gaffer advised me to snnh him. I replied that 
I had, but it was of no use. Presently he halted again, and, 
drenched with perBpiration, I doffed my head fly-net and pre- 
pared to de battle in open ur. It was not long before he 
gathered strength i^ain, and started for the middle of the 
river ; but a little harder play coaxed him to change hia mind 
He then began leaping and cavorting, as if he was only u> 
fun all the time, and had as lief aa not come in out of the wet. 
In a few more turns, the gaffer made a pass at the fish aid 
missed him. The fish then showed great v^r, and acUd tf 
if he would never say die ; but after several efforts the ga&r 
brought him up, and he weighed only twelve pounds 

With pei^iration rolling' down me and not a little ^ 
tigued,I started back to where I hooked the salmon and cem- 
menced casting for another. . It was not long before X hooked 
him, and without maoh make-believe he started down the 
river and I after him Presently he waited to rest, and then 
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mnied and rtui up the river. Then lie sulked. Next bs leaped 
»id dove, ewimming rapidly up stream to form & bight io jny 
(m. Bnt, finding all his trioky efforts QielaBs, be Aarted with 
great speed down the river, and I broaght him to gaff half, a 
mile below where I had hooked him. He weighed within a 
pound of as much as the first one. 

Agun I retraced my steps to the head of the pool, to where 
t long oast would send the fiy beyond a snbmei^d rook in 
dte centre of the carrent, foelow which salmon appeared to 
wt preparatory to ascending a lengthy rapid which csrriad 
them to the great pool below the &118. Several times I de- . 
livered my fiy so as to sweep the anrrent and eddy without 
a^almon putting in an appearance. .I.therefore walked along 
the dtore, casting, oot as Jar as I pould on the rapid stream^ 
and every time the.fiy floated roandto the edge of the eddy 
*t the side I took one step down Btr«am and cast again, so as 
to fish over all the ground on my side of the river. I had 
not fished more than a qnarter of a mile, when, in response to 
If feathery invitation, a very large silvery /fish sparkled in 
dte air before me I I admired him with intense interest ; and, 
After a short contest, he came np persuasively, seeming, to 
^y,Tll land without the gafiH" Ilins he played off and on 
ohore, in the air and in the water, until I realized a new sen^ 
wion, and began to regard him as a charming pet I saw 
that he was a very. large fresh-run salmon, and much more 
tractable than either of the two which came to gaff Pres- 
ently he slackened speed, and even stopped to rub his noee 
■guost a rook, and perhaps try to spring the hook ont; but 
(hcK were merely casual experiments to whet his ingennity, 
brittle oa his way back to the sea, to rid himself of hooks and 
stake-nets. By-and-by, after be had led me about half a mile, 
■ometimes fast and at other times slow, assnited his fency, 
making me appear very lifccr though lets artistic, perii^as, 
thun Pat with a ■fhiltohih in one hand,his hat placed akimbo, 
wd with his other hand holding a rope fiutcned to a pigV 
leg, the pig too large for Pat to control About that time ] 
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did not think of black flies, nor rocks and sore .shins. My 
friend sometimes generonaly came near shore, and onoe I 
thoaght I saw him throw his tail up, as a sure sign of grow- 
ing weakness, but it was all sham. He was only stndying 
my tackle, and his means of escape by parting it. He was 
up near the gaff Beveral times, and eyed the instrument crit- 
ically, but with a whirl of astonishment akin to anger and 
disdain, as if in this: age of negro sufirage a man so cruel 
could be foand as.to^fight-ealmon with so unequal-and hide- 
ous a weapon.' But, he cnrled on the water, aud while he 
toached bis nose with the ebd of his tail, he looked aekauoe 
for an instant; then be made a prodigious leap down streun, 
and plunged some ten feet under water and came up £re 
rods above, tbns forming a bight in the line, by which be ex- 
peoted to gain slack and extricate himselC But it was all do 
ga I thought he was mine, and preserved great care lest be 
should unhook while bringing him to the gaff. He came for 
irarH as willing as a pet Iamb until within three rods of shore; 
he then made a turn, and with dips, dives, leaps, and otlur 
devices, liberated himself, and took my fly-hook with him. I 
fblt wilted; worse, I was outgeneraled ;' worse still, I was 
vanquished. I once more mechanically walked nearly a mile 
to the foot of the rapid, but I could not cast with hope and 
confidence, and, as the sun was about setting and the tunsqoi- 
toes began their carnival, I repaired to the tent and to sup- 
per, used up, though partially successful. 

Thus ended my first afternoon's angling for salmon in 
Low«r Canada. 

SECTION PIPTH. 

TBNTmO IN THE WILDS BNBS9. 

Onr guides had pitched our tents, and carpeted them with 
fir-boughs which they clipped from the shmhhery back- 
ground of the plateau. My bed consisted of two breadth" 
six and a half feet long of canvas, closed by a seam length- 
wise up the centre, and hemmed six inches wide at each side 
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for inserting poles. A log at each' end s foot in diameter 
aerred to fasten the polee to, thus forming a canvaB bed 6^ 
feet long, 3 feet wide, and a foot above the carpet or ground 
of the tent. If preferred, the foot-log need not be bo large ac 
the head one ; only have regard to stretching your bed high 
enoogh to admit the cireulation of air under it. The follow- 
ii^ sketch may help illustrate. 



llie guides had also cat the poles and inserted them in the 
hems of the canvas, which I bought and brought with me 
from Quebec, and with stretchers across the ends of the can- 
vas, they had fastened my bed to the head and foot logs, 
made my bed, and had built a sniudge fire in front of my 
tent. Oh, how refreshing the ai-oma of a tent carpeted wit^ 
fi»bonghs ! no one, without experience, can properly appre- 
oate the lusury. 

After a social supper, we convened in a cirele around thc 
Mnadge fire before my tent to discuss the mighty salmon, 
•ad to inform the ladies of the changes in the fashions np to 
the day we left, being a week after their departure.. Of 
course the changes had been considerable, and the gentle- 
men's forty-eight hoqrs' advance in studying thc^culiarities 
of the salmon there had entitled them to the honors of Men- 
toiship. So, after summing np and being summed up, and 
the tent smoked out with a smudge fire on a piece of birch 
bark, I laid my rubber blanket on the bed, and was soon 
dreaming that I had captured the beautiful salmon that ] 
ktd played bo long, and was being serenaded by all the otli- 
w milt salmon for ridding them of the dandy of the livei-. 
Being vo<»ferously called on for a speech, it so shocked m}- 
nervee that I awoke, and the light peering in throngh the in- 
tarsticeB of my tent, I forthwith arose for the mommg. 
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" Ttm little Undscape round 
Wm green and wood;, and relreriied the ejc ; 
It waa n apol which jon might (iptlj call 
The Valley of SeclaBion." 

Bright and beautiAil was the weather, and the two birds 
which charm the momings of that wildoTDesa wild. were .lup- 
ing their melliflaous Dotes, while the only r^poneea heard 
were the snores of oar guides in a one-sided bark shanty, 
where they lay on fiivbonghs, toasting their feet before a 
smudge fire. As it appeared to be about seven o'clock, I was 
surprised to see not a soul moving. I walked a few rods to 
the river, where I watched admiringly the salmon's leap, but 
looked in vain for a seaL After having been up nearly so 
hour, and perceiving that friends and guides were still asle^, 
I oonoluded to call up the gafieni and cuiainier, or cook. Ab 
our cook was perfectly innocent of any language but a JCa- 
nuck pcUoitjhj which tongue potatoes ot pommes ^'(are 
are known as potack, of course I found it difficult to midce 
him understand either English or French, and that is an vt 
pardonable fault in a cook. 

Well, as they lay snoring, and not one awake, I thougirt I 
would see what time it was before arousing them ; and on 
consulting my watch, I learned that it was precisely h^pwt 
three o'dook ! Well, said I, sotto voce, this is a strange coup- 
try, and, lest I shonid disturb my lodging comrades,! re- 
clined outside the tent, and tried to take another nap ; hot 
the black flies had also awoke, and began paying their di*^ 
trewes to me, much to the sacrifice of an amount, of beauty 
too scant to lose any without an exposure of its want. I re- 
monstrated at the preBentation of bills at ench an unseasoo- 
able hour, but they only shouted the louder, and called to- 
gether so great a number as to oblige me to decamp- I 
therefore resorted to Rattling Ron to take a bath. Whil« 
bathing it was all very well, but between undressuig w"d 
dressing they took me at a disadvantage, and by both m"*" 
quitoes ajid black flies I was decidedly worsted. On mf re- 
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turn to the tents there were no signs of life but an oocttsional 
more, the noieea of faaree, porcupines, and squirrels in the 
$;iDve hard by, and the two Bongstera ainging so merrily as 
to drown the music of the mnsciuitoea. On examining my 
watflh I learned that it -was five o'olocL I therefore deter* 
mined on aroumsg tiie cook and the gaffers. They arose 
with relnotaooe, nibbed their eyes, washed their faces and 
hiDda in the river, and that was all the toilet-making needed, 
for they had elept with their boots and shoes on as protec- 
tion gainst flies. John, the captain of the gang, because of 
his eaperior SQlesian intelligence, who could speak equally 
veil bad English and villainous French, informed me that it 
aerer had been the custom under Dr. Bluff, of the First Fnsi- 
Iters, or any gentleman who had previously fished that river, 
to rise before seven, or to .commence fidiing before nine. 
Well, then, I replied, we Yankees will teach you a new lesson. 
Bat, upon ascertaining that my fiiends were opposed to ris- 
ii^ eariy, or fishing before breakfost, I yielded ; and thenoe- 
finrard the cook and guides suited their own comfort about 
rismg, and we did not get started for angling until the sun 
had scorched the tora and dried the whistles of the musqui- 
toes. 

But it. seemed that the noise caused iVom mustering the 
men bad awakened the doctor, who crawled out of his tent 
with modest care for fear- of arousing the other two inmates, 
iriun he mildly sainted me with " Oood morning ; how came 
your eye out f" I replied that my eyes were good enough 
to perceive that three or four bites from black flies had 
dnoged his phiz into a picture of a Chinese monstrosity. 
"Yon dont say so!" he ejaculated. "Where?" I pointed 
to one of his eyes, his bare caput, his fitce, etc. On examin- 
in^ tiiem, he foniiwith applied ammonia to the bites, and 
hatbed mine also with it. 

Smudge fires were at once made beA>re oar tents and ex- 
temporised breakfast-place. Our cuinnier was soon engagetl 
n ftying-pork and Bermuda onions, broiling salmon, maknig 
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tea, eta, ettv As we Md cot taeted potatoes in a week^ we 
began to iQng for them. Our table v/&b set, and break&at 
aboHt ready,. when the general and the banker made then- 
appearance with their ladies, and, after mutual salutations, 
we .all seated onrselves for breakfast Our plates and dishes 
were composed of cast-iron outside and porcelain inside ; and, 
though nearly as beautiful as sets and dishes of figured china, 
they were as durable as iron, and juat the kind that Bhonld 
be adopted for kitchen use in the metropolis. By each plate 
a stone about the size of a gooae-egg was placed, to me in 
cracldng our sea-biscuit. Good sea-biscuit is much better 
than common bread in the wilderness, and when cracked up 
and crumbled into a bowl of -tea, or, by being firat dipped into 
cold water to soften it, is afterward fried in the fat of the 
pan after pork and eggs, ie excellent, especially in the aba^ice 
of potatoee. 

I; was almost shocked on perceiving that the light eye of 
t^« banker's lady was closed, and a large lamp on her left 
temple,. almost spoiling her beauty; but I did not alladaAo 
it QDtil she mentioned that the flies had somewhat ' disfig- 
ured me, when I asked her how she had rested. She replied, 
" Very well ; but this morning, while bathing my face, I found 
that I had a laige lump on the left side of it, and my right 
eye felt fatty. I called to my husband, and asked him what 
it was. He replied by asking me to shut my left eye and 
look at him with my right one, and when I obeyed he said 
he was surprised, for my right eye appeared to be entirely 
closed. Neither my eye nor my faoe pain me at all, but tb«- 
general's lady has applied ammonia to the bites, and I expeet 
nothing more serious from them. Hereafter I shall wear my 
head-net night and day, and my Esquimaax boots." I com- 
■ plimented her philosophy, and imitated her example by wear- 
ing boots every night for a month, though fishing in shoes, 
and wet trowsers, imd, on returning to the tent twice a day, 
doffing my wet clothes, and rubbing down with a crash tow- 
el, and substituting dry clothes and boots until ready to start 
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for the river again, when I would doff the dry clothes and re- 
place them by wet wading ones and ehoes, with thick woolen 
half boee — sometimes two pairs — id a very large pair of shoes. 
Wide-soled pegged bottoms are the best. This changing of 
dresses was onr daily modus operandi ; and I waded, bathed, 
chtoged dress, whipped,- played salmon, and was bitten by 
flin until I reduced my weight more than twenty pounds. 
I theretbre suggest salmon-aDgling as the best training that 
1 person can indnlgo in whose adiposity preponderates. This 
system has the advantage of " Banting on Corpulence," be- 
ciiue, while it reduces the amount of fat or adipose matter, 
it hardens the nmscleH, and thus improves the wind find phys- 
ical power of a man. If a person desires training so as to 
endure great fatigue, and render him more active and supple, 
1 advise him to fortJiwith apply for a salmon-river ; and, aft^ 
er having secured a lease of it for the usual term of nine 
years, to send a good, trusty man there next April, and let 
him employ a couple of Canadian half-breeds, buy a couple 
of bark canoes, to be had for fifteen dollars each, and let your 
nuB bnild a couple of log huts at the foot of each of the prin- 
dpal rapids or foils, and let him cover them well with birch 
bark, and line them throughout with the bark, so as to keep 
OQt the flies. A chimney is quite unnecossary, as a smudge 
fire in the middle of the cabin will keep the flies away, if 
muquito-netting covers each window or aperture left to ad- 
mit light. Then I should advise visiting the river as early 
as the Ifith of June, and angling until the' end of July. Thif 
plan will insure a month of good fishing, and no troubli' 
from the effects of flies worth naming. In f^ct, it will un- 
bend the mind, invigorate the body, and renew your lease 
oflife. 

Of biting flies, the following, written by the Bishop of 
Quebec while on a journey up the Red River, in his "&>ngf 
of the WitdemesB," is tnithMIy expressive : 
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"Among the plagaes on etutii which God hftg Mnt,' 

Of lighcer torment is ^e plagae of flies : 
Not as of Egypt once the punishmrait, 

Yet sach sometimGS as feeble patience tries. 
Where wild America in Tutnexs lies, 

There diverse hordes the swamps and woods infest. 
Banded or singly, these make man their prize ; 

Quick by their subtle dart is blood eiipressed 
Or tnmoT raised. By ttaij foe disti«9sed, 

Trav^re in fbrast mde with veil are tain 
To arm (he face ; men (here whose dwellingB rest 

Crouch in thick smoke ; like help (heir cattle gain. * 
Oh wise in trials great, in troubles small, 

Who knew to find mementoes of the FalL " 



A HOBNIIfGS EZPEBISNCE!. 

Oar two solitary " birdies" were piping the peculiar notes 
of the Northern wildomeBS, the saknon were leaping' sod 
rtplaehiog, and I longed to taokle the mate of the;8ilver beau- 
ty lost the evening previoOs. 

Having already, eoaked my caBting-tine, I ahonldered my 
heavy and lengthy friend, the Castle Connell rod, and maeh- 
ed np the river abont a hundred rods to where a bend in the 
shore threw the onrrcnt ont around the eddy rock. I seleet- 
ed a mediiun-siied fly with pnrple body, bine legs, brown 
mallard wings, and golden pheasant top-knot for the tail. 
Then I eominenced casting out toward the middle of the riv- 
er, and letting the fly float down and around to near the 
shore. About my third (»ist brought a bite and a- leap that 
made my heart palpitate with anxiety. I played him abont 
half an hour, he onee and a while running off about two hun- 
dred Siet of line, and then coming back as tame and cosy as 
possible, until by-and-by his patience became exhausted, and 
he thought he would start up the river a hundred miles or so 
to the apawning-beds. He navigated the rapid abont twen- 

* It is asserted as a trath by border settlers that, vbvD borajni; otF* mp- 
loer (allow, and the smoke no longer protects cattle In contigDOos pastniw, 
ihat they mn lowing to the house to have tbe fire renewed ; and it is same- 
i<mes necessary that they shall stand in dense smoke to enable them to n- 
main still long enough to be milked. 
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ty rods above, but I tanted him, when h? went down stream 
much &ster tbaa it was convenient for me to follow ; but he 
Stopped to rest where I hooked him, and glad enough was I, 
for the morning was oppressively warm, and my re^t had not 
been of the meat refreshiDg kind duiing the previous night. 
Here I b^an to call loudly for a gafier, and presently I saw 
the doctor's demijohn form approaching with a gaff, and 
closely following was the general By the time they arrived 
my fHend had concluded to return to sea, and started ; but 
be soon found a resting-place, and, while playing him here, 
the general iumsted so strongly against playing him too g^- 
tly that I put a little more stress on the line. The fish rol- 
licked BTonnd the pool, and showed his whole size and beau- 
ty, when my friends judged that he would weigh over thirty 
ponnd& I thought so too, and played with great care. But 
thfr aalmoD became impatient of restraint, and started. He 
bad not darted more than a hundred feet before the hook 
sprang back to me, and be went on his way rejoicing, while 
ffif^enda returned to the tents. 

I feit as if I needed a strong glass of lemonade with a stick 
in it to sustain me ; but, being strictly temperate — that morn- 
ing — I sauntered back to the point above the eddy where I 
hai^hooked my recently-departed fiiend. There I examined 
the fly and hook with care, and found it tectmdvan artetn. 
After becoming sufficiently rested, I made a cast, and at once 
hooked another salmon about the same size aa the one which 
had jnst unhooked. On realizing that my fiah was on, with 
a slight jerk I fastened the hook, in order to play him ginger- 
ly if he wanted to" galhvant and cavort" some. Two or three 
times he revealed his enormous size and great symmetry, so 
that I felt quite sure I had hooked the mate of the first one. 
This also remained half an hour trying small tricks about the 
pool, when all at once he dashed away acrosa the current, 
and, on rising to the suTface,! distinctly saw the line wound 
three times round him. After this he plunged and leaped 
op, down, and across the river, until he liberated himself, and 
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took my fly. Well, thought I, salmon of such great Bizc^ in 
so large and rapid a river, should be fiehed for with leadem 
or casting-lines of double gut all the way, I will retam to 
tent, and try to rig gut leaders to hold them. 

The Bituation of our manage began to look inviting ; and 
with the birch bark gathered by our gaffers, and the illus- 
trated papers and magazinee, onr log cabin and dining-roofu 
were cheerfully ornamented by the ladies, and the menu of 
our dinner would not have dishonored a metropolitan hottil. 
The gaffers* shanty was finished, and the cuieine attractively 
arranged in order. • After dinner, nnmerons sentiments wor- 
thy of.the day we were commemorating — it being the glori- 
ous Fourth of July — were given, and we made the welkiii 
ring with shonts and musia 

The evening was spent in tying flies, and concluded by ex- 
amining the lunar bow through the smoke of a camp-fire and 
the bottoms of our punch -glasses until the near ^proach of 
midnight, when we retired to flght again the battles of tb>' 
day in our dreams, and to mingle in them the &ce8 odm- 
loved ones far ami. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

H18T0KY AND RCUINATION. ' 

Neither the Greeks nor Romans knew any thing aboot an- 
gling for salmon. The Saxons knew not the real luxary of 
angling. A thorough appreciation of angling can only Ix* 
known by man civilized. "Catch who' catch can" is the 
motto by which savages arc guided, and the surest means of 
killing game is to them the best. Savages kill solely to eat' 
They know no better, and lack the genius of the dvilixed 
poacher to invent stake and concealed nets. CiviliEation «n- 
ahles the trne sportsman to adopt suitable means to secure 
sport, and as civilized men enjoy a more prosperous condition 
than savages, they are not so dependent on the fish or game' 
they take or kill. Hence the sportsmen of the civilized world 
can afford to give the animal pursued some fair-play" law," 
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auppofling the nature of the prey' entitled to it. Bat, in the 
(pinion of an uncivilized people, to allow a qnany or a shoal 
thsBmallest chance of escape would be considered great folly. 
To the ignorance and cruelty of the poacher may he attribu- 
ted the reason for the robbing of salmon'rivers of their IHe 
mi beanty. Existence could not have been so ei^oyable to 
the angler in either the palmy days of Greeoe or Rome, or 
during any era since, white robbing the rivers of salmon wan 
parsued, aa it is in our day, when science revives sport aftd 
iove&ts generous means for its perpetuity. 

Zes travaux aur les Poiiaona se sont singviierment multi- 
pHea durant la periode gtii t'etend de Fe^oque de la mort de 
Ovcier au moment (M^vd. 

Havmg flown In my cogitations from Greece to Rome, and 
fnnn thence to the British Isles and part way back to France, 
where I endeavored to think in French, and as if in danger 
uf being overcome by a fresh swarm of musquitoes, I supposed 
myself aroused by their singing, when, to my surprise, on 
lo<iicing up, it was the doctor at the door of my tent, insist^ 
ing in stentorian tones that I should get up. I asked him 
the time of night, and he replied that it was beautifuL ' - 

There is no use to contend with a doctor, and so I arose, 
when, before my tent door, he was complacently seated on a 
bench, with a smudge fire and the boiling tea-kettle on one 
!>tde, a bowl of loaf-sugar on the other, and a bottle of old 
Jamaica before him. Being already dressed, for I slept with 
my overcoat, body-coat, and boots on, between army blank- 
ets on an India-rubber one, and yet was generally cold to- 
vard morning, I concluded to join the doctor and learn what 
new. system of philosophy or astronomy he was prepared to 
propound. With looks of amazement, he pointed to the bril- 
liant aurora borealis in darts shooting up through the In- 
nu bow like streams of gold and fire through a rainbow t 
We viewed it with unstinted admiration until he composed 
» hot rum punch. We then examined the aurora borealia 
and. lunar. bow through the bottoms, of our glasses, and the 
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sight irna really gorgeons ! AAer tbree or fonr giiiiil«r K\f 
etitioDB, we agreed that ve b&w the North Pole disdnedj', 
beading Kr John Fnmklin'a grave, and the bow, epesra, OtA 
stars of the aurora boreaUt ware merd j the flag orer Pnnk- 
lin's tomb. • 

While the doctor was evolving a new theory of maadsiv 
matters, only to be understood by draining a doso ofdiffb^- 
bility, John appeared. He was greatly excited, bat breslli- 
kta So soon aa he reoovered power of atterance be atid; 
" Ginttemen, bedad there's a bear jnst foment yees ! I seeV 

" Well; John," we replied, ^' how did he look V 

"Bedad he was as big as an elephant, and bad atidl w 
long as mesdf, and as- big aroiiad, be gcnrafa t" 

" How hmg was he ?" we inqnired. 

" Bedad be was as long. as I can reach with my two armt'' 

" What color was be ?" 

"Be gorTah,to tell the thruth,! coaldn'teee hiscolorjut^ 
dsely." 

" Wae he green ?" 
' " No, yer honors, not peraactly. I ahonld say he was luw* 
brownish." 

"We snppoBed'so, John; itisafor." 

" No, no, yer honors ! Dr. Bluff, of the First Fnaileers, aid 
b^'d often see'd bears here, an' I think the beast I seed i'' 
won." 

"This was at the shoot, t\«~enty-eeven miles farther np the 
liver," we replied ; and just then the halo of the nmng sns 
b^an to iHominate the eastern horizon, and teach us to pi^ 
pare for the iresh-ran salmon which had arrived that morning 
from their visit to the eea. Having conaalted our watehes, 
and learned, to oar Borprise, that it was only three oV^loc^ 
and as onr gafiers were still asleep, we reluctantly retired to 
oar tents and to sleep until called to breal&at. 

As it was our custom to rest the salmon-pools daring thr 
beet ^art of the day for angling, in order to protect the river 
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from un> ^reat a depletion by our oaptlvating flies, ve s(&rt(- 
ei to fiih, our wveial pools at tlie time of the forenoon when 
tl» wbion seeks the shady side of a rock in the jiver, and 
wfaieh bad peroeptibfy fallen daring the preTiooB night, bo 
that, from its cleameBB,wa conld distinctly see namerons aat 
moo lying in paini beside the rocliB. They were Tei:y tntei^ 
effiing to look at, bat it was hard to induce a rise. Presently 
Cbe general, who had been angling at the falls a mile, above, 
vu B«en ^proaching, and doing some pretty tall walking) 
■ow in the river and then on the shore, following a salmon 
tt beat he oould, for the fleh seemed determined to return tQ 
KL Down they oame, passing ns, while, the perspiration 
streamed &om the general's &ce^ and he was too busy to re- 
turn onr salntations, Imt he finally brooght the fish, to ga£ 

In a short time thereafter the doctor was seen cQming at 
the speed of two^orty on bis rejoicing way down the river 
Irom the falls, led by a large salmon. We Boop saw that the 
salmon was playing the doctor, who, finding that bo was los- 
ing strength, called lustily for help, which was instantly ren- 
dered, and a twenty-four pound salmon was soon played out 
uid landed. The doctor retired to his tent and was not seen 
tgiin until the next morning, when he said, " It's heavenly lo 
f\%f » generous salmon, but when he tarns the tabl^ and 
pUye you, he's worse than the cholera !" ■ 

It was the banker's torn next, and, thoroughly aroused and 
divested of his dignity, down be oame, skipping over rooks 
and throngb hraeh at a very rapid rate. Down he ouue to 
Rattling Run, and brought his fifth salmon to gaff that day, 
the largest twenty, and the smallest eleven poouds. 

Ttie doctor's serions intent at evoking a reliable theory 
for the brilliant coruscations near the northern horizon pre- 
vented him from risking the play of another salmon until he 
«heuldqaite. recover from his last encounter. In the mean 
time, every f^sh oontest with a salmon increased my respect 
for the fish ; and I lost so many in proportion to the great 
onmher hooked, that I began, when my fly was first taken, 
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to re&liee an mdeacribable sensation of nerrons bemtancy ; 
aod tlie more gentle he appeared when first hooked, the mors 
I dreaded the fight that I kneif must come, sooner or later; 
for a salmon never surrenders until be taints. As the watere 
settled nntit as transparent as ether, the fish became not only 
more shy, but they gave better play and were harder to ex- 
haust. They bit gingerly and short. I had ample opportu- 
nity for testing some theories vtiiob bad been told me by an- 
glers with great seriousness. One of tbem is, that " if a sal- 
mon rises to your fly and misses it, you should not cast again 
immediately, because he is sure to settle back before rising. 
Foa had better, therefore, tight a segar and smoke half of it, 
or take a glass of sherry, and rest the pool at least fifteen 
DkinateB before repeating the cast" This I ascertuned to be 
alt bosb. Once, in particular, a salmon took my fly at tlw 
fourth cast, though having rose to it at every previous one 
and nuBsed it, while I repeated my castB with as little bus- 
pease as if angling for brook trout A salmon will return to 
the fly, if he rose to.ix in earnest at first, as often as wijl s 
tattut ; but either fish, when pricked by a fiy-hook, will refiiee 
to come again antil he foigets it. Again it is said that "if 
yoa hook a salmon and he parts your tackle, taking your 
hook and a piece of the gut snell to which it was attached, 
he will not rise to an artificial fiy i^^ain that season." 1^ 
is also a mistake ; for the gentleman who owns the " Yoric 
River," Gaspe, fished with a friend who>lost a. hook and part 
of a leader by a salmon one morning last July, and on the 
evening of that day took the salmon with the hook and gut 
still in hia mouth ; and what appears moat singular is thai 
he hooked the salmon with the same kind of fly that was 
then footened to the jaw of the fish. 
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BBCnON SEVENTH. 

JOIXT BPOKT ON KATTLIirO HCN. 
"Oh ! qot ID camp or court 
Our beii delights we find, 
But in aome loved reson 

With wrUcr, wood, and wind ; 

Where nature worki, 

And bauitj lurks. 
Id bU her cntl enshrined," . . 

He days were divided into foar hoitrs of night, made scin- 
tillant by the anrora borealiB, and the Innar bow more bril- 
liant than daylight, bnt cool and hashed, bo that qo sonndu 
lemabed bnt the mshing waters, the splashing of the royal 
salmon, and the piteous cries of seals ; three hours of morn- 
ing, mild and serene, enlivened by the wild music of the birds 
of the wilderness and the occasional sounds of animals forag- 
ing for breakfast in the motmtain forests by which we were 
Surrounded ; fourteen hours of a day, when clear, ranging in 
the 8DI1 from eighty to ninety degrees Fahrenheit ; and three 
hoars of mild twilight, with light enough to read. 

The morning 'was clear and still ; not a zephyr swept 
through the gorge by the fklla, or came up laden with the 
fragrance of codfish from the Gulf The shrill music of our 
two charming birds and an occasional splash of feeding sal- 
mon were the only sounds which relieved the monotone of the 
clear and rapid river. Our plateau, surrounded by majestic 
monntuns, steep and rocky, formed a vast amphitheatre. 
Hie river was still felling, and as thin and clear as possible; 
Our asBembling at breakfast proved that the black flies had 
partially desisted from scoring us, and each member of the 
party felt relieved of ferther danger from that eooul-ge. It 
is worthy of remark, that from the almost unbearable annoy- 
ance caused by the punishment from black fiies on our ar- 
rival, we had in one short weekbeoo'me so accustomed to 
them that they oeased toeliclt our fear or attention. 

The morning time to angle for salmon having expired, wc 
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regarded the river as having been protected, and the pooIe 
rested long enough, and so mounted onr toggery and ar- 
ranged oar flies for the fray. It vaa the doctor's tarn for 
the apper pool, at the foot of the falls ; the general's for the 
bend to Rattling Rnn ; the banker's included all the opposite 
of the river, while my sporting-water was Rattling Run, and 
I had never flshed it. My gaffer was wanted elsewhere, and 
the doctor most generously consented to snpply hie place. 
He led the way with gaff on shoulder, marching up to tJie 
first pool with an elan and energy which meant that he was 
determined to show-me where salmon disported. After walk- 
ing half a mile through the brnsb, we emetged opposite a saV 
mon-pool on Battling Run. The rnn was aboot twenty ?Dds 
wide, with shallow water three quarters of the distuioe t« 
the opposite bank. The doctor pointed to the pool on tht 
opposite shore, and told me that a salmon made a feint at his 
fly there two days previously. The water ran swift over s 
pebbly bed, but it was'not much above knee-deep on our tdde 
of the pool I waded to within casting distance of the head 
of the pool, and commenced casting while moving slowly 
down the stream, nntil, having made half a dozen casts, and 
swept the sur&ce with great care, I delivered my fly jnst 
above a rook near the foot of the pool, where a salmon made 
its appearance and rose to take the fly, but missed it. lie 
next oast, delivered the fly beyond and below the rock, in tlie 
white-water foam, when the salmon accepted the fly, and fitat' 
ened good and strong. Instead of turning to the faUs just 
below, he shot np to within a few paces of me. The doctor, 
seeing his move, ran below the salmon to prevent it fpM 
dashing down the chute. For a full half hour while the pis? 
lasted, it was so amusing to see the doctor ran and flourish 
the gaff in his endeavor to dHve the salmon to the pool 
above that I could hardly restrun my laughter enon^ to 
stand and steady the fish's head occauonally against the eur- 
rent. But the doctor flnally conqaered, and the flsh became 
so fatigued that the doctor took him out of the wet with his 
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gt^vben it scaled twelve ponnds; and, though not large, it 
it BOmething to plaj and save a twelve-pound aalmon with a 
uogle gut in a swift and shallow rapid just above a chnte. 

We now proceeded to the second pool above, where the 
doctor sealed himBelf to rest on shore and watch my move- 
iBents. Here also the run was about twenty rods wide, with 
the channel along the bank opposite. I therefore waded out 
so as to cast across the main current, and let my fly sweep 
round to the eddy, some eighty feet below. I had not made 
many casts before a salmon deliberately evam ap to my fly 
and examined it, and then, as if suspioiooB, turned from it 
Hke electridty, his turn forming a most exciting whirL In 
vain I cast several times more, bat the run was too wide to 
deliver my fly at the farther shore, where was a deep pool 
from which I might have enticed him. But we gave up the 
chase and commenced a return, the dootor walking alot^ 
the shore, imd I wading and casting as I went. We had not 
gtme far when I hooked a very el^ant salmon, liiiere was 
a pool on each side of the run, and the salmon took the fly 
on the fiirther side As soon as the fish realieed that he was 
firmly hooked, he came across the fun for the pool near us. 
I stood in the water nearly between the two pools, but rath* 
er above them. As the run was very rapid all the way be- 
low until it entered the St. John, I requested the dootor to 
&U below the salmon, and thus prevent the fish from mn- 
oing the chute. The doctor waded below the pool on the 
left, and as he saw the ealmon darting for that pool, he ran 
below, to prevent the fish from turning down stream after it 
Bboold learn that it was mistaken in finding protection where 
it was going to seek it The salmon came to the near pool, 
and, finding no assistance, it endeavored to sulk a little, bnt 
finally resolved to run the chute, or return to the pool at the 
ferther shore. 

After a close contest of an hour's duration, in which the 
ohnon passed twice between the doctor's legs, the fish was 
hrought to gaflr, and weighed fifteen pounds. On returning 
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to dinner, we learned that our friends had fished bard for 
modest, results. By the supervisory cai-e of the ladies, tbt 
dinner was served in the following order or wwrn* .' 

Vegetable sonp. 

Boiled salmon and fHed trouL 

Roast mutton, green peas, and other vegetaMes. 

Claret wine, tea, bread and butter,- etc., concluding vnth » 
dessert of marmalade and dried iraits. 

After dinner we concluded to rest the pools, bum some to 
bacco,'and tie some flies. When we first began angling, tiic 
preference by the'salmon seemed to be given to the Montreal 
liy, or a purple body, brown mallard wings, and t^ &om the 
tOp-knot of the golden pheasant; bat within the last two 
days they wonld not touch it Their next &voiite was » 
good imitation of the real salmon fly, body and wings light 
gray ; but after a conple of days more they refused all flies 
but those'with. a preponderance of bright yellow and orange, 
tied on a very small hook. The double-hook flies were the 
most Buccessfhl in bringing salmon to gafl*, but I nev«r tried 
them ; ' and it is contended by some that two small hooks fall 
better, and are more attractive than a single one. Forrest, 
of Kelso; is the fevorite. fly-maker with Canadian snglsrs, and 
hegeneraUy ties on a double hook. 

BECTION EIOHTa 

PLT-piSHING BELOW THE FAU& 
"Bdow thePaUfl of St. John, from deep cre«ice BlMling, 
The bri^t lalmon watches his prej, 
And when 'mid the white foam soma strii; fly liee wheeling 
Sly\j bean — aljlj bears it awa;. 
" Tis tbns in this bright world, at joji without measure, 
Unheeding, we ardently spring. 
And fon^ that oft hid by the plmnage of pleasure 

lies a hook — lies a hook in the wiof." — Stoddabt. 

To a man nnaccnstomed to the broad, rosbiDg, tumbling 
torrents which debonch in the Glnlf of St. Lawrenoe from the 
north, there are many subjects to inspire wonder, and some 
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(gw to challenge admiration. The bold mountains of gray 
rock, from which a few stinted fir-trees struggle into the 
light of day above the fissures and dark gorges, are sombre 
to see and soblime to contemplate ; and the rivers, tumbling 
down frantically in their narrow passage between high walls 
of solid masonry, would appear frightful did they not contain 
thousands of beautiful salmon and trout, which make their 
way with great assiduity to clear themselves of sea-lice by 
the action of fresh water, deposit their eggs, and, when wam- 
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ed by freeh-water parasites, retam to sea to recnperate and 
fatten preparatory to another visit op the river to their 
spawning-gronnilB. 

One day, while fiahing the pool belov the falls, I felt a 
tng, and as my reel spun , round vidr ! whir 1 1 whir 111 I 
raised my rod to a perpendicular, when — the reel Btill con- 
tinning — ^I saw three leaps at once, each fish leaping &Bten- 
ed to my fly. Thonght I, " If you make three leaps at once 
there is small chance of aaving yon," and so it reaolted. By 
the mancBavre,it formed a bight in my line and ouhooked. 

My captures were very fair that day, and it is a remarka- 
bly intereBting pool to fish ; but the nver was so low, and 
its waters so transparent, that I could count BOoree of sabnoD 
lying in pairs by the rocks, awaiting a rise in the riyer to help 
them surmount the chute. 

The next morning I fished the same pool from the oppofflte 
aide of the river, and in response to my second or third ca^ 
I hooked a large salmon, which ran out to the middle of the 
river and took nearly all the line off my reel, when it made 
a leap about twenty feet up the river, and several feet above 
the water, and the swiftness of the cnrrent made sach a bight 
m my line that its weight parted the single leader, though 1 
dipped the point of the rod as I saw the leap coming. .As 
my line came back I felt despondent at losing such a beauti- 
ful fish ; but I venture to state that no angler, under the cir- 
cumstancea, could have saved it. Such is salmon-angling. 
Yon mnst use a single gut for the half of your casting-line 
toward the end, and tie your fly on a single gut, or you vill 
be regarded as a coarse angler, and all your large scores wilt 
count you naught as an artist at angling. Here are ealmoD 
in a broad, rapid river, large enough to try the strongest 
striped-bass tackle ; and yet they are to be taken on a single 
gut, and played &om half an hour to three hours to bring to 
gaff Add to the delicacy of play necessitated from the light- 
ness of tackle the fact, also, that the mouth of a salmon is very 
tender. These are points to be noted if yoa would angle for 
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nlmon. No one ever hears of a string of Balmon, for the very 
good reason that their bodies are so heavy and gills bo ten- 
der that they will not sustain their weight. 

I pot on another fly and cast again. For some time my 
eyes were not blest with the ught of a rise ; but by-and-by 
a salmon accepted the fly in earnest and fastened. The prick 
of the hook gave it such a shock that it bounded and leaped 
three or foar times, as quick as though tf several feet above 
the water. Finding itself still hooked, it came toward me, 
ud I retreated, for fear that too acute an angle of the line 
aod rod might enable it, by a salmon dash, to break the top 
of my rod. I therefore walked backward, and the salmoii fol- 
lowed me until within five feet of the shore. It then turned 
M quick as lightning, and whir ! whir t whir ! 1 went my reel. 
Another leap showed it to be in the middle of the current, 
nith but little line remaiiring on my reel, and a reef of rocks 
liung above the water between me and the salmon. I at 
once saw that it might extricate itself and take my fly and 
Kma (^the line; but it misjudged ita own situation, and 
ttarted to leap the falls. By its failure I turned its head 
Rhoreward, and brought it within a rod of me, when it took 
fti^t again and started down the river. After checking and 
tonimg it, back it came to me, gentle as possihle, leaping oc- 
CBsbnally, as if it was its nature, for I should have thought a 
iah BO ciroumBtanced would have swam low; but no — all 
game fish ate alike in that respect. Although the salmon 
had become used to my appearance, it still distrusted me, and 
started out into the ourrent again. There he leaped a few 
times, and finally consented to be led book ; but when it gain- 
ed sight of the gaff it shot off again, though I could both see 
and feel that it was loung strength. After two or three 
inor& visits to the shore it became weakened, and Duncan 
gaffed it. The fish weighed only sixteen pounds, but it was 
the prettiest salmon that I had ever seen. Above the line, 
fWtm gill to tail, it was a light and brilliant salmon color, and 
h^w it was bke polished silver. I could not help exclaim- 
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ing how beantifiit ! There is nothing more beautiful than a 
ii-esh-mn salmon when first taken, neither is there any pen- 
cil capable of creating its apparent coanterpart. To feel a 
nalmon fast to yonr fly and see its leap is alone worth a voy- 
a^d to Canada to experience. 

Again I swept the pool with care and got a rise. As I 
could not allure the beauty to a second attempt, I concluded 
to rest the pool and go to the foot of the plain water, where 
I saw the salmon disporting like dolphins just above the 
rapid. The bed of the river was about s quarter of a mile 
wide, and shallow on my side. I therefore waded out, and 
after a few casts hooked a large, vigorous salmon. After a 
high leap it struck out to the middle of the river. Then it 
made numerous rushes and leaps, with turns and sweeps, un- 
til finally the hook sprang back to me, and let the twenty- 
pounder go on its way rejoicing.* Very soon I hooked an- 
other, and it attempted to run the rapid ; but I checked it a 
quarter of a mile below, where it stopped to sulk behind > 
rock, and before it formed another plan, my man Duncan 
watched his chance and gaffed it. 

Again, after half an hour's playing, I succeeded in losing a 
very large fresh-run salmon. I felt mortified, and so con- 
cluded on retaming to the head of the stretch to learn the 
intentions of the lai^e fish which had oflered before I left, 
and for which I rested the pool I went to the head of the 
pool and swept it along down imtil I came to where I got the 
rise before I left ; but it had either leaped the chute or gone 
from home, and aft«r a few rises but no strikes, I returned to 
dinner. " Moving lai^e fish, however, is held l>y every tnie 
angler only second to hooking them ; but mimy persons an 
apt to despise the most skillftil and patient efforts unleee 
crowned with immediate success." This is the ezpeiieuoe 
of John Colqnhoon and every true angler. 

Next morning, by dint of perseverance and continued ef- 
fort, I finally booked a aalmoo at the foot of the pool, and just 
at that moment a loud crackling was heard in. the thick un- 
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derwood along the shore, and Donfiaa called my attention to 
a bear that, having diaoovered us, was making off with all the 
speed possible. I could not turn to look irom my salmon, for 
it had not yet decided upon what conrae of tactics to pursue. 
After a few minutes, when the salmon had oonoluded to run 
the book out, I turned to see, but the bear was no longer in 
siglit After several runs, tacks, shiils, sweeps, and leaps, I 
broQght the salmon home as gentle as a kitten, so that it 
seemed a pity to gaff it. 

My Iriends had been fully ae lucky as I had, and, as the 
flies were disappearing, and we had examined oar plateau, 
wailed by mountains and watered by beautiful rivers, ve 
concluded to digest a good dinner by admiring tho works of 
nature and enjoying the aurora boreaHs and lunar bow.- 

Rosy were our dreams ; but, be it remembered, one of the 
party began to sigh for Susan Jane. 

The following day, and for several days thereafter, the 
sport was about the same. The river soon began to shrink 
and clarify, uid as the salmon became more scarce, the num- 
bers of sea trout increased. Sea tront are precisely like those 
of Long Island. Their voyage to sea renders them as white 
and plump as are those of the Willows, below Oba. Snedicor's, 
and perhaps cleaner and whiter ; but they are the same fish 
in ichthyological peculiarity. 

The next day that I fished Rattlii^ Run I took two salmon 
at its mouth, where the eddy was formed by the confluence 
with the St. John ; and I cast ^ain to the foot of the rapid, 
whero my fly was usually drawn into the eddy, and before 
it Suriy touched the water a salmon took it, and leaped some 
ten feet up stream, dropping it while thns leaping. As I saw 
the Sy fall, I was in the act of retrieving my line, when an- 
other salmon was fast to the fly, and I broke the top of my 
rod. This proved to me that the movement of a salmon is 
too swift to be followed by the eye. I played and killed the 
sthnon after the rod was broken, and my gaffer landed him. 

Before I could splice another top to my Martin Kelly (a 
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great improvement on the.Csstle Coimell rod) the slioal had 
either passed by, or otherwise had concluded to decline my 
fliea, and I was obliged to forego the amusement of again 
playing a salmon that day. 

As there appeared no prospect for the river rising soon, ve 
began to think seriously of dindiug the party, and two of ns 
taking gaffers and canoes, and going to the upper &lls, tvcn- 
ty-seven miles above. The next morning, however, waa show- 
ery, and the river had risen more than a foot dnring the night; 
we therefore conclnded to defer going ap the river nntil the 
[ffospective rain should have subsided. The fitM ahow^v 
of the morluDg increased to a steady and heavy run in the 
afternoon, and both the general and banker met with &ae 
sport, taking several salmon of fine siia Tbis day the gen- 
eral evinced a commendable perseverance, for, in the heaviest 
shower, if a salmon parted his line and carried away his fly, 
he would forthwith stop where he was, and tie a fly la a 
drenching rain, attach it to his leader, and.proceed to oaating. 
He lost several large fish that day, and saved only these; 
one of these he hooked in the pectoral fin of the left side of 
the fish, on the opposite side Irom the general, as the flsh 
started down stream, leading the general at double-quick 
time. I was sweeping the pool at the month of Rattlii^; 
Run when I aaw the general hsBtening down the St. John, 
along the shore. The rain wae drenching. He wore rubber 
overalls, overcoat, and hat ; the brim of his hat turned under 
across the forehead, giving him the air of enthusiasnr so fine- 
ly represented in the picture of Napoleon when he commenced 
crossing the Alps. Of course there was the slight diflTerence 
of our general being on foot; but, with his rod stretching 
high in air, the storm catching his loose garment, the hat 
with brim turned under and giving it the military chapeau 
shape, the tovt eneemble was all energy and action. Down 
swept the general Rattling Run had swollen considerably, 
and was three feet deep and very rapid juBt above the moulb, 
into which the general dashed and waded across, holding od 
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to hiB fich, which he thought a ibrty-pouDder at least 1 His 
' gafier fbliowed close behind, and vas about to embark the 
geneial'in a oaaoe to follow the salmon down the river; but 
the fish stopped in the po<ti where I was angling, and after a 
pUy of less than half an hour the general brought it to gaff, 
when it we^hed 17^ lbs. This feat was the greatest of the 
xuoa ; and, had not the fifih been hooked QD tiie &r side from 
the general, so that it was hard to maintain an eqnipoiee, it 
wmld probably have torn away. I shi^l nerer forget the 
pctore of ardor and energy which mshed down along the 
■bore uid dashed across Kattling Rnn, speechless with won- 
der and excitement. At dimier we canvassed the morning's 
^rt, and, though the rain dripped slightly through the bark 
nnf of our dining arbor, we b^an to realize that a home in 
the wilderness poBsessea an indescribable attraction, and the 
^ipsrently settled rain seemed an omen for better fishing 
than we had yet enjoyed, and we parted that night to our 
sevenl camps with a renewed stock of hope and pleasing an- 
^ipation. 

SECTION KiHTH. 

TBOUGBTB OF RETCSNIMa HOUEWABD. 

" Til m midnight bir to aeo, 
Wondroni ia Bublimi^. 
lingering at our cabin door, 
Ftut beside tbe liver shore, 
Duzled ia my gaiing eye 
With Che gnmdear of ihe ikj. 
Clonds ore flying io mad chane 
O'er the idooo'b benignant face ; 
In the bhie concBTs of air 
Stars like diamondi gleam and glare, 
While with weird, celestial glow 
Springs aloft the lunar bow. 
See t like arch triamphol, high 
How it loai^th to the iky ; 
See ! like heaTeoly rainbow, bent 
O'er a ihowery flrmament, 
How its gorgeoDE columns climb 
WUh a majesty eDUime." — Isaac M'Lbli.in. 
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Oar dreams of home were rosy. Thongh nnlooked-for, 
modest flnslies of the great St. John, produced by sommer 
showers at its tributaries, caused temporary hope, yet tbe 
stream kept gradually narrowing and falling so &at that sal- 
mon refused to ascend to the fluvial part of the river, Abovt 
the 20th of July the grilse began to make their appearance, 
and the parr rose to the fly in the most plucky manner, 
evincing more conrage than their grandparents. 

"At length the morning for our departure has arrived," 
said one of our party while returning from enjoying hiB last 
bath of the season in Rattling Ran. Instead of learning fiooi 
the 

"Tongnes in trees, bodes in tbe numiog brooki, 



we were aboat to exchange the scenes of nature, unadorned 
by art, for the crowded mart, and the hurry-scurry of aggre- 
gated humanity. The thoughts which made bearable the re- 
flections called forth by preparing to leave our home of free- 
dom, and felicity of angling for salmon, were the dearest of 
earth — home, family, and friends. For these we could en- 
dure the sights of striking tents, and loading the baik ca- 
noes for our departure to the mouth of the river. 

Our tents were struck, tents, trunks, and rubber b^ 
■ packed before breakfast. None but the experienced can re- 
alize how lonely appears the little spot of ground over whicb 
his tent has been stretched for several weeks, but of wtuoh 
nothing remains except the bongfas of the fir-tree whidi rest- 
ed him, and gave him pleasant dreams for many nights. We 
stilt heard the salmon -leaping and splashing in the river, and 
the two lone birds piping their merry notes, though oar tents 
were removed and packed in the canoes. But, shaking off 
the sense of melancholy which I felt to be gaining on me, I 
remembered that the lines of true anglers always fall in 
pleasant places, and so adjourned to breakfast. 

As tbe general had decided to remain and see tbe sahnoD 
season out, 'twere wrong to deny tbe fact Uiat leaving him 
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ai>d his lady greatly deepened the shade of oar feelings at 
parting from the peaceful plateaiL But we all put on cheer- 
ful &ces and mixed our coffee with anecdotes. Our break- 
&8t consisted of fHed or broiled trout, broiled grilse, termed 
in Canada "d^etmer," signifying " break&at." By others it 
is called the " white salmon." Then we had ham and eggs, 
hot biscuit, etc We enjoyed our last meal as well as cir- 
cnmsta'iices would admit under the conflicting feelings of a 
hope to soon see our familiee, and a regret that the lunar bow 
and aurora borealis, with the singing birds, would have to 
ang and shine without tis.* 

As to the salmon which had played us, and at numerous 
times sold us, we felt as if we would have liked another con- 
test with them ; but as that was impossible then and there, 
as we had not the time to spare, we promised those of them 
which parted from us with our hooks as nose-jewels, and oth- 
ers that — having played as long enough — sprang the hook 
out of their beautiful mouths, that if we book them again 
Uiey will not get off so easily. 

After breakfast, and all being ready for our departure, the 
stats and stripes were raised, and while the general waved 
his salmon-rod, we started, and a salute to our honor was 
fired from our only cannon 8« we parted from view of the pla- 
teau and' disappeared from its remaining inhabitants around 
the foot of the mountain, at the bend of the St.John, just be- 
low the entrance of Rattling Run. 

Our hearts were full as we responsively shouted hurra ! 

Ye rirers, bo tianntsd with mjrUds of fliea, 
Wiose flashsB of wlmoQ-biBaks gladden the t^ree ; 
Scenes where the brown bear roemB the thick brake : 
Bcenee where the seals their gamboUngs make ; 
When ahait I tread jonr bir precihct> again ? 
When kindle mj camp-fires orer joar ptiUn t 
When again cast mj Une and my dies, 
Charming m; senses — feasting my eyes ? 

The river was low and the ree& nearly bare, so that navt- 
gUion was not bo safe as when we ascended ; but our guides 
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knew how to manage bark canoee better than to speak any 
Ungn^^ their patois being a medley of French, Indian, and 
Engliflh. Bat the; were all trusty and indsstriona, as all 
Canadian gnidea are. It is beet that each angler have two 
guides and one canoe ; for, though one man only is needed to 
attend an angler for gaffing and rowing in the neighborhood 
of the encampment, yet for long joomeyB np rapid rivere 
two men are indispensable. Cabins for cooking and for lodg- 
ing may also be soon erected, and they are preferable to port- 
able tents. 

- The Kiver St. John winds like a s^tpent between the moun- 
tains, and as the fall from our plateau to the mouth — 27 miles 
— is more than 150 feet, the rapids are very swift; so that 
many times in rounding a bend we Burprised a family of seals 
teaohii^ their young to catch salmon, wild geese with tbeb 
goslings, ducks with their broods, and expected to see Bmin, 
but didn'L 

. The row down the river was most pleasurable. The thin 
bark canoe responded to the lashings of the tide, and we feb 
aa the lobster-peddler said, " All alive t all alive t" The doc- 
tor, who had taken a ftt)nt seat in the canoe, with hifi coat on 
and broad-brimmed hat, had found the passage so jolly that 
— like Obadiah Oldbuck — he had tamed over a new leaf by 
taking off both hia bat and coat, and remarked, as we shot a 
rapid, " Let her went I" 

The Indians were returning up the St. John to their homes 
in the icy regions, baring disposed of their fhre at the Min- 
gan fair, and hud in a winter supply of flour and salt. 

It was all vain to look kindly to these Esquimaux squaws, 
who are really beautiful, with their olive complexions, raven 
locks, and lostrouB eyes. They are wedded to the forest We 
met some twenty odd Indian canoes ascending tjie river to 
their homes, who knew enough of English to a^*'Salmixi 
plenty?" But very few would make so bold as to adt,''Ha8 
you nothing good for me ?" Of course they do not snppoae 
it degrading to beg fi^m civilized men, for they oonuder 
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them R8 appertuning to the oater world. I was greatly 
MBued bj tbeii ajqwanuioeB. There were many yotiBg men 
among: than who diapUyed great taste in the ammgemeDt 
of tbeir bail ; and BtHoe of the aquawe had heads of looks 
worth diamonds, and for which many of onr belles woald 
swap tJieir eye-t«eth, of best mana&otnre, for simile heads 
of natural growth. 

On OUT arrival at the month of the river, the dogs came 
from some thirty cabins to welcome ua. They were of all 
kinds, sins, and colors, and their salutations were most wel- 
eome. The sight and ho^itable bark of our own kiad of 
iogi gladdened onr eyes and ears, producing 8 charming ef- 
fect Having landed and become hospitably housed at the 
quarters of the government agent, while our guides attended 
to landing oar luggage and cutting fir-boughs for our beds, 
we jointed our trout-rode, and walked a abort distance from 
the cabin to the aandy shore of the river, where, within thir- 
ty minutes, we took over fifty sea trout averting a pound 
each. . I frequently iastened two at a time on the same cast 
of iies with which I had last fiahed on Long Island. 

SECTION TENTH. 

THB SJI.VKB OB SKA TBOUT. 

lliiB fish inhabits for nearly half the year the tidal waters 
of the streams in Canada, N'ova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
Itisalsatakeo in the estnariea of rivers in Maine, Massachn- 
xtts, and Long Island. Being aware of the high authorities 
which assert this to be a distinct &inily of the Sabno ffenu$, 
I must beg humbly to dissent ; and from the following de> 
scription I invite anglers to decide for themselves whether 
the jea trout is not the Sabno J'ontinalis, or brook trout com- 
non to the streams of the northern part of North America 
Th» sea tnwt ia aimilar to the brook trout in all facial pecu- 
liarities. It is shaped Hke the brook trout ; the vermicnlato 
■narks on the back and above the lateral line are like those 
of the brook trout ; its vermilion, white, and amber dots are 
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like the brook tront's; its fine are like those of the brook 
trout, even to the square or slightly lunate end of-tuL It lia» 
the amber back and silver sides - of such brook tn)ut as have 
access to the estuary food of the eggs of difierent &iliea,tbe 
youDg of herring, mackerel, smelt, spearing, Bbrimp, and even 
the young of its own family and those of the salmon. Ow- 
ing to this food, it becomes whiter and brighter than thow 
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trout which inhabit swampy waters impr^nated and discol- 
ored by decayed vegetable matter, where the trout are con- 
fined without the power of visiting salt water. All the so- 
thorities agree that the sea trout spawns at the heads of 
fresh-water streams, ascending fVom the estuary in August, 
and not returning until the following winter and spring. 
All brook trout visit the heads of streams in autumn, tai 
return to the lower waters at the close of winter. Brook 
trout of mountainous regions, where the streams ran through 
rocky defiles and mountain gorges, or through a sandy soil, 
are always brighter than the black-mouthed trout of hemlock 
and tamarack swamps. I am informed that, of fifteen tront- 
lakes in a oert^ part of Scotland, there are not two Iake« 
which contain trout entirely similar. Even the fiunous Gil- 
laroo trout, which some anglers suppose to have a gizzard, 
has merely s lump in its stomach formed by the peculiarity 
of the clay and other substances on which it feeds. In the 
United States and the Canadas we have the salmon, the sal- 
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mon-troat of tfae lakes, the brook tront, the ailrer or sea 
trout, which I belieye to be the brook trout, the white trout, 
or land-locked sahnon, the large brown trout ^Salmo Cana- 
ietmt), the Hackinaw trout, the winniDish, and the red tront 
of Long Lake. All these fishes have the adipose second dor- 
sal, are pinky-meat«d, and the laminary flakes are separated 
by a thin curd or creamy substance. 

The real salmoa of different waters do not differ so much in 
shape and Burface-marks as do either the brook trout or the 
lake trout, though old flshcrmen in Canada can diBtinguish 
by the appearance of a salmon to what river it belongs ; so 
they say, at least. Twenty-fiye salnioa of some rivers w>iH 
fill a barret, while of those from other rivers from forty to 
fifty are required ; but the variety in size oonstituteB the 
chief difference. 

Our little party contioued to take trout daily at the month 
of the St. John for nearly a week, until a schooner was pre- 
pare to convey us to Gaspe. The silver tront is indeed 
beiatifal, being plump and round, with its polished sides 
glistening brightly with a satin sheen which sparkles with 
glowing lustre in the light. Its superior condition renders 
it plump, the meat very pinky, and the play very vigorous, 
The only drawback that 1 experienced in taking silver tront 
arose from too many offering for my flics at a time, and the 
little ones generally sncceeding in obliging me to play and 
land them, when I had seen lai^er ones coveting my flies, 
ind leaping at them for a taste. It was surprising to note 
the excitement which fly-flshing fortrout produced among the 
cod-fiabing families. Men, women, and children followed us 
along the river, and gladly received all the smaller trout. 
There was s fleet of some sixty sail of cod fishermeD in the 
place, and their hired hands " shammed Abram to be idle" in 
order to see US take trout on our flies from the surface of the 
wat#r. It was an easy matter to take in two hours a barrel 
of tront running from half a pound to four pounds. The wa- 
ter was so perfectly clear that we c^uld occasionally perceive 
R 
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a lordly salmoD more majestically among the speckled beau- 
ties, no doubt waiting for a shower to swell the wateiB,ai]d 
enable him to start on his perilous voyage to the spawning- 
groimda near the head of the river. As we were fishing Irotn 
the beach which forms the breakwater at the mouth of the 
St John, my attention was arrested by a thirty-pound sal- 
moD swimming along slowly toward the month, and witlun 
easy casting distance for my single-banded tront-rod. As I 
was admiring him, he chanced to see my motion in casting, 
and daehed away into the sparkling surf at the mouth of the 

Taking troat with the fly is always more or leas interest- 
ing, but, as a branch of sport, it dwindles greatly on retuni- 
ing from a successful trip of aogting for salmoik Broadway 
is beautiful to those who have never visited Paris ; bnl on 
returning from the Bovlecards, the Champs ^faiea, and the 
Boie de SoiUogne, the beauties which he contemplated witii 
admiration before he left Kew York lack the charm of artistr 
ic finish and the picturesque variety which youth always per 
oeives, but which age or experience cao not discover evai 
with the aid of glasses. 

THE WHTTK TEODT. 
Wliile the fog is lifting from Sdioodic Lake, 

And the nfaite tront are leaping (br fliec, 
It's exciiiog sport these beautJea to laka, 

Jogfpng the nerves and feasliog the eyes. 

This trout inhabits Schoodic and Grand Lakes in the Statp 
of Muna Although it is eminently a lake fish, yet it is Ibimd 
in the tributaries and outlets near the lak^ named It \s 
similar to the hirling in Scotland in the peculiarity of ite 
meat varying from cream to mallow color. The average sixe 
of the white trout is from three to five pounds' weight, and 
in outline it is between the salmon and the brook trout, with 
the top of head and color of dorsal and caudal fins black tsA 
lustrous as velvet, the latter orescent'^haped, with jet spots 
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on the j^-covera like the salmon. The mouth is furnished 
irith teeth on the palate, tongue, vomerine, palatine, and max- 
illary, like those of the brook trout, or as are neariy all the 
young of the SalmonidcB / but its head is longer than that 
of the common tront, and much larger in proportion than the 
salmon's. Its scales are email, and the body is entirely white 
below the lateral line, and very light gray above it, all shin- 
ing with metallic lustre. It is better game than any other 
like iamily of the gentea Saimo, and will readily take the fly 
on the surface of the water. With a two-banded trout-rod, 
fifteen feet long, a person unskilled in fly-fishing has taken 
over a hundred in three hours of these tranBcendent beauties. 




Some persons have supposed this blonde beauty " a land* 
locked salmon,'* than which nothing can be much more ab- 
3QTd, for it has the common egress of a commodious river 
which debouches in' Passamaqnoddy Bay, while those of the 
lakes in the provinces have equally favorable avenues of es- 
cape. No, it is a comparatively new luxury to the American 
angler, and well worthy his attention. 

Though many anglers use a two-handed fly-rod for taking 
the white trout, yet it is more artistic to use a half-pound fly- 
rod and single fly ; the cinnamon, Montreal with claret body 
and brown mallard wing, with the yellow and blue profes- 
sors, are all the flies needed for any weather, though the 
coachman of white wing and peacock's herl body is a good 
sunset fly, and the red ibis wing with silver body sometimes 
takes very well 

The late Rev. Dr. Bethnne regarded this fish and its sport- 
ive ways with enthusiasm, and the borders of Sohoodio lakes 
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and the St. Croix Biver still retain m&aj marks of his en- 
campmentB. The approaches to these grounds are via East- 
port or CalMa, Maine. At either of these places the airier 
will find guides to the aromatic groves which overlook the 
waters where the white trout dispojt in shoals of thoossods. 

THB WINNINISH. 
" At eaHj dftwn, or rather when the air, 

GlinuneriDg with fiuUng light, and Bhadony eve 
Is busieBt to confer and to bereave, 
Then, peniiTe votftry, let thy feat repair 
To silent lakes, or gentle river Mr." 
This fish belongs to the yentM Saimo, and tenants the up- 
per waters of the Sdguenay, near the outlet of Lake St John, 
in Canada. The fish runs from three to nine poands' weight: 
and as no very young members of the family nor the spswn- 
ing-beds have been seen by the habitans and Indians of thai 
region, it ia reasonable to infer that they breed farther north; 
and as they have a dorsal fin like that of the grayling, it is 
quite probable that it is the fish written of by an officer of 
the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, whose descrip- 
tion made " Frank Forrester" snppose it to be an Ameiicsa 
grayling. But it is neither the grayling nor the onMe ehetf- 
(liter, hat a rare delicacy of the frozen latitudes of the Cana- 
dian forests. Professor Agassiz is said to have named it the 
Northern charr. 




Tub Wikhihisb. 



The fins of the winninish, being large in proportion to its 
size, render it very gamy. It sails near the eur&oe, with the 
top of dorsal and caudal fins in view, and when it takes the 
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ij, leape, rnns, and playe more vigoronelj^ than a grilee. The 
fish is gray on its back and aides, interspersed vith white 
scales, all of which are small, bat brilliant. Epicures regard 
the winniniah aa a higher lusnry than either the brook trout 
or salmon. Its head resembles the trout, but the mouth is 
larger, and equally tough for holding a hook. The meat is 
pink-eolored. It takes either the minnow or the fly gener- 
ously. Flsh-culturists might with advantage turn their at- 
tention to the winninisb and the white trout. 

Lakb Teodt of Moosbhbab IjAkb.— ^This troat ie unlike 
any other in the American waters. It ie round in body, and 
resembles the winninish in large first dorsal and large tail. 
Ite meat is straw-colored, and on each side below the gills ore 
fire or sis dark spots the size of peas, and like those on the 
shsd. It is clad in small scales, dark on the back, orange 
ades, and belly like the dor6e or common river pickerel Be- 
ing BO excellent a dinner-fish, it is surprising that the markets 
of Maine continue to monopolize it to the exclusion of epi- 
cures in other states. It is caught by the hand-Hue, as other 
lake trout. 

S»D TBOTTT OF LOKQ LAKB. 
' ' I see ihc bright trout apiinging 

Where Cba ware is dail, yet dear. 
And a mjriad Siea are winging, 

As if to tempt him near. 
With the Incid waters blending, 

The willow shade yet floats, 

From beneath whose qniet bending 

I nsed to launch mj hoots." 

This is the richest and most beautitiil specimen of lake 
trout known in the State of New York. In outline it resem" 
bles the brook troat which have access to marine feeding- 
grounds, except in the tail, which is forked. In oolor it is a 
. Tcddis^-hrown on the back, mellowing to a pink at the sides, 
and a belly of white with pink tinge. I^e whole of its sur- 
&ce, except its head and belly, is thickly dotted with orange 
tipecks about the size of pigeon-shot. Like the trout of all 
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the lakes, its ecales are bo small as to be scarcely perceptible, 
but ita body is marked with fine, transTeree dii^onal lines, 
forming diamonds or canvas like the surface office drilling 
or marBeilles. This is an unffuling mark of peculiarity. Its 
meat ia pink-colored, with rich layers of cream between its 
flakes. 



The red tront will rise to the artificial fly, take a feathered 
spoon or well-dissembled minnow. Trojling is the &Torite 
mode of fishing for this beauty, whose average weight is from 
five to fifteen poonds. It is very gamy, displaying much 
muscular force and propulsive power in its runs and leaps. 
To angle for the red trout is worth a voyage to the Adiron- 
dacka in June and July. It is fine sport to use salmon-tackle 
and take him on the fly nntil &tigned, when the exercise may 
be changed to trolling. 

There is a aniverse of pent-np luxuries for the sportsman 
in that ninety-two miles square known as the Adirondacks, 
in the heart of the State of New York, A hundred moun- 
tains shade as many lakes, which teem with living beaaties 
too rich in coloring and symmetrical in form to be copied by 
the painter's art. All the American varieties of the Saltno 
genus except the solar are found in these lakes and their trib- 
ntaries, with the palpitations of busy life shut out, and naught 
but a simple tenting residence on aromatic boughs for a bed, 
where the timid deer comes with ber spotted fawn to the 
margin of the lake to drink, and hesitatingly trusts the cross- 
paths of men. The eagles soar aloft in the heavens above 
the blue summits of cloud-capped mountains which seem to 
jostle each other. Imagination is not sufficiently vivid to 
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realize the sense inspired id the Adirondacka by a Bonrise 
weoe. The owl has ceased to hoot, the wMp-pooF-will to 
ung, the panther to scream, and the wolves to howl ; but the 
Eon lights np each bnsh and spray, and the shadows and 
moantaina form majestic basins. Now the brook trout are 
busy, and the day-birds are musical. 

Here, in these narrow lakes of pure water, fed by tront- 
brooks, the gentle angler takes his morning walk, where the 
breaks of speckled beauties enliven the watere with hopeful 
expectancy, and nanght disturbs the tranquillity,-richne88, 
snd grandenr of primeval nature. Here the poet, painter, or 
[^oaopher may inflate the soul and invigorate the body, so 
[hat, on retarning to the busy world, he may he the better 
able to endure its chafings and contests for another year. 

TROirr OF SENBCA AND CANANDAIQUA LAKES. 
' ' Hie generous gushing of tbe Bpringe, 

Wben the angler goes a-trolling ; , 

The Btir of song and minnier wings, 
The light which shines, and life which sings, 
Make earth replete with happy things 

When the angler goes a-trolling. " — ^SroDDiRT. 

This fish spawns in October and Kovember, or when other 
^miliesofthej^^nuAiSo^mo do; is white-mouthed andpinky- 
meated. Its qualities, outlines, and superficial marks are as 
varied as are its edible qualities. All anglers know that 
these depend much on the quality of water they inhabit and 
the food they eaL In the latter particnlar they resemble all 
animala and fishes. There are salmon-trout in nearly every 
lake within the State of New York ; but the fish of Seneca, 
Canaodugna, Skaneateles, and Long Lake are infinitely supe- 
rior, both as game and for the table, to those of Lake Onta- 
lio and the other great lakes. 

llie color of this fish is a drab, with pink tinge from the 
back two thirds down each side, shaded with vermicnlatc 
■narks, and covered with infinitesimal scales, like the com- 
mon LAKE TBOTJT. The fins are Uke those of the brook troat, 
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except the caudal, which is forked. The head resembles the 
brook trout's, even to the teeth. By some persons this fish 
is supposed to be a land-locked salmon ; but it is a distinct 
family of the genus Sabno, though in principal outward markfi 
of characterization it resembles the salmon-trout of Ontario 
and the other great lakes, differing because of inhabiting lim- 
])id spring waters with better food. 



Tson OF Seneca asd CiiuoA Lakxb, — Salao confinii. 

In May, after the waters become settled and clear, these 
fish arc taken by trolling with spinning-tackle and minnow 
bait. It is necessary to sink the bait near the bottom, and, 
as the front remain near shore until June, a light sinker wilt 
be sufficient ; bub when the weather becomes qnite warm 
they resort to a feeding-level from fifty to two hundred feet 
below the surface, where they are taken by trolling with 
feathered squids. The line should be two hundred yards 
long, of the size used for catching cod, and from twelve feet 
above the hook to twenty-five feet leads an eighth of an inch 
thick are rolled at intervals on the line, sometimes to the 
weight of a pound. Row slowly, and let out line until yon 
get a bite, and then calculate the depth to the feeding-level, 
as the water in some places is a thousand feet deep. 

Baiting the buoy and fishing with a drop-line is also prac- 
ticed with success, though none of these methods of takmg 
lake trout are very attractive to the angler. 

THE MACKINAW TROUT. 

This trout is the largest of the ffenua in American waters, 
generally running from two to five feet in length, and wwgh* 
ing from fifteen to fifty pounds, thongh Dr. Hitcbill states 
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chat it sometimee attains to the weight of 130 ponnds. It is 
dark colored on the back, sides, dorsal and caudal fins, mel- 
Towing off from the lateral lines to a white or oreamy belly. 
Vermicnlate marks cover its back and sides. The second 
donal, like that of all the SalmonitkE, is adipsse. Pectoral, 
ventral, and anal fins light cream color, as are also the iridee. 




lun Macbinaw Tkovi. — Haimo amelAyitui. — MicchiU. 
As this trout inhabits the deep pools in the cold lakes 
from Unron to the frigid zone, its meat is firm, and the fish 
is highly prized by cpicnres. It is sometimes taken as far 
sonth as the Ohio shore of Lake Erie, either by trolling with 
a minnoiror a feathered spoon, or with cisco and young lake 
benings — all captivating lures. There are many taken with 
gill-nets and set-lines in deep water, as also with hand-lines, 
by previously sinking a large stone with a rope attached, and 
at the other end of the rope &Bten a buoy, and for several 
days cast in butchers' ofial by the buoy until it is supposed 
the fish are chummed to that place as a feeding-ground, when 
— with large hook, heavy sinker, and codfish line — the fisher 
with the hand-line takes them as fast as he can bait and land 
them. This killing method is a fevorite one with many men 
who fish for lake trout to sell, but it is very unsportsman- 
like. In winter it is taken on hooks buted with pork through 
holes cut in the ice for the purpose. The best places to an- 
^h for this luxury, either with the troll or hand-line, is in 
Lakes Huron, Superior, the Straits of Mackinaw and Green 
Bay ; from the latter water, Chicago, Gralena, and many towns 
in the interior of Wisconsin are supplied. In fishing through 
the ice, when a fisherman gets a bite, he throws the line over 
his shoulder and walks away from the hole, drawing the fish 
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rapidly up and out on the ice, where it ia left to &eeie. Be- 
sides the thouBauds of them transported every winter in a 
frozen atate, many are salted and shipped off in the sptin^. 
This tront is the most voracious of all the epecies, fattening 
on Buoh delicate Inxories as herrings, cibgob, and whitefish. 

SECTION ELEVENTH. 

AHXBICAS PICKEBEL, OB FIKB. 
B; bine lake marge, upon whose brewt 
The wBtsr-lilies love to rest, 
Larking; beneath those leaves of green 
The fierce pike seeks his covert screen. 
And thence with sudden plaoge and leap, 
Swift as a shaft through sir maj sweep. 
He seizes, rends, and bears away 
To hidden lur his stmggling prey. 
This fish, like the brook trout, is almost umTersally known. 
It inhabits nearly all the waters of the north temperate zone, 
and varies in appearance according to its food, and the vol- 
ume and quality ofthe water in vbich it is found. VTbela^ 
pickerel taken in the St. Lawrence River and in many Cana- 
dian waters is called by some the " great Northern {uke," of 
the family ^ocH^, supposed to be unlike the common pi^ 
or pickerel, or Esoz Lucius; but throughout twenty years' 
experience at taking pickerel, I have been unable to discover 
a very marked difference between the Korthem pike and the 
pickerel south of the St. Lawrence. 




Ambkican Pickerel, ok Pike. 

" llie pike is the English name of a fish belon^g to tbc 
order Malaoopterygii, section Abdominales, family Esocidx, 
and genng Esox." 

The pickerel or pike spawns in March and April, and shonlcl 
not be caught between January and July. In England it 
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sometimefl attains to the weight of sixty poonds, and in Nor> 
way it occasionally rises to a hundred pounds, and more than 
eight teet in length, while in America it is quite rare to talce 
one of more than twenty pounds* weight. 

or PICKKBEL, AND ANGLING FOB TBEU. 

isH of this iamily are known 
I in the United States by the 
name oi pickerel, which is the 
name in England for a dimin- 
utive pike. All pike, after ris- 
ing above the pickerel weight, 
I and under five pounds, in En- 
gland, are known as "Jack," 
probably named after a poach- 
. er by the name of Jack Pike. 
In the waters of the Eaat- 
em, Middle, and Western 
States, as also throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, the pick- 
erel is found in most of the lakes, ponds, and some rivers; 
especially is it nomeroos in ponds where sorfitce-water pre- 
ponderates, and by reason of which the salmon femilies are 
excluded. 

The meat of small pickerel is mealy, fresh, and without de- 
luded flavor, when — because of its yellow color — it is called 
ftoTte; bat those from three pounds upward, taken in pure 
water, may be justly considered a good breakfast-fish. The 
pickerel of Greenwood Lake are good, because the food is 
abundant, and trout rills drop into the lake from every direc- 
tion. As the lake is only 60 mites from New York, I used to 
Cake a seat in an evening train of the Erie Railroad, arriving 
in Chester at 7 P.M., and drive down ten miles to the lake in 
time to give Jack — the baitman — orders to have all things 
■^dyjand call me at five next morning. Tap-tap-tap at my 
chamb^ door announced that it was five, and nothing more. 
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Forthwith I mouated my toggery, took a cracker, and fol- 
lowed Jack to the boat, where all thmgs were in readiness, 
and he sculled me out to a raft or float on the lake, which had 
been anchored at one of the best feeding-places for the loDg- 
nosee. Leaving me with my half dozen poles, ten feet long 
each, and a pail of live minnows, Jack returned to the shore. 

Among the numerous methods of still-baiting for pickerel, 
that from an anchored float is the most quiet and eaay. Af 
I was attaching a line to each pole, a deer, with elegant but 
timid tread, came to the margin of the lake and took a drink. 
It was September — a month for excellent venison ; bat then 
he was too pretty and innocent-looking to kill, and, thoogh 
within short range, I had no rifle with me. He god of day 
had not yet appeared, but the merry songsters made the 
copse and fields joyous. To each stout pole I tied a line, 
three feet longer than the pole, and at the end of eacli I at- 
tached a gimp-snelled hook, and covered the connection of 
line and an ell with a small strip of sheet lead. The water 
was from seven to nine feet deep, and for a float I tied a piece 
of pine shingle, which produced no resistance to a bite, bnt 
merely kept the bait a foot above the bottom. The ehingl^ 
float was ten inches long, two inches wide at the thin, feath- 
ered end, and tapered to a point, being half an inch square at 
the end where I made the notch and tied the line. 

In still-baiting for pickerel, if the fish takes the bait, and 
leama that it is anchored or not at liberty, the fish at once 
rejects it; but by means of the sharp-ended float no percep- 
tible resistance is ofllercd, and the pickerel swims oflT toward 
a convenient place to gorge it. There were places arranged 
on the float for properly setting the poles, and arm-chairs at 
intervals Invited to rest between bites. By the time I had 
baited*my sixth hook and set my last pole, I saw the shingte- 
float to one of my lines tip up a trifle, and glide along the 
surface of the water, sinking gradually as it moved. I gave 
a sudden jerk with the pole to an opposite direction irom 
that which the float was moving, and thns hooked and landed 
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on the raft a four-pound pickerel Before I had baited again, 
another float gave elgns of agitation, and I landed another. 
Jack,Tho had observed my anccess, dow acalled alongside, 
and took the two pickerel to be prepared for breakiaet. 

I continned fishing and admiring the scenery, with the 
tops of the monntaine just beginning to be illnminatcd by 
the rays of a bright sunrise, and the pickerel accepted my of- 
ferings most voraciously, so that I was in the midst of a most 
saccessful contest when the horn blew for break&st. After 
&8tening my rods securely to the float, and seeing that each 
hook was well baited, I sculled ashore for breakiast. 

On that lovely morning the sua seemed to have decked all 
nature in holiday costnme. After a refreshing bath, on en- 
tering the hall leading to the dining-room, in the fragrant 
aroma of the coffee I scented a welcome. The pickerel, which 
had been flrst broiled or singed on the flesh side to prevent 
the juice from escaping, was turned, and with a renewal of 
hickory-wood coals was " done to a turn." Fresh butter, red 
pepper, and a dash of black pepper for its aroma, prepared . 
the melting delicacy for the table. The smoke of the viands, 
fish, and of the tnreen of mashed potatoes, with the fragrant 
coffee, greeted the senses like incense, and filled the measure 
ofmy hope and ambition. 

After breakfast, a walk on the veranda, the discassion of 
a cabana, and a look at the morning papers, which bad al- 
ready been received from the city, made me again anxious to 
try the metal of those sly and peering long-noses. Adjonm- 
ing to the hotel at eleven o'clock, forty-four pickerel included 
my mess, and, partaking of an attractive lunch, I returned to 
New York City in time to dine at seven in the evening. 
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BKITTBBING* FOB PICKBBBL AMONG THB LILT-FADS. 
" Now changed the tackle and the bait ; 
For larger pre; we're all elate ; 
'Mong lily-pads none yainlj tKe« ; 
The line mns off— a noble prize 1 
Give time to poach— now strike I 
' ' Now seeks his haunt the wounded prey, 
And then beginB the angler's play ; ■ 
He lengthens ont, now riackens line^ 
Till stmggles past — a welcome sign- 
He lands a glorious pike 1 

CAtirui. — The jolly angler's is the lifis, 

Devoid of care, devoid of-sCrifB." 

Angling for pickerel among the lily-pada and pickerel-weed 
is reiy exciting sport. 'The angler ehoald use a rod from 13 
to IS feet long, flexible, but strong. For skittering a float 
is not used, nor is natural bait the best. Use Bnel'a or 
M'Harg's spoons, mounted with red ibis feather, and white 

* Skittering is a word which belongs to an angler's Tocshnlaiy, but not 
(bund in a diclionarj. It means drawing or jerking n bait along thetopol 
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felthera or h&ir for the nnder side of the spoon. Stand near 
the bow of your pnnt, and skitter the lure along the surface 
of the water, near the margins of the lily-pads, and if you are 
on Sodns Bay, or tempting the fiah from almoBt any of the 
bayoos of liE&e Ontario, yon will find canse for surprise that 
will force yon to ejaculate ; for it will be questionable which 
will be the most astonished, the novioe in the boat or that in 
the water. A most important essential is to have a man at 
the stem who can nse the setting-pole and scuUs so as to en- 
able yoo to fish the border of the lily-pads without scaring 
the prey into their hiding-places. 

Cnfly says, " Uf we had de gun, we might git a mess of 
wwd-dack." I reply, " Confound wood-dnok I Don't you see 
that the lai^e pickerel is going into the weeds, and that I 
can not prevent him ? Turn the punt from shore," 

In skittering for pickerel with live minnow, the shiner is 
the best Use two or three hooks in a gang, as represented 
for " Bpinning-tackle." Keep yonr bait in motion, upon the 
sMne principle that yon would fish for salmon or brook trout. 
It is the lavorite plan of angling for pickerel in New England, 
and is, moreover, essentially modem, and afibrds active recre- 
ation. 

STILL-BAniNG FOR PICKEEBL. 
"Tils angler is free 
From the caret which degree 
Flndl itaelf with ao often tormentad ; 
And although we should gla; 
Each a hundred a da;, 
Tis a slaughter needs ne"er be repented."— Cottob. 

ITie primitive and philosophical method of angling for pick- 
erel ifl with an ash or hickory pole. TTie bait is a live ir<^. 
Of coarse, while angling in this way, you may study nature; 
bat, lest you should fathom jill things too soon, take books 
with yoo, for they are frequently unfathomable. Seek a place 
on the margin of a solitary pond, shut out from the babitO' 
tions of men by a dense grove. Seat yourself on some &lleQ 
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tree of ancient renown, and there beside you place yoar bool&- 
Tlien bait y onr hook, and cast it off among the lily-pads or 
stumps which margin the pond, and gaze away on vacancy. 
There is naught set down ag^st smoking at sacb a place 
on such occasions. Let the birds bill and coo in the grove 
behind you, and if your mind is intent on developing a new 
theory, let your bait creep up on a stump near you, to the 
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envy of all kiogfiBhere who may covet it ; and let it partake 
of yoar afflatus while it watches your movementa, to be pre- 
pared, in case yoa suspect a bite, lest yon ehoald disconcert 
it by jerking, Kyou do not take a mess of fish,, comprehend 
solitnd& It has its charms, of course, for Robinson Cnisoe 
said that s^^es had seen them. Disregard the Frenchman'R 
npmion who stated that the solitade which has charms is al- 
ways near cities or large towns, Verbwti sat eapienti. 



[iite.— TheteiToor imiliofthedrsgon-fljilreslii the WHWrtenoriweLvBmonlli*. 
rmiTOiiir ihere lt» dibt, until the time for lu metamorphoiiB arrivee. Tben tt crawln 
m mt StbB wBler nitn the rtem of iome w8l«r-plMt : h rent booit WMt.™ "P™ I'" 
'fioiildm,ftom which mmei forth tha draaon-lly. The "*™l"&™' SiH,'".„J'l!: 
I'mm of the sir roaj be obwrved, «oun3 our poDdg «nd in»r«h««, alniort taj Oty 
a rb« monlhi of Hay and Jane.] 
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CHAPTER VT. 
" TROLLING AMONG THE THOUSAND BLAKDS. 
Hera ig the angler's paradise, 

A dreaming, Eden-like retreat, 
With balmy perfume in the air. 
And wild-flowera springing at the feet. 
All the charms which angling for pickerel confer are sub- 
limated and condensed into trolling among the Thousand Isl- 
ands. The pickerel of the thoaaand locent streams and rap- 
ids, shaded by as many floral islands, are much better flavor- 
ed than are those which dream out an indolent existence white 
watching for frogs among the lily-pads, or darting, until they 
wear themselves thin, after the minnows of ponds and rivers. 
The Thousand Islands extend from Cape Vincent to a few 
miles below Alexandria Bay, or about thirty miles, and the 
avemge width of river is about five miles. ImagioatioD may 
better picture than I can describe the hundred and fifty miles 
of trolling and easting the fly on streams dividing pictnresque 
islands, or islets covered with greensward and enlivened by 
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wild-flowerK Some of these isles are decked . with large 
damps of copse and grove, and others with stately trees 
vhidk reach sublimely heavenward. This charming soeoft is 
enliYened by the wood-duck and other birds of giiy plumage 
or melodioaa song. I venture' the statement that it is une- 
qualedany where on eaith for its beauty, vari^tyj andlife of 
BCffliery. Neither the water streets of Venice with their gon- 
dolas, nor the Bois de Boulogne with its omamei^tal drives 
and piotaresque lakes and fountains, are. at all comparahle 
wifll.the Thousand Islands. ■ ,' . 

ffrom CapeVincent towithin a few miles of Ogdensburg 
there is fishing and shooting enougti to satisfy all. the epicii- 
nan lovers of field-sportB . in America, .did they:but kno.wa 
tithe of the riches of land and water which their excellent fi^ 
and gamo offer as attractions. . 

The Thousand Islands forms the most extensive spawnijig- 
grotmd between the Atlantic and the great chain of lakes ; 
there are numerous eddies and shallow sand-bars among 
these islands where the wall-eyed pike and black bass spawn, 
bnt the fishermen are. complaining that the annual dimbin- 
tioD in catches calls loudly for a law of reciprocal protection 
hetween the Dominion of Canada and the United States. If 
the myriads of lake and river fishes which resort to the Thon- 
sandlalands to spawn were allowed to breed — unmolested by 
net or spear — an annual stock of pickerel, black bass, glass- 
eyed pike, Oswego bass, and fishes of smaller varieties would 
be propagated there in sufficient numbers to stock all the 
American waters. 

All the little towns along the Thousand Islands have be- 
Kme attractive summer resorts. It was here that Bishop 
Hnghes and Dr. Bethune used to recuperate body and brain, 
*hile their minds were soothed by the picturesque harmo- 
nies of nature. 

On visiting the Thousand Islands for a few days' recrea- 
'ion, my advice is to go in pairs. A gentleman companion 
will answer, bnt a lady is better. Clayton, which is a town 
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nearly midway of th« islandB, on the Bontfa side of tbe river, 
is said to be the most convenient point to select for trolling ; 
for, in addition to the best grounds being near there, its cen- 
tral location enables anglers to make a trip np or down the 
river to the extremity of the islands and to return the same 
day. The hofels along the Thousand Islands are general!; 
comfortable, and the landlords reliable. Make known your 
wants to the proprietor, and he will engage a man and boat 
for you. All the trolling-boats arc superior in model for 
speed and comfort. The boatman furnishes rods, tines, baits, 
and rows his own boat. I prefer to use my own tackle, even 
to spoons and feathered squids. Each row-boat is furnished 
with two cushioned arm-chairs, in which yourself and lady 
are seated near the stem and facing it. The bottom of the 
boat is carpeted, and crimson is the favorite color. Tbe fish- 
ing-rods are BO set, by appliances in the boat and on the taff- 
rail, that the troll follows outside of the track, as the rods are 
held at right angles with the boat, Hke outriggers. Tbe Une 
is from fifteen to twenty yards long, and the troller lets it 
mn from the reel as the gafier rows alqng. The trollers soon 
become so enraptured with the varied beauties of the shifting 
scenes that they lose the consciousnesB of bdng on a fishing 
excursion until the oarsman calls loudly, "Bite on the lady!" 
which safllciently disenchants them for the lady to reel in a 
pickerel or black bass, or perchance a maakinong6; when 
" Bite on the gentleman !" is heard, and he reels in a fish to 
the gaff or landing-net. 

Parties leave tbe hotels in couples, agreeing upon a rendez- 
vous for lunching on some island. The boatmen take bread, 
ice, vegetables, and condiments, and couples sally forth upon 
the waters, and adjourn at the appointed time in the midst 
of groves of more than Oriental beauty. The fish arc cooked 
by an artist on an extemporized fireplace, while other gafiefS 
are spreading the cloth on the greensward, where the repast 
Is served, and all goes on enchantingly. After luncheon they 
repair to their boats, when they continue trolling, or cast an- 
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chor OD the shady side of a floral islet, in a narrow, rapid chan- 
oel, where they cast the flics for blaclc basB. Thus passes the 
day, on waters where the air is laden with perfume from wild 
roses and honeysuckles, and where the music of birds oliimes 
in with the ruDniug waters as the trollers alternate between 
light and shade, now gliding along in gorgeous sunlight, and 
anoD tracing narrow channels, shaded by tall forest trees, 
where wUd ducks and other winged game are rendered al- • 
mo«t tame by the contiguity of civilization and the fi^qnent 
Bight of gay and jolly fishing-parties. 

SECTION aECOND. 

THE UASRINONG^ 
Where'er Ontario'e waters cbafe 

The rocky bluffs that crown its shore. 
And where Canadian banks are green. 

And cryatal trihalaries poor, 
The savBj^ maskinong^ dolb roiun 

The tyrant of the waterj plain, 
No rebel to diipnte his claim, 

No rival in his great domain. 

The maskinoiig6 is the most beautiful specimen of the pike 
fomily. The tribe is confined to the range of large lakes and 
rivers of our Northern boundary, and to most of the lakes 
and rivers in the vast northwestern wilderness extending to 
the fri^d zone. The Ojibwa name Of this fishis"niaaA:(i»on- 
^i," meaning "loDg-snout," When Canada was a French col- 
- day, the " habitane" named it masgue4ongue, signifying long 
visage. I submit that the Ojibwa was -entitled by priority to 
the right of naming the fish ; but as the Dominion of Canada 
has named it again, and in all legal enactments there in ref- 
erence to it the name of the fish is written " maskinongS," I 
willingly accept the modification instead of either the Indian 
or the French name. 

Thus much in explanation of naming a fish which has puz- 
zled most ichthyologists and anglers, so that they have been 
nncertain and dubions on the point. The name is Maski- 
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Having heard many anglers state that they cotild^ not dis- 
tinguish the maskinong^ from the pickerel, I invite ffaem to 
look at the diveraitiea The mandibles of the former are 
longer, the tail more forked and larger, the dark gray back 
and light eides are dotted in black, the outline of th« fish is 
more delicate and elegant, presenting the appearance f>f 
greater refinement and higher breeding than the pickerel or 
pika The surface differences are palpable, but they ^fe,not 
so marked as are the epicurean qualities. The meat,of the 
maskinoDg^ is compact, white, tender, and peculiarly delicate 
and rich in flavor, without partaking of any.taint of extrane- 
ous substance such as decayed wood and bark, which' bo com- 
monly affeetf the flavor of pickerel, and even trout. This 
proves that the maBldnong4 inhabits springs; and when 
taken in lakes where surface-water is supposed to p^eponde^ 
ate, is always found at points where the fountains gush from 
the bottom. 



'M6m^mi0'*^^'mt 



The Mabkinongb. 

Rice Lake, twelve miles north of Cobnrg, in Canada, con- 
tains favorite feedbg-g rounds for the maskinongS. Its nu- 
merous springs, its beds of wild rice mites in length, forming 
a ground shade, its row of islands rising high above the level 
of the late, covered with dense forests of lofty trees in whose 
shade the fish disport near the fountains, make this their fa- 
vorite resort These attractions, and the rivers which feed 
the lake and teem with shiners and other tiny baits, render 
Rice Lake remarkable for containing maskinong^ which are 
equal in game qualities to any known in America ; and I be- 
lieve the fish has never been discovered in any water of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

This fish often attains to nearly seven feet in length, and 
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to tde" yeight of from sixty to eeventy pounds in the upper 
IftkeB. as Veil aa in. Ontario and the River St.Lawrence. But 
whea BO large they are less active than when from ten to 
thirty poundB in weight, as in Rice Lake, and the River Oitsn- 
ab^,^ich enters Rice Lake opposite and about four miles 
fi^m Gore's Landing. The greateat number that I ever took 
in one day on this lake and river va.s sixteen, and as I took 
them Intimately — with rod and reel — the gentlemen at Har- 
m's Hotel decided that I had won the spurs, and invited me 
to their club. I there learned that it was the greatest num- 
ber ever taken f);om the lake in one day with a single rod and 
reel; and as the club was chiefly composed of retired officers 
of the English army and navy, with a sprinkling of civilians 
who own charming boxes on the margin of this beautiful 
Uke of thirty miles in length, I regarded the compliment as 
a very flattering one. 

MaskinoDgu are taken on a troll like either of those repre- 
sented on another page, under the title of "Spoon Victuals for 
LoDg-8nout8.V " 

Inslructiona. — Troll with a striped bass rod about ten feet 
long, and on a reel which will cairy six hundred feet of fine 
bass Ime place three hundred feet of the largest linen reel 
line. To the end of this lino attach your feathered squid. 
In trolling, let your squid be about sixty feet behind the boat. 
The oarsman will regulate the speed. Then the first saluta- 
tion that yon will probably receive will be a «AoeA:-ing jerk, 
aod yon will see at the end of your line, and about six feet 
above the water, a maskiitong6 suspended like Mohammed's 
coffin, only shaking the sqnidsothat it jingles. Id that case, 
don't get excited, for it is the last time probably that day 
that you will flee him. Row on; do not turn to go over the 
ground to retrieve your loss, but be i-eady for a new adven- 
ture. After he hooks himseU, do not play him with too stiff 
a line, nor yet slack enough to let him get a bight in it. Tire 
faim out, and bring him gently to gaff, and see that your gaff 
he the best of the striped bass pattern. Keep away from 
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him after yoar oareman lands him in the bottom of the boat, 
where he always keeps a mallet or billet of hickory wood to 
poand the fish on the head and prevent him from leapbg 
out of the boat, for his ealtatory^ powers surpass those of the 
salmon. It is said that a trout will rise a fall six feet high, 
a salmon one of eleven feet perpendicular, and a maakinong^ 
one of nearly thirty feet- 
Far where Lake Erie's billows glance. 
An ocean-like immense expanse. 
The sharp-teeth'd maekinong^ abides, 
The shark of the freeh-waler tides. 
Now in the dark abjas of wares 
He glides ; now where the ahallow Isves 
The grasiiy shore, and crisp waTee break 
O'er the white sands that gird the htke. 

SECTION THIBD. 

THE BLACK BASS. 
Amid the Thousand Isles that gem 
Bt.I^awrence like t, diadem, 
Where winds are Boft, and waves are calm, 
And pine-woods steep the air with balm, 
Fiscator floats the calm abjss 
'Mid scenes of most transcendent bliss; 
Wafted across that teeming flood, 
His heart o'erflovrs with gratitude. 

Many anglers think the black baas next to the salmon for 
game. It is unquestionably high game. Being nnmeroas in 
many waters of the Northern States, it has come to be re- 
gai-ded as a commercial fish, and, through ignorance, many 
confound it with the Oswego bass, which is quite an inferior 
fish as to game and for the table. Some persons have ex- 
ported the black bass both to England and France with thf 
view of propagation ; but whether they were the real black 
basB is question abl'e, as they are difficult to export after they 
grow to be larger than fingerlings. 

The black bass is supposed to belong to the perch family, 
or rather or^ of fishes, because its month, gills, fins, and 
scales are similar to those of the PercUke; but, in order to 
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distingaish it from other fisheB of Bunilar color and apparent 
organization, it shonld be remembered that the real black 
bass has a red speck in each eye like a dot of carmine. It is 
also more delicate in outline, aad has a smaller head than the 
Oswego and the Soathem hasa. The black basa spawns in 
the spring, and, like most fishes which spawn in that season, 
is not supplied with a sac of nutriment attached to the um- 
bilical cord, * 

The activity and mnscalar power of the black bass are suf- 
ficient to enable it to hold its own and increase its numbers 
m walere inhabited by the most ferocious fresh-water fishcB, 
such as the maskinong^, glass-eyed pike, and the pickerel or 
pike of the great lakes. 



The Bi^ck Bass. — Centrarchat/aidatut. — De Kaj. 

Witb a view to giving the angler a list of the. principal 
fishes in the fresh waters of the State ofNew York, I append 
the following extract from a letter written by an old, intelli- 
gent, and successful angler, who has resided in the central 
part of the state, and fished for the most gamy part of the list 
of which he writes for more than thirty years. Hia theory 
of the black bass hibernating in clefts of rocks is corrobora- 
ted by other authorities, and is doubtless true. But to the 
extract* 

* "In thenaters of the St, Lawrence, Ontario Lake, Seneca River, Oneidn 
and CaTnga Lakea, there are fonnd the Oswego and black basa, veiy similar 
in tbdr shape and in same of their habits, bo much bo that they &re often 
tnslaken for ona and the same gpedes. The Oswego (sometimes known as 
ibe ' river baas') is the heavier fish, often attaining lo eight pounds' weight ; 
MB taken at all litnes daring the year, often in winter through the ice. Thev 
^n good biters, and are game to the last. 
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This fieh is Bimilar to the black baas in all ontvard marka, 
Gxcept that it haa a larger head, lacks the donble carve at 

" The black boas seldom attain to mora than foar and a half pouodg.' I 
have taken hnndredB, and have never seen one weighing mora; Th^ are 
dUttogniebed &om the Oswego basa b/ a &cul^ of cbanging color in and out 
of water — Eometimea yellow, or jellow^with dark battds across, and often 
block as ink. All these changes I have seen in the same indiddoal afto' 
landing him ; and they inTariabl; emit a disagreeable miuk; odor. I lure 
never known them to be taken in winter, and I think tbej seek a paiticolar 
location and mnain torpid during winter. Mj atlentioD wbb directed to this 
tSM about thirty yeara since. At that time I was in the habit of ^tearing 
fish in a milt-dam on the outlet of ihe Seneca Lake, at WateHoo, in Seneca 
County. From April to November I fboud nombeiB of base ; frtan Dm«dii- 
ber to March I found all other varietiee, but no bass. 

"In the winter of 18S7 the water was shot off at the lake for the pmpose 
of deepening the channel to improve the navigation. Thig was emsdend s 
favorable time to qnarry the limestone in the bed of the river ; and, upon re- 
moving the loose rock in the above-named mill-dam, where the ledges crap- 
ped oat, there were found hundreds of bass imbedded in th^ slime, and piK- 
idvety packed together in the crevices and fissures of the rocks. My sdW- 
qnent experience has done much to convince me that my theory is correct 
The black bass appear in the watera of the Cayuga I^ke in April. Tbey nuke 
cheirbedsandspawnbetweenMay 10th and June 20th, and disappear in No- 
vember. The trolling coinmenceH in the early pan of May, and continiKB 
until July ] st, ailer which time wo find great annoyance ftom the weeds. 

"In the Seneca and Canandugua Lakes the hasa make thor appeanna 
at a later date — usually aboat the middle of May — and spawn between Jdbc 
1 0th and July 25i1l This is the best time to take them. They locate m 
great notubers upon shoals and bars where there are large booldera. Hu 
.Seneca Lake, unlike other lakes in this region, is very deep. It has a dean 
beach and bottom i no weeds or grass except in the little coves and ha^ lo 
these places we find small patches of grass filled with all sorts of small fir, 
and it is ab«nt these grass patches that we have the finest sport in Ai^iiil 
and the fore port of September. By the 1 st of October the bass have ditqi- 
peared from their nsoal haunts, and the next we hear from them is st the 
' Baas Grounds,' near Big Stream, where they congregate in imneose nuni' 
bera about the middle of October. The manner of fishing is with the hud- 
line and rod and line, nsing crawfish and minnows for bait, finndreda an 
taken in a da; in this place. This sport continnes until the middle of No- 
vember, when it ceases. The appearance of the bass in this locality I con- 
sider as another (act in corroboration of my theory. The shore la a bold, 
rocky cliff, and the water veiy deep. 



BB of tLe great chain of lakes range bom three to sine ; 
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the end of the lateral line at the joining of the tail, and hae 
no red in the eye. Its flaky meat is soft and watery, and its 
Kmunon weight ie from five to ten pounds. 

like the black bass, this fish is taken by casting the arti- 
ficial fly, or by trolling with the feathered spoon, with a min- 
now impaled on a gang of hooks, and forming spinning tackle. 

This fish inhabits most of the lakes in the interior of the 
Stole of New York, and the waters of Ohio, Kentucky, and 

"The Ukes which are tribolary to the Seneoi BifSr are not all sopplied 
*lite vilh fish. The waters are veij diiierent. The Cayuga Lake from Au- 
ron to the head ia tbtj nmilar to the Seneca Lake, and is stocked with the 
fijUowing varieties, to wit : Lake tront, white llsh, herring-saliDon, pike and 
pike-perch, black and rock bass, perch, socken, eela, etc , etc. ; while the low- 
er eod of (he lake, very ahoal and weedy, tefiainating in a morgh, i» supplied 
with Urge catfieh, Bm^ ditto, maskinong^, rock bass, pickerel, Oswego bou, 
Uack baas, pike-perch, perch, etc., etc. 

'"Hie OiieidB Lake abooods in all the Hbore-named varietiet excepting 
the treat, whitefl^, and herring-salmon. 

"The Skaneateles and Owasco Lakes have very few, bat excellent -rarie- 
ties, (a wit : Lake trout, brook trout, yellow perch, and euckerv. The water 
told and spring-lika 

"The Seneca and Canandaigna Lakes are supplied with lake trout, white- 
lUh, herring-salmon, pike-perch, bkick and rock bnaa, yellow perch, catfish, 

"The Crooked Lake has fewer Tariedes. We And the lake trout, white- 
fish, ydlow perch, pickerel, catfish, and eels. About forty years wnco this 
lake WM nocked with pickerel from the head-waters of the Snsqnehanna, and 
ihej are now rery abundant. 

"Out finest sport consists in trolling with the Bj and minnow, the letter 
being preferred. In the Seneca River, at Oswego, the fiy is preferred. Great 
nnmbers are taken throogboot the seasorL Many sportsmen throw three or 
four flies, and often lake as many bass. The manner in which thia is done 
is to book one Hah, and, while giving him the neceesary play, others take the 
extra flies. 

" A word in regard to onr method of taUng the lake trout and pike-perch 
may interest your readers. We use one hundred and fifty yards of cod-line, 
*idi from six to ten leads — the first attached to the line about fifty feet above 
Ike hook, the others at intervals of from eight to twelve' feel^weighing in 
Ibe Bggr^at« twelve to twenty ounces, regulated to suit the depth of water. 
Pite-perch are taken at twenty to forty feet deep ; lake iroat at Bxty to one 
hinidred feet deep — always at the bottom, rowing moderately. We nw the 
^Iver spoon ca" spin the herring. In the Canandaigna Lake the minnow is 
<^3idered the best bait. In the Seneca and Crooked Lakes the spoon is the 
OKist EutcessfnL" 
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'I'ua OawEOo Bass. 
those of maay of tho Weetem States teem with it, as do tht 
chaia of lakes on our Northern border, and the rivera anJ 
lakes in the western part of Canada, and most of the waters 
of the Northweatern wilderness. In some places it ia known 
as the yellow bass, and at others as the white baea 

BLACK BASS OF THE SOUTH. 

To the caanal observer this fish very nearly resembles the 
black baas of the NortJi. Its habits are indeed similar, aod 
so are its fins and color; but it h^B a lai^er head, and in all 
points excepting contour it is like the Oswego bass. Tbe 



Black B«s8 of thi: South. 

rivers in Florida are alive with this fish, and it is not difficult 
to take several hundred pounds of them in one day. It is 
taken there in winter, when the sport may be varied by shoot- 
ing deer, ducks, wild geese, an occasional brown bear, and an 
alligator, and all from the same trolling-punt. 
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THE SPOrrSD BASB OK SPECKLBD KEN. 

1\m is a common fish in the fresh waters of the Western 
States; it is also taken in the waters of the western part of 
the Dominion of Canada, where it is known as the speckled 
hes. This is one of the numerous small pan-fishes of the 
Western waters which naturalists have not yet classified. It 
rangea in weight from a quarter of a pound to two pounds, is 
Uackish-green on the back, greenish-yellow on the sides, with 
a irhite belly, and dotted in black similar to some of the dace 
gmtiB of Western streams. It is an excellent breakfast-fish, 
either rolled in fioar and fried in bntter, or in sparkling hot 
&t of salt poriE. Sweet or olivo oil is the best juice for fry- 
ing fish in, bnt seldom used in America for the purpose ex- 
cept by Israelites. 



Tbe Spotted Babs ok Speoelbd Hek. 

bock bab3 of the lakes. 
This is rather better game than the " speckled hen," bitc»: 
freely at a feathered squid troll, or to any shiny revolving 
spoon bait ; it also bites at the apple-worm, white grub, grass- 
hopper, or shiner. This may also be said of the speckled hen. 
The Buel feathered spoon of smallest size and brightest feath- 
cn ig a captivating lare for both the spotted bass and the 
neb base. This fish inhabits all the lakes in the centre of 
the 8tat«, and is regarded as an excellent pan-fish. It is green 
on the back, orange at the sides, and cream-color on the abdo- 
iitn; the mottled spots are black and green. This 1b emi- 
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Rock Basb or thk Lakes. 

nently a lake fiab, where it is foand in greatest nambers over 
the shallows near the ahorcs, and contiguous to the entrance 
of spring streams. It ranges in weight from a qoarter to a 
pound. 

SECTION FOCHTH. 

This little fiBh inhabits nearly all the lakes, rivers, and 
ponds in the United States, Its hablte are very domestic, 
seldom leaving its spawning-ground out of its sight, but seeks 
some rock or large stone where it plays about ; and the re- 
mainders ofshoala of a single paii- maybe seen disporting to- 
gether, gay and lively, while watching the bottom for such 
ground-bait as angle-worms, and the surface for flies and 
grasshoppers. This tiny gormandizer is a great annoyance 
to fishers with the fiy or worm when it becomes numerous in 
a trout-pond, for it will take both the worm and the fly ; and, 
besides, it will steal the trout-eggs from the spawning-beds. 
But it affords ladles and children biuch sport, and is, withal, 
an excellent pan-fish ; and as it affords good sport for school- 
boys, it should be tolerated. It never attains to more than 
half a ponnd weight ; but the buffalo, a Western fish, which 
is aimilar to the spotted bass, is sometimes mistaken for this 
fish, and in some waters ranges irom half a pound to nearly 
five pounds. The sunfish is dark greenish-brown on the 
back, greenisb-yellow on the sides, lower end of gill tipped 
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The Son fish. 

with red, and the belly orange and gold. It is to be fished 
for with perch tackle and very small hooks. 

THE PERCH. 

This fish ia the head of the families of the PercidcB or Per- 
eolde* of Cnvier. The preoperculum is denticulated, the oper- 
cnlttin is produced behind into a fiatteued spine, the infra- 
orbitals are obscurely denticulated, and the tongue is smooth. 
This is the common fresh-water perch — the Perca proper. It 
is so common in American waters that a description is scarce- 
ly necessary. It is a very voracious fish, will bite to the ai^ 
tificial fiy, and the red ibis is its weakness, while it seems 
equally well pleased with any bait which the angler may 
adopt or change to. Its weight is usually about half a pound, 
though three-pounders are not uncommon, whil^ it sometimes 
scales as high as seven pounds, but rarely except in the large 



Thb Pbhcb.— Perca. 
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In Europe it is found desirable to caltivate this fish, as it 
is very prolific and an excellent pan-fish; but la America 
where it is no trick to talce half a bushel a day on the ponds 
in the immediate vicinity of the city of New York, it U not 
deemed worth while to encourage its propagation. Meed, 
so great a scourge is it regarded on Long Island, titaipoaeh- 
ers having a grudge ag^st an owner of & trout-pond go id 
the night-time and stock it with, perch. 

Of the fishes belonging to this order there are over twealj 
families, including the numerous kinds of bass, and nearlf all 
of those fishes of fresh waters with the first dorsal spiked or 
spinous rayed. Of these families there is Bcarcel; a iresh- 
water river or lake on earth which does not contain a repre- 
sentative. 

The ovarium of a porch is one fonrth the weight of the 
Itsh ; and a pound perch has been known to oontun 992,040 

THE GLASS-BTSn OB WALL-ETED PI£B. 

This is one of the fishes ofthe Middle and Northait States. 
At the Southwest it is called wall-eyed, while at the North it 
is known as the glass-eyed pike, and by other local and nn- 
important names, snofa as the pike-perch, sand-pike, eta But 
its eyes being the most distinctive mark, it is more generally 
known by the names given at the heading than by any other. 
It sometimes attains to a very great weight. Doctor Bnei 
took one in the Kentucky River which weighed nearly fiftv 
pounds. 

They are found in all the tributaries of the Ohio River, in 
the range of great lakes, and moat of the rivers and lakes as 
fer east as New York, south as &r as Tennessee, and west as 
far as Wisconsin. They also inhabit many of the waters in 
the western part of the Dominion of Canada. In Cayuga, 
Seneca, and other lakes ofthe western part of New York they 
are often taken, sometimes weighing as high as forty poan^^ 
In Oneida Lake they are numerous; in fact, the glassH>yed 
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pike is one of the moat im|*ortaat commercial fishes of the 
lakes. 



Thb Gi~i8S-iiiED oa Wall-kyed Pike. 

The glass^yed pike of the rivers in Kew York is very sat- 
isfying game to the angler. He prefers the lire Bhiner as a 
bait, and is generally foand at the foot of a rapid, watching 
for any lame or disconcerted fish vhich appears not to knov 
how to take care of itsel£ The best way to anglfi for them, 
therefore, is to anchor your boat at the side or above a rapid; 
nse shiner bait, and cast to the foot of the rapid, or let your 
bait run down the rapid, for they sometimes lie behind huge 
rocks in the rapid. Use regular striped-bass tackle and fish 
with a float The pike of the Mohawk Kiver are supposed to 
be the beat for the table. The meat is hard, and laminates 
in rich flakes, possessing a peculiar flavor most tempting as a 
breakfast dish. Those fish which run* from three to nine 
pounds are the best for the table; but they have been taken 
it the Littl^ Falls po the weight of nearly twenty pounds, 
and proved to be a superior fish for stuffing and baking. 

The scales of the glass-eyed pike are hard, close, and diffl- 
cdt to detach. The mandibles are wider and the jaws 
stronger than those of the pike or pickerel, while its teeth are 
shorter and closer set. It is dark gray, with greenish tint on 
the back, gray sides with yellowish tinge, and white abdo- 
men. The numerous shoals of this fish in American waters 
renders it common and unappreciated, hut it is really one of 
the best table-fishes of the rivers. 

There is another family of glass-eyed pike, known in Ohio 
and Western Virginia as the salmon. It resembles the njke 
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of the Hohawk by being blaishlMftck on the back, bluish-gny 
aides, and white belly. It is found in the Kanawha and Hi- 
ami Uivere, aa also in many other streams of Ohio. 

THE WHITEFIBH. 

This sncker-moQthed, succulent delicacy Is to be found in 
most of the smalt lakos in the middle of the State of New 
York, where it foragea near the springs which gueh from tbc 
bottom, BO that its meat Is pure, white, juicy, and poseeesed 
of a most delicate flavor. The color of the back is gray, and 
the rest of the fish a clear white of most lustrous sbceo. Tic 
great lakes from Ontario to Superior produc« millions antin- 
aljy, and it is supposed the fish near the north shores are su- 
perior to those on the south side of the lakes, because a grett- 
er number of cold spring streams debouch in the lakes on the 
north side. 'Hie whitefish is leather-mouthed, and sometimes 
takes the spoon or spinning bait In weight it runs from 
three to nine pounds, and there is less waste in it than in any 
other fish of its size. The engraving is a copy sketched from 
still life by Walter Bracket, Esq., a Boston artist of merit 



The WhiteiibM. — Oorr^oniit ahia or albm. 

It is eminently an economical fish, requiring no butter to 
fiy it; but, of course, those persons who unite a little knowl- 
edge of hygiene with gastronomy never fry any but the 
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nnallest kinds of pan-fiBhes. This is a broiler as truly as is a 
Aid or a Spanish mavkerel. ' 

Thongh an abdominal, it does not belong to the genue Sal- 
mo any more than does the smelt, which some icfatfayologists 
classify with that genua, thongh the smelt spawns in spring, 
and the whitefish late in summer or early in autumn. 

Whitefish are taken with nets and placed in fish-pounde in 
the GUI, confined by water-fencing with nets or stone, whence 
tbey are taken with large scap-nets and sent to market. The 
new process of dry-freezing is being resorted to at the West, 
to IS to enable the netteni to take* them in the season when 
Ihey are best for the table, and preserve them in a certain 
stage of refrigeration until it is thought desirable to market 
them. This is the preferable method, because, when confined 
in pounds, closely packed, many of them get frozen, being 
thus rendered unmarketable by reason of their slow death, 
b the winter of 1868 there were SOO lost fVom one pound 
near Detroit by freezing. The pound system should be abot- 
iahed by law. 

"He fliher stakes his net Bud weir 

"Die penecDted ehoals to snnra ; 

Hie «eiiier runs his wines ai^tind. 

Where'er their shining scales abotmd ; 

liken, dnegiiLB to the neigbboring shore. 

The white sands strew with ample store ; 

Yet, qiite oCroe, and net, and seine, 

Unnninbered myriads yal remain." — Isaac M'Lellax. 

THB LAKE UEBBING, - 

The herring belongs to the Chipeidm family of fishes, and 
is the fifth'and last divi^on of the "ifalacopten/gietu addomi- 
ntific,'' being the supposed link between the Oadidm and tht- 
^ifcwnt&G, without seoond.'doreal or adipose. fin. The lake 
herring is qnite similar to that of the salt waters, snbsisting 
cMefly on anSmalcuUe. Its back is dark gray with a greenish 
tinge, white sides and abdomen, and covered with large sil- 
very scales. It is from nine to twelve inches in length, and, 
*hen fi*sh is a good broiler; but the world knows that it is 
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Tbh LiSB Hbrkikg. — Clupea Aortnyiu. 



onred every possible way with bsU and smoke, from the deli- 
cate bloater to the shriveled, smoky-brown snbstance of a 
smoked hemng-box. Nevertbeless, it has been truly stated 
that " the ancients placed among their gods many a wone 
creature than a red herring." It is a great fish of commerce, 
and one of the indispensahles to the poor in many parts of the 
world. ThnA far, although the lakes of the United States 
swarm with a fresh-water herring which is not inferior to the 
beat British, yet it has hitherto claimed little attention as a 
fish for exportation ; but the demand for it is becoming an- 
naally greater, and the fishermen of the Western lakes are 
now beginning to study the best net and management fiir 
its capture. The drift<neta will probably be found the best, 
and the lake herrings — which are more delicate than those of 
salt water — will soon become an important article of com- 



THE CISCO OE CISCOqCBlTU. 

The CISCO is a small white fish similar to the lake herring, 
but difiering from it by the addition of a second filmy doreal, 
aod in its meat being more delicate, and, when scaled, trans- 
lacent as a smelt. It o&aally measures from six to rioe 
inohes in length, sometimes twelve inches, but rarely lon^r. 
The scales are white as polished silver except on the back, 
which is greenidi-gray like the caplin. 

The Cisco is known in some places, eminently by fishenDsn 
and fish-dealers along the great lakes, as the ciscoqnette, and 
«s just beginning to be regarded as a commerci^ fish, great 
quantities being taken with the whitefish by the fishermen of 
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HnroD aud Superior. A letter from one of the principal Lake 
Erie fichermen contaiDB the statement that thej «itertain high 
hopes of profi table- enterprises in this modem laznry. The 
cigco is foand iq all the lakes belonging to the great chain 
bounding the United States on the north, and in some vest- 
em lakes of the interior ; but, while the lake herring — its fre- 
qaent oompanion — is nameronB in Seneca and Caynga Lakes, 
I have not seen a oisco there ; bat the large shiner of Cfuian- 
daigtia Lake may be the dsca Both the cisco and herring 
are favorite baits for lake trout, and, as food for game fiehes, 
the waters should be kept well stocked with them. 




TaG Cisco ok Cibcoqdeitb. 



From a recent letter to the Spirit of the Times from Camp 
Sterling, on Geneva Lake, Wis., it appears that " ciscoing" is 
the principal June sport for man, woman, and <^ild in all the 
area formed by a radius of twenty miles round the lake. The 
cisco may be taken with bait or fly, though the latter Is the 
most natural food, as its smalt, square mouth and Boft teeth 
indicate that animcUcuke or flies are its natural aliment. At 
Genera Lake there is a fly called the " cisco-fly," which ap- 
pears to be its natural food ; it is nearly an mch long, of gray- 
ish-brown body and light gray wings, with tail and antennw — 
probably a Phryganea. The eel-fly is also said to be a feror- 
ite lure ; but the cisco and cisco-fly both appear in great num- 
bers at the same time. 

The cisco is sud to be excellent game of its size, an^ will 
rise as vigoroosly as a brook tront, often meeting the fly be- 
fore it touches the water. They should be fished for with a 
single-handed fly-rod, like the trout ; though a sixteen feet 
perch-rod is recommended, as peroh and small black bass oc- 
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cupy the eame feediDg-^rounds, and of1«n rue to the fly or 
take the bait. The cieco of the great lakes re^mblee.au ale- 
wife, and sometimes attains the weight of three pounds. 

THB 8HIKBB. 

This tiny white fish, with scales of metallic Instte, is frcin 
two to four inches long, and the beet foatt-fish which belongh 
to the fresh waters of America, where it is found In most of 
the brooks, rivers, and lakes of the north temperate zone. It 
is a greedy biter, and with a bit of angle-worm covering the 
point of a minnow*hook it is taken as fhst as it can be drawn 
out with a snpple willow wand. While &hing in rivers for 
black bass, I have moored one end of my scnll-boat at the 
shore, and sat my waiter at catching shiners at the ehore-end 
of the boat, while I took black bass with the shiner-bait at 
the other end. 




The Shimeb. 

As a pan-fiBh,it is the sweetest, mostjnioy,and delicate of 
any £ah except the golden mallet; and when fried to a cri^ 
in olive oil or fresh butter, it forms a mouthful more delicioue 
than any other pan-fish. Many epicures in country places 
appreciate the delicious shiner; but as it is too indgnificant 
in size to form an object of commerce, inhabitants of citie* 
are innocent of any knowledge of this succulent luxury. Bnl 
it is as a bait-fish that I would recommend the shiner, and a 
bait-fan is ueoessary for keeping it alive. 

KECnON FIFTH, 

BATT-CAN Aim BATTB. 

A simple tin can or pail, lai^ enough to contain from two 
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to three gallons of water, with the Hd 
perforated to let air into the bait, is 
geuerally enfficieat; but some anglerB 
.' prefer a double pail, the inoer one per- 
forated all over in holes the size of 
L buckshot. In this case the palls are of 
I equal elze at the top and bottom, or 
I cylindrical, and the inner pail may be 
• taken out and the water changed be- 
fore returning it, without the danger of loeiog bait. Another 
plan is to have a can shaped like the foregoing cut, and, in- 
stead of frequently changing the water, insert a siphon, and 
draw the water np and let it fall back into the can, which 
aerates the water and revives .the but. In carrying young 
troat to stock streams, the cans may be of either wood or tin, 
but they'shonld be constructed with a pnmp to aerate the 
water. Clean swamp-moss, and a small piece of ice in mosB, 
should always be placed in the water for cboveyiog live fish 
several mijea in warm weather. 

SPINNING BAITS. 

Spinning baits for trolling on all freeb waters have proved 
the most successful for nearly all the game fishes which in- 
habit them. I incline to the opinion that, if spinning minnow 
squids could be made strong enough for trolling with along 
onr coasts and in our eetnaries, all the surface-feeding fish 
of those waters might be taken in greater numbers than they 
are now by casting menhaden bait, and by all other fish- 
ing appliances except the set-nets and pounds, which — as 
they take all aizea of fishes — should be regulated by law, es- 
pecially as to where they may be nsed, and under what con- 
ditions, etc Of course, the rig for coast-trolling would re- 
quire to be made very strong; for even the plun bluefisb 
squid &0tened to a heavy hawser^laid line is often parted by 
the jaws of bluefish, Spanish mackerel, bonetta, or cero. Bven 
a fifty or seventy-five pound striped bass, or a twenty or Ujvt- 
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ty pound bloefish, would make the line ham some. But how 
would it be with a hundred and tw;eiity pound bonetta? 1 
have taken large striped bass by trolling for them on the Se- 
oonuet River with a bone squid covered with white linen, ont 
of which I formed the taiL The squid played by meaoB of a 
brass swivel. Ail swivels should be of brass or copper, even 
if silver-plated afterward. Steel swivels rust. The leathern 
satchel for carrying hooks, screw-driver, pincers, porpoise-oil, 
and all the applialnces necesBary for use in mending rod, reel, 
or any part of tackle, should be framed with brass. Water- 
proof canvas satchels are better than the leatbem, and b 
them books and other anglers' implements will take no in- 
jury. Water-proof canvas is also preferable to leather for 
gaiters, and for boat-fisbing they are preferable for shoes. I 
prefer Russia leather boots for wear when trolling off the 
coast, as the spinous dorsal and pectoral fius of solne fishes 
are sharp and strong enough to pierce any kind of cloth. 

Foreigner have frequently swindled the anglers of tbi£ 
country by attaching hooks of inferior quality to spinning 
baits; but the domestic competition in the fishing-tackle 
business has become so strong that first-rate tackle of all 
kinds can be had at home ; and the Buel feathered trolling- 
spoon, and those of M'Harg, are the best in the world for 
taking the principal fishes of our lakes and rivers. The sam- 
ples which I submit for the use of anglers on American wa- 
ters are supposed to be the best in use. Those jnst referred 
to I know are. If a plun spoon is used, it should be of sil- 
ver outside and copper on the concave side. 

HACKETr'S SPimnNO-TACKI^, CORK, tBBLAITD. 

This piece of spinning-tackle was noticed in the London 
PiBXD, and I think it a very good rig for trolling with B hve 
minnow for maskinong^, glass-eyed pike, black and Osw^ 
bass, pickerel, and the numerous lake and riVer fishes which 
delight in spoon victuals or captivating artificial lures. 

In baiting, put the large hook in at the mouth, and run the 
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point of hook along the side, nnder the skin, bringing it ont 
opposite the ^nsal fin ; then draw up the fish on the shank of 
the Urge hook, and insert the small hook through the upper' 
and lover lipe, thua closing the month ; let the bait settle 
back so aa to draw on the email book, and you are ready for 
action. The hooks, screw, and swivel should be silver-plated. 
If the snelU are of gimp, they should be made very fine ; but 
twisted gut snells, finely made, are better. The minnow 
should represent a silver-side or a shiner. 

This would be a killing bait to offer along the margin of a 
pickerel-pond while spinning it among the lily-pads with a 
long rod. Just cast it ae far aa convenient, without sinker; 
let it sink a trifle, and draw it along, when its spinning will 
soon be stopped if there is a pickerel, perch, or glass-eyed 
pike, or even a blaok bass near. Properly made and handled, 
it mnvt prove a very attractive lure and succesBful bait, 

HABKBLl's TEOLLINQ-BArr. — No. I. 
The invention is patented, but may be bad at most fishing- 
tackle stores. It is made of three sizes. The largest is Si 
inches long; medium uze, 4} inofaes; small, 3 inches. This 
troll must prove a successful Inre if properly made. A whirl- 
ing joint below the dorsal fin must require great care to ren- 
der it quite free and yet sufficiently strong. I have heard 
good reports of the bait, and should think it would prove 
sncceB8ful"on the lakes of the Adirondacka and among the 
IlionBand Islands. 
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Tfa[i bait 1> tDtflnded to rspRient a. live Osb with a screw talL Its main ftatore 1* an 
IneenloiiB eorablnatlon nf the minniag principle with that of Cha weU-taown " UoU- 
li^ mlnnaw." It la nmBtractsd of Oilb ahset mstal, beaatltUlj and danblj ail- 
Tei^plalsd. The rorm, as Indicated b; the engra^g, i«pTes«Dts a perfect flsh : tbt 
' mala portion of ttaa body Is atati<»iai7, and ka«M In a Tartlcal podtlOD m tba wa- 
ter, while the tallpartlan, D, reiolTei- at the jobt C hj meani ot the Oanei cndt 
l« the tall, A ana a 

It ia well to have but two hooks on metal trolls, bat they 
should be as large as allowable for the size of lore. 

Needle-pointed, finely tempered steel books, of the Sproat 
bend, are as good as any. 

Especial attention should always be pfud to the quality of 
hooka for all kinds of angling, but more especially for troll- 
ing. 

The brightest artificial disguises are generally the best for 
trolling baits. 

This troll, if made strong enough, would be a very succese- 
ful one for bluefisb and Spanish mackerel. 

THB PROPEUJNQ MINNOW. — No. 2. 

This minnow is made from gutta-percha, shaded and colored 
to represent a live minnow. The pectoral fins are repreeestr 
ed by screw propellers, which, with the curve of the tail, ren- 
der the lure very attractive, aa its motion in the water re- 
sembles that of a living fish. This may be made of any site, 
to suit the kind of fishing for which it is required. Andrev 
Clerk A Co. have tbem of all sizes, from those for use with a 
fly-rod to such as are large enough to troll with for the fiebes 
of our great lakes. 

This bait has never beeu tried id out waters. It is.simLla^ 
to the troll for salmon in the lakes of Scotland, aitd, I think, 
will prove to be excellent for sea trout. It received a pre- 
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mium at the World's Fair in Paris, and the beauty of its 
make snrpasseB any spinning liait that I tiave seen. A small 
brass swivel connects the gimp snell with the line. 

bubl'b fatemt fbathbbbd tbou. — No. 3. 

Among the many efforts at making captivating metal trolls, 
the one with a piece of silver, in tbe oval or fish-form, revolv- 
ing at the head of the shank of the hook, proved, from the 
year it was invented, the most successful ; and, when the ad- 
dition of feathers was introduced, I trolled with it at the 
ThoQsand Islands, Rice Lake, and on other waters, always 
with great satisfaction. 

The hooks should be heavy and well tempered. M'Hai^e 
troll was very popular at the Thousand Islands, chiefly be- 
cause it was made with a pair of hooks ; but he tella me that 
racratly trolleis prefer a cluster of three hooks. Mr. Clerk 
MjB the same. It is a great mistake, because lai;ge fish crush 
a duster of hooks and disgorge them. 

Hie feathera which I found the most taking were the red 
ibis. The best troll that I ever used for maskinongS is a red 
ibis feather for the top of the troll, and a small tuft of white 
bur from a deer*s tail for the under side. The white hair 
from a deer's tail is brilliant in the water, and it disguises tbe 
point of the hook, while the attractive red feathers extend 
back of the bend of tbe hook from the top of the shank. I 
prefer, also, plain brass trolls, trolls of silver for one side and 
of copper for the other, and trolls of pure silver. The troll 
foT maskinong^ should be oval in shape, and from two and a 
half to three inches long,-playing round from a shoulder on 
the shank of the hook. The hooks ehonld be next to tbe lar- 
gest size represented on the plate of implements for taking 
*triped bass. 

SFnnaNG-O'ACKLE FOB UVE BUTS. 

■ Tlie three deaiderata in spinning rigs for trolling with and 
l^aying live bait are, 1st, the strength and applicability of 
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the gangs of hogks ; 2d, the natural plaj of the bait when at- 
tached to the gang ; and, 3d, the delicaoy necessary to form 
it an attraction instead of a warning. So. 1 represents an 
adjustable gang, the movable npper hook sliding, and with a 
half-knot fastening at the bend of the hook to the correct 
length, to hold the fish hj the lips and leave the gills free. 

Always use ehinere for bait when they are to be had. In 
impaling or affixing the minnow or shiner to the gang of 
hooks, first insert the bottom book nearly an inch above the 
tiul, and run it down and out at the tail, as represented by 
Ko. 2, BO as to cnrve the tail ; and, that the tail may have 
precisely the correct curve, fix the next hook, at the top of 
the shank of the large hook, in the skin at the side, so as to 
hold the tail to the curve required ; then insert under the 
skin the two middle hooks, which fasten more firmly the bait, 
and confine it to the requisite curve. Then slide down the 
lip-hook, or upper one, and insert it through both the lips of 
the fish, shutting its mouth, but leaving the gills free for res- 
piration. Take a half hitch with the bdoII round the sbunik 
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of the hook at the curve, wind it a few times round the 
shank, and ran it through the bole at the top of the shank of 
the hook. ThiB completes baiting ; and with a good swivel 
St the top of the snell or Bnood, a few inches (say six) above 
the upper hook, the bait will revolve in water, and remain an 
attractive lure for hours while trolling, unless a bite inter- 
venes, and then the biter ia quite sure, to be hooked ; for the 
tiiangular gang, playing to a ring on the outside of the fish, 
is generally sure to intercept the fish (wMofa aims at the head 
of the bait) before it is taken by the tail-hook. 

FraociB Francis, in philosophizing npon the superiority of 
tba spinning of artificial baits over natural ones, concludes 
that it is " because they are stiff throughout ;" and that is 
one of the reasons why they do not get oat of proper shape 
u do the living ones when not properly impaled and perma- 
nently fixed on a gang of hooks so arranged as that nothing 
bat a bite will disturb or derange the bait. I have not the 
slightest hedtation in pronomicing this spinning gang the 
best arrangement of hooks that has thus &r been presented 
to the Amerioau angler. 

Figures 3 and 4 illnstrate what is termed the " dead snap." 
Of course, all gangs for natural baits should either be fasten? 
ed to single, double, or twisted gut soells, or to the finest pos- 
uble ulver gimp wire. They are generally wound to the lat- 
ter with fine wire, but fresh-water trolls or spinning gangs 
Bhoald be fastened on silk-worm gut Regulate the number 
of pUee of gut to the size and power offish to be trolled for. 
The present gang, No, 3, may be fastened to single gut, if the 
gst be round and strong. 

In bfuting, insert the t^l hook firsts then the middle hook 
just under the skin, and finally slide down the lip -hook 
uid insert it through both lips. Sometimes a baiting-needle 
is used to insert the snell from the body out at the mouth 
through the upper gill-cover. The upper hook should always 
slide on the snell by a hole or small loop of gut at the top of 
the shank. 
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Alt fishes of the genus Satmo sre more readily csptnied by 
trolling with niitural baite, suofa asthe shiner of the emelt, 
which is the salmon's; natural food; to a troll foimed- of 
bnmiBhed silver, with the hook difiguised by gay feathers, 
while all families of the pike and perch prefer the feathered 
squid. For: trolling, the blkck baes p^efb^B live bait ; but in 
July he will bite at almost any gay fiy, if ttrti6li(iaUy pre- 
sented, ■ '. -J ;■ ;.■'■■' :. 

'Tlie troll is the most tilling method of angling short of the 
net and the pound, and yet it is not nearly so popular in 
America as in Europe. An American gentlemao would hard- 
ly consent to troll for salmon, and yet in both Scotland and 
Ireland they cross-fieh for them bytwo row-boats carrying 
each an angler with trolling-rods; and tbe lines of each angler 
are connected at the .ends, where a float marks the diviacHi. 
To each line numerous dies are attached, and the boats are 
rowed along at a convenient distance, and when a 'salmon 
bites, the angler on which side of the float the fish is-iastened 
reels and plays the salmon, while the other angler gires Ime. 
If the oarsmen, who gaff the fish, get nervons, a snarl of lines 
and hooks, and a loss of the fish, are results quite naturally 
expected and fi«qnently realized. 

SPOON-TICrUAlil FOS LONG-SNODTS. 

llie larger sizes of featliered spoons are preferred in troll- 
ing for the maskinongd and the great Northern pickerel, as 
also for the glass-eyed pike. The diSerence in the two styles 
of troll is illustrated by A and B. Troll A revolves on a 
shoulder, to which two hooks are first wound with brass-wire, 
then soldered. On the shank, as represented, feathers arc 
mounted. Decisive colore are to be preferred, such as red 
and whita Sometimes two swivels, one at the shank of the 
hook and the other at the end of the gimp snell, six inchev 
above, are used to prevent the rapidity of the action of the 
troll from kinking the line. 

Troll B is so arranged that difierent fly-hooks may be 
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Trolling is a luxurious style of fishing. It is not very ar- 
tistic until the fish &steiis. Then the play of the fish calls 
for the deftly-expert handling by an angler whose experience 
has taught him the strength and tricks to effect escape pecn- 
liar to each family of fishes. 

. Of bait-fishes, the river chub probably ranks next to the 
shiner. It bites eagerly to a minnow-hook baited with liver. 
Then there are the daces, both the homed and smooth heads, 
which are good for bait, and bite readily to a red fiy, angle- 
worm, or liver. The stone-suoker is often used for h^t, bat 
it has no other merit than being firm and lasting ; it is not a 
taking lure. I am in the habit, when angling in the interior 
of the country, and in want of minnow bait, to cut a two-inch 
thick rod, with a fork at the end, trimming the fork, and cut- 
ting it down to the length of two feet, and then festeniag a 
piece of bobbinet lace or musquito-netting into the fork, fttll 
enough to form a bag, and with that extemporized scap-net 
I have always been able to scap up enough bait from tbe 
brooks or backsets fi'om the fishing waters. But it is more 
desirable to carry a minnow-net on making these conntry ex- 
cursions. The gaff-hook, landing-net, and minnow-net are es- 
sential implements toward an outfit for an expedition for 
general fishing. 

7I8B-HOOKS. 

In the two rows of books represented opposite, the angler 
may see the two important bends, without reference to the 
slight bend side wise, and called the Eirby bend, which may be 
given to either one. Some anglers prefer a Kirby bend, while 
others contend that it is not so good for mounting with fliee 
for either salmon or trout ; but Mr. Hyde, the beet amateur 
expert in America, generally mounts his flies on Kirby roond- 
bends. Of fiah-hooks the shape is important, but scarcely more 
• so than are the qualities of metal^ temper, and finish. Oh, 
how many aching regrets and hopeless feelings of momentary 
desperation have been caused by a flaw in a fish-hook, or in 
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its deficiency of quality t As tbe quality of the hook is the 
fonndatioD of the general results for the angler, it may not be 
a matter of Burpriee that I endeavor to impi'eBB the embryo 
philosopher with the importance of fiah-hooke. I remember 
that, when a boy of seven Bonuners, an extempoiized bridge 
for carting bay was cast over a tront-brook in front of onr 
dwelling, and that I b^ted a pin with a worm and lay down 
on the bridge, which was bat a few inches above the water, 
and let the baited pin run under the bridge. In a moment 
I experienced a tremendous jerk, and pulled in my line, when 
the trout struggled, and finally straightened my pin-hook. 
Oh, what would I not have promised at that moment to give 
for a real fish-hook! The store was near by, where two 
hooks might be had for a cent, but where was the cent ? I 
have never foi^otten the feelings of that moment, and never 
will while life lasts. ,1 would therefore plead for paternal 
generosity toward youths who early contract a penchant for 
anglmg. 

U 
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The rowB of samples include the useful sizes to mount wilt 
flies for salmon and large brook trout, or to use for but in 
the river flshingB for commoner fish. The np|)er row repre- 
sent Adlington & Hutchinson's needle-pointed ronnd-bends. 
This is also an excellent hook for small striped bass and black 
bass, and generally for fishing when a float is used. 

The lower row of Sproat bend hooks are samples of the 
manufacture' of Hutchinson & Sons, intended for the same 
uses as the foregoing. This bend is better than the roaod 
one fi>E fish with a small mouth, like the kingfish. The Sprost 
bend appears to be the neplue uUra in the form and quality 
of a fish-hook. The Virginia hook la quite similar in its short- 
ness of nib and low bend, while the Kinsey or Pennsylvania 
hook is lower stillin the nib and wider in the bend, and, being 
shorter from the point of the hook to the bend or centre of 
draught, is preferred by many ; but my experience in losiog 
large fish by their springing the hook out induces me to pre- 
fer a hook of larger wire, finer finish, and tempered better. 
These liooks enlarge gradually to Ka 20, and tn quality are 
truly superior. 

BALHON FUSa 

The flies on the upper row are tied on the Adliugton hook 

with Sproat bend, while those of the lower row are moonted 

on the round bend, of numbers from 15 to 18. 

FIs. 1. WIDE of dUsonillT bund ftathen Irom UDdu- M» of ralpe'R wing. In dnb 
■adbluk: <lukblDeuidb1*ckplg'i-wiMlb>ckle; coldua Fig. S. Hoilltd bltct 
■od wUU wliig ftom ■ tnrka^'i talh bodr of (>UT»4iil(B«d mofailr ud U*FlibKUa> 
irlth brown >hoBkden,uid oranga peacock ulL nc; S. Black and drab diHiauv ' 
barred iring, blue nid dint habUe bodr, wllb gold ■bonlder; UU of icild ai 
green. Fle.^ Brown wlngi and legs, drab bodt, all of gitUas>ercha: gliai tju. 
FIg.KBIbbeddrab wing and HiteniiE: lege and bodrof giiU»-perch* : ndult 
brown mobalr ahoDldan, and black bead e;e>. Us. (L wblu mlllai : wlille ifbbu 
wlnea, drab bodr and len, red glaia ejo. Fig. T. Brawn gntta-pardu wlsgliPir- 
pie ioir wonad.wlth jnii tinsel, reddlib-brown molwlr Aogldea. FIe.S, Ku^ 
hackle bodj womid with gold ; tuured dnek-wlng tall ; anto pbeaaant inngi IV- 
t, Pnrple body with sold talli Dine and parple hackle ; tijl otthe goMan iwaaurt 
top-knot; brown nulard wlnga. Fig. In. Brown and whits pheaMot wngi gfU 
body and tdl; brown hackle ahonlders, and black hackle head. Fig. IlHJoHiii 
bod; and tall ; black backle shoaldwa, witb lAeaaiot and bont-biiMni wlagt. 

Asia has contributed more material for artificial flies ia-ber 

numerous families of pheasants than has any other quarter of 

the globe Neither the South American fox, the barred wing 
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of the wood-duck, nor the brown mallard feather are equal in 
attraction and delicacy to the top-knot of the golden pheaB- 
ant, or the feathers of the argo pheasant. The two lower 
rows of Sies are copies of those ased with snccess last year 
in Canada by Dr. Clerk, of Andrew Clerk & Co. 

FLY DRESSIUa 

XBODT-FIIEfi. 

Fig, 1. Preparatory to snelling yonr hook, which means tying 
the hook to a silk-worm gut snell, wind the head of the 
shank with several tama of waxed silk. Wax for fly-tymg 
is the same as shoemaker's, only more clear and lighter col- 
ored. Then wind three or four times from near the bend 
of the hook np to the first thread at the head, and lay the 
end of the gnt on the inside of the shank down near to the 
bend, and wind with the last aiik thread down to the end, 
and &sten end as directed on the page of" loops and ties," 
leaving ends asl. Fig. 3 is the same as l,only the end of 
silk at the bend end of the tie is cut short, whereas the 
two threads of 1 are seen on 2 as follows : 

Fig. 2. Place two hairs as antennee, andthc hackle that yon 
intend for the head in the direction of the bend of hook, 
and fasten them by several loops ; then fksten the end of 
tlie duffing like 2 or 9, and wind it round the book to form 
the body, winding it afterward with a thread of gold or 
silver twist, or a hackle feather like 4, &stened ae at 10, 
and wind round the body. Then add the wings like 5, 
finishing off like 8 ; or cut from a feather a pair of wings 
like 6, and wind them from the head so they will maintain 
their present spread shape. Many tyers of troot-fiies tie 
only one wing on, but it never fails so naturally as do the 
two-winged fliee ; and, to imitate Nature perfectly, some 
flies require to be tied with four wings. Imitate the natn- 
ral fly as shown on the plate of " natural and artificlA) 
flies." 
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HOUNTIKG SAUfOH-HOOKS. 

Fig. II. Wind on yoar silk'^ut loop, and wind the end of yonr 
du£Sng and antenna, fastening it all at the head, and fonn- 
ing the head of hackle as shown by 14. The hackle shonld 
be doubled, as repreeented by 7 ; and, after the duffing is 
wound, the hackle should cover it like 13 ; or the hackle 
may be heavy like 12. Some persons use a vice to hold 
the hook, as 14 ; but the best artists at fly-tying do not 
use them. After the duffing, the antennw, and hackle are 
fastened, the body is usually wound with a cord of silver or 
gold, as 13 and 15, when the wings are fastened like 12 and 
16, the head and tail finished like the latter, and the ends 
of threads covered and closed off with shellac. This ako 
fastens the tinsel at the head of the antennfe ; but with all 
your windings of habkle, duffing (the body), cord, or tinsel, 
carry with each your thread of silk, well waxed with tratif- 
parent wax, and as nearly the color of the material you are 
winding as possible. First fasten well your hook to the 
snell, and then exercise taste and practice delicacy of nii- 
nipulation. After all, an hour's instruction from an artist 
is worth more than all the books in Christendom on in- 
struction for making artificial flies. I prefer to purchase 
flies fh)m those who follow the art for a livelihood ; but 
all anglers should be able to tie a fly when in a wilderness. 

TUB PONDEBATING SDTKEB. 

This recent invention is not in general ose, or known to 
many anglers. I have tried it It may do for river and fresh- 
water fishings with a float, but for bottom fishing the hoUov 
tracing sinker is vastly superior. The object for thus in- 
creasing the ponderosity of a sinker is to save the trouble of 
carrying numerous sinkers of different weights when going 
a-fishing, and to increase or d^ecrease the weight without t^- 
ing off the sinker. 

Exptanation of the Cut. — No. 1 ie the smallest size of the 
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My mibnnant — who ie one of the most intelligeiLt fisher- 
men of the lakes — adds that " ciscoquettes" (or the oiscos) are 
supposed to be the finest of the fresh-water fishes taken in the 
lakes. " They are something like a Spanish mackerel, very 
iat, and becoming Taluable. They are never fonnd far avay 
from copper-mines, and wherever copper is foond most abnnd- 
ant there also are found the greatest number of ciscoqaettes. 
Kone are caught at the lower end of the lake. Fishing is yet 
in its infancy, many places having never been fished before 
last season,"!, e. 1S6T. The ciscoquette is only like the Span- 
ish mackerel in its flavor being free from any foreign taste; 
but it is more juicy, and, if possible, more delicate in flavor. 

FlSaSBT OF BANDUSET, OHIO. 

This is one of the principal fisheries on the lakes, and the 
following statement shows its annual catch, and the means 
employed : 

■WHTTBWSH. 

Taken in ponnds, 1,800,000 fish ; nggregaM weight, 4,500,000 

lbs.; price, 10 cents the pound, or. ^460,000 00 

2000 lbs. doily, or OTer, for 200 days, laken in gill-neta 40.000 00 

490,000 00 

OLASa-ETKD OB WjU.I/-BTSI> FIKE. 

4,400,000poands, of sixes numingfrom Ijto Ulbs-each. The 
wholesale price arerages 4 cents the pound 176,000 00 

65,000. Average, 8 lbs. Price, ij cents per lb 8,77S 00 



1,200,000. Price, 1 cant each 18,000 00 

LAKE HBBRINOH. 

18,600,000 flsh, wd^t i lb, ea*, at i cent per lb. 83,750 00 

WBITB BAM. 

1,200,000 flih, at a cent each : 13,000 00 

IlASIUirONQJ. 

'M flab, lOIbB. each, at 6 cents per lb 300 00 

30,000 lbs. caoght at Cape Vincent, N.Y. , and 40,000 lbs. cangfat - 

at CoUingrUle and Greenwood, at 10 cents per lb 6,000 00 

Amonnt total (786,886 00 
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The fisberf has 160 pounds or stationary nets, set in waters 
from 20 to 42 feet deep. Tlie length of eacti net is 100 rods, 
and the cost $1000 each. Amount total, tl60,000. Hie cost 
of fiBbrponnds are the principal expense, though the company 
has in coDtinned use 1 000 gill-nets, twenty sebes, and nnmei> 
one small boats. The fishery is very prosperous, and owned 
by men of enei^ and business capacity. 

The exteDsive coast and estaary fisheries of the TjDited 
States, having been regularly worked ever since the eastern 
border was first settled by Europeans, have to such a degree 
ibeorbedthe capital and enterprise of fishermen and fish-deal- 
en that the lake and river fisheries were not thought of until 
widiin the past twenty years, with one solitary exception. 
Prior to that date the establishment of fisheries in the inte- 
rior of the United States was not even spoken oC TSow there 
are many, from which I have selected the foregoing exemplsre 
to illuBtrate results of this growing industry. 

Throughout the interior of onr vast territory there is an 
ornamental tracery of ruuning, sweet, and healthful waters, 
• well supplied with food-fishes. The working of these waters 
i* free to all fishermen, with the ununportant exception of a 
few depleted rivers, consequent on their having been over- 
W)rked, but which are now being restocked and protected by 
legislative enactments during the process of recuperation, 
'^ese are all near the sea-board. Tlie Ukes and lengthy riv- 
e's of the interior are still free ; and where no reguUr fish- 
^■^ are established, the inhabitants take what fresh fish they 
want, either with t^ angle, net, or spear. The poaching pro- 
clivity of some indolent persons has induced them to use the 
spear too freely in our small lakes during winter. In the 
State of New York there is a law agunst it, with fine and 
penalty attached, but it is still done in defiance of law. These 
poachers erect a board shanty on sleigh-runners, furnished 
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with a foot-stove, and a hole in the ridge of the roof for the 
spear-handle. This shanty they draw out on the lake, cot a 
hole through the ice under it, lock the door, and commence 
apearing all the fish that come near their hole. If the con- 
stable raps at the door, no reply is meant to signify that the 
occupant is absent. Thus poachers squat in villages on our 
lakes ID winter when the ice is thick, and spear the fish at a 
season when they are unwholesome for food. In Canada, for 
attracting the ni&skinong4 to the spear, iu one hand the 
poacher holds a line attached to an artificial minnow, which 
he keeps playing in the water, while with the other hand he 
holds the spear. The maskinong^ darts to within a foot of 
the minnow, and, while hesitating there, the apear takes him. 
The great Western rivers swarm with fiah, and all the way 
for five hundred miles below the sources of both the Misus- 
sippi and the Missouri every tributary is a trout-Stream. In 
addition to the pike and pickerel, the glass-eyed pike, dorfe, 
or sand pickerel, the gray pickerel, known as the Ohio salmon, 
there are some half dozen varieties of bass in nearly every 
Western river, besides perch, sunfiah, chub, bream, eels, buf- 
falo. There are also several varieties of catfish, the most im- 
portant of which are the black, yellow, and channel cats. 
The Missouri River is justly celebrated for the latter fish, * 
which runs irom five to fifteen pounds each, and, besides yield- 
ing excellent sport for the rod, is a choice table luxury, equal- 
ing the eahjre of the Danube, which is also a species of cat 
fish highly prized by European epicures. 



The Hamher-hsided Soabz. 
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CHAPTER n. 

COAST FISHES AND FISHEBIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The fisheries of the Atlantic coast from Chesapeake Bay 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence are bo extensive as to cause re- 
gret that statistics in the catches of many important fishes 
are not sufKciently reliable to form the data necessary to a 
correct report of the namberB and weights annually caught 
by the thonsands of fishermen who keep no account of their 
lakes, bat sell them at retail or wholesale, and live on the pro- 
ceeds, without keeping an account of their expenses. 

THB MACKEBEI. 

Cowtiiig New England's rockjr dum, 

Sailing where Sonthem anrges pour, 

llie daring fiBheis iq)Tead the soil 

To Soudiern haie and Northem gale. 

Thoosands of crafi the ocean ipeck, 

ThoasandB of eeomen pace the deck. 

Eager to follow to the end, - ' ' ' 

Where'er the mackerel shoal maj tend. 
This is one of the most important food-fishes of the seas, 
^ well as one of the meet prolific. Nature, in the hannoni- 
onB arrangement of the universe, and in turning all thingn 
toward man's good, has hiade the duration and existence of 
nameToas &miliea of fishes dependent upon their searching 
out brooding-places and depositing their eggs in the neigh- 
Wbood of man's n^Pl By the process of procreation, these 
fish folTtt, to a certain eifent, home attractions, and dally 
abont the shoals near shore, where they are fished for with 
the hook, and the more sure means of a drift-net twenty feet 
deep by one hundred and fifty feet in length, well corked at . 
top, but with no leads at the bottom, for when mackerel are 
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in a biting or a moving mood tbey rise to the surf&ce. Like 
all sea fishea, the mackerel is more eaaily taken than fiabes of 
fresh waters. He foolishly dashes at whatever he sees before 
him which he thinks will not devour him. But in' this pecu- 
liarity be does not differ irom the royal salmon, which will 
snap at flies when out of season, and evince the most culpable 
rapacity when just returned from sea, even biting at an arti- 
flcial minnow, or a fly unlike any thing in existence. 




, Twt Uacxbbei.. — Ocombrida — Sconiber, — lion. 
It would be difficult to find a fish more exquisite in fonn, 
or more important in s commercial point of view, than the 
common mackerel. It b also capricious in its movements 
It is not always to be depended on for vistting as in great 
numbers, though it has never entirely deserted us for a ran- 
gle season. It is in best condition on our shores in October. 
Then it is most succulent, and orders for private tables shonli] 
be made of that montVs catch. Catches early in the season 
are lean. The catch of June is scarcely worth salting; but 
mackerel &tten fest, and by September are very good. Ot- 
tober mackerel are preferable to those of any other month in 
the year, for, as a singular fact in the nature of the fish, it be- 
gins to deteriorate or lose condition in November. In geo- 
eral, mackerel move away from shore gradually after the first 
frost, and they finally settle off in soundings, not much influ- 
enced by the cold weather along our sl]|f«s. October is con- 
sidered the closing month of the mackerel season; but about 
five years since, near the Ist of December, the fishermen of 
Kev Providence, Massachusetts, were surprised by the ugbt 
of the saltatory exploits on the bay of myriads of mackerel 
leaping, shining, and gleaming in every direction. The boats 
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were supplied with but, and maDoed in quick time for even 
Yankees, and the take that day was almost miraculooa. The 
catch that season had been short, but that day made up the 
deficiency of the year. The next momii^ indicated that the 
Bhoal had stacked arms and was prepare to march. Bnt 
few vere taken that day, and less numbers each day for a 
week that the fleet followed them, when the shoals all sank, 
as by one general order, off" the coast of New Jersey. 

It was matter of great anrprise to the fisbennen that the 
mackerel voluntarily yielded themselvee to appease the fialt 
ermeu and snpply the flsh-caeks of human need ; but, having 
done BO, the shoals seemed to have retired with a glow of aat- 
Waction at having done their duty, even at the loss of some 
of their fevorrtes. 

la vain is the intimation to the pions fisherman that mack- 
erel are as liable to mistakes in their calculations as men, and 
so settled, before the regular fishing season was over, in too 
cold a latitude, and rose during a warm term to take a lunar, 
and lay their course for more genial winter quarters. No ! 
llie fiahennen believe that, smitten by conscience for not fnr- 
nisbing the nsnal supply, the fish voluntarily yielded them- 
selves to the sacrifice for conscience' sake. 

Mackerel, to be folly appreciated, should leap as it were 
fioin the water into the hands of the cook, and be made ready 
for the gridiron, broiled, and on the table in half an hour aft- 
er it has left its native element. Or a salted October mack- 
erel can not be depreciated by a person of nice taste ; though, 
of course, a iresh fish is better than a cured one, and the soon- 
er it is cooked after its last shuddering flutter, and its ultra- 
marine tints die away, the better. 

The mackerel frequents the Atlantio coast irom Belle Isle 
to Long Island. It spawns in spring in the bays, bayous, and 
cstnaries, and comes into season for the table in Augnst. 

"Wbetber froni Ihe abnndaiice of tahaUe food foand at »nch times, or 
frma Kime otlrar caiues which iidiMKe die migratioiu of fisli, It is bard to 
"^r but Mperience shom qb that on tlis coagta of Irdand mackerel are 
Uraoearly aUttwj'euroiiiuL The; are Tarel^vetyabiiiMlaiiEODtlieeOMt 
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of Cornwall — althoiish never entire!/ abient jrom it — mach before March. 
A litclei later they visit ^e coast of Devoniibire, appearing to approach the 
bmd as the aeaaoQ ftdv*nce«. At Loweaton atul Yannoath ibe fishing sewon 
it atiU later, and is at its height during tbe months of May and June, whilst 
in the Tilth of Forth June and Julj are the months when thej omialtT' ap- 
pear. In the Orkneys few fish are t^eu until the last week in July or the 
fint in Angiut. 

"The mackerel ftudly hare an extended range, and are found most abon- 
dant in wanner climes than the British Isles. The Sea of Marmora and the 
Bosjdioras at times literally swarm wiih them. It is extremely ptcCareMae 
and exciting to see the hght and graceful 'caiqaee' dandng like hnbUei 
over the dear blue sea, as, propelled by their lusty crews, they shoot here and 
there amongst the circling oets. Meantime the cmmiiig old cormorants, no- 
dismayed by the bustle and splashing water, ply their occupation most dili- 
gently. As they grow audacious fi'om long-contjuaed impum^. they make a 
sudden raid over the corks into the thick of the struggling, fluttering fij. 
The Qshennen shout, and by dint of admonitory pokes, Uberally adminisleied 
with the oar-blades, (be greedy, long-necked throng are ignnmioiously ex- 
pelled, and retire beyond the nets, gobbhng down at leisure their ill-gotten 
plunder. Some idea of the abondance of fish to be found in thispoxt of the 
world, and of the immunity from persecution enjoyed by these hirda, may be 
formed by watching the coootless thousands of them which at times pass, in 
nppaienlly endless Unes, betweeD the Sea of Moimora and the Black (Sea- I 
have watched them for hours without seeing any apparent diminution in tfaeir 
passing hosts. Vast nambers of mackerel also frequent the coesU of ^e isl- 
and of St. Helena, where immense quantities can be capturcid. I have takes 
them with the hook and lino until literally tired of hauling up and unhook- 
ing, baiting with a little strip of salt pork-rind, and throning biacoit-dnst 
overboard as an attraction. These fish, although of excellent flavor, an 
rarely more than seven or mf^t inches long, and are much like the sAiiMri, 
or young mackerel, found abundantly on the English coast during the srm- 
mer months ; while in British waters, from fourteen to sixteen inches In 
length, and two pounds in weight, is not an linusnil size. 

" Much importance appears in past times to have been attached to the 
gale of mocked in London, as we find that a law was passed in the year 
I69S legohiing their being vended by a 'cry' on Sunday, which cnatom, as 
we know, stil! continues. 

"There are several modes by which the capture of the mackerel is elftcted. 
Seines, or long nets furnished with coriu at uie top and leads at the bottom, 
ore dexteronsly carried by fast boats round the advancing shoal offish, which 
is inclosed as within a ' pound. ' The ends of the net are now seeorod, and 
the Ush either taken from wilhin the inclosore with a smaller net, or drawn 
to the surface in the ' bunts' or bogs formed in the larger seines, when the 
leaping, struggling hsh arc dipped np literally by basketfhls (by me|i stationed 
on the gunwale of the boat for the purpoee) and thrown into a compartment 
provided for their reception. Great nmnbers are at limes taken in grooild 
seines or nets, which, although somewhat like those above described, are 
smaller, and so arranged as to be dragged to the beach with their contents. 
' Trammel' and ' drift' nets may be compared to curtains suspended in inid> 
water, and are moored secut^T in the places selected for them by heavy 
stones fastened to their ends. In them tha heedless fish, not perceiving the 
treacherous web, dart their heada, become hopeleuly entangled, and are ulti- 
mately Htrangled in the meshes. 

" Ilook -fishing, too, lends its aid in thinning the rainbow throng. As a 
matter of sport and pastime, few pursuits, 1 tiiink, are more thoroo^y «n< 
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joraUe than 'whiffing' for mackerd, luid the fbllowing qnotatioo will show 
ibU others are mach of the Bame waj of thinking : 

" 'Itwa« erideDt the bay was liill of mackerel; in ever; direction, as far 
u the efe ctndd range, galls and pnflins of tlie St. Lanreni^ were collected, 
ind, to judge from their actiritj and clamor, there appeared ample enjoycaeat 
fbr them aniongM the fry IjeaeatH. We immediately bore avmy tnaa the 
place where the birda were most nnmeroosly cocgrogBied, and the lines were 
icarcelj orerboard whan we found ourselvea in Che centre of a ahool of mack- 
erel. The hooker, howerer, had too much waj. We lowered the fbroaail, 
double reefed the mainsail, and then went staadilj to work. Directed b; the 
movemeots of the birda, we followed the mackerel. Tacking and wearing 
the boat oc«asionallj when we fonnd we had overmn the shoal, for two hourti 
we killed these beaniifol fish as fast as the baits coold be renewed and tlie 
Una haided in, and when we left off Sghing, actoall^ wearied with the eport, 
w« fbimd we had taken abore 500 pounds. There is not, on sea or river, al- 
ways exerting angling for salmon, any sport comparable to this delighifol 
amoHment. Full of life and bustle, ereiy thing about it is animated and ex- 
liiiuating.' " 

Hook-fieliing for mackerel ia very exciting sport. A briek 
breeze, sky mellowed by fleecy cloade, gnlls swooping and 
screaming, every thing apparently in excitement. Under 
such circanastances and snrroandings, it is not strange if tbe 
troller, whiffer, or still-baiter should inflate his lungs and 
feaat his soul nntil the waning bud warns him to desist and 
redre. 

Excellent sport is sometimes to be had by rowing or scnll- 
ing a boat into a thick shoal, and trolling for them with feath- 
ered squid, twirling spoon, or casting to them a white artifi- 
cial fly. 

StalUties of Matkenl Catdit* in tfie States of Maine and MattacJiutelti 
fiom 1863 to 1867, and the averape akolemU Prices per barrel, 

1364, UasaachasetU 806,000 hbls. (13 00 

" Maine. 100,000 " 18 00 

ISGSiHusacbasetts.. 



... 80,000 
... 260,000 
... 80,000 
... 300,000 
.. . 70,000 
1,896,000 



21 00 
21 00 
17 00 
17 00 
IE 00 
IS 00 



$5,508,000 00 
1,600,000.00 
6,800,000 00 
1,890,000 00 
4,250,000 00 
1,860,000 00 
8,000,000 OU 
1,050,000 00 
(25,158,000 00 
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Huuiis urn PiLouAut pAHiLt.— 1. Tbe If oubodker, or Hard-bead, Aloia wautimm 

Serr abimdsDt an tbe ahoTei ot Long Ig]«nd and Maia. It la asldom euen). t. 
ia¥lichai,Cbtpiapa:luir^m. 8. TKe Ancharr. Atgrmulfi aifrMfoaJm, i.ltmtr- 
icii]Sli>d,^fotai>nB«Ci>MllL S. ThBHstrlogiCliitwi ftorsviu. 

SECTION SECOND. 

No. 4. THE SHAD, 

B; the rice-border'd Sonlhem coaet. 
Where the Savumah River winds. 

The afaad-ihoal, an imnoiDber'd boat, 
lt» earliest feeding pasture RndB. 

Tbence northward where the Hadson sweeps 

Connecticat'i traiuparent deepa, 

Their gleaming mTriads seek b home 

Be}vnd the Burgee aod the foam. 
Thb Shad, commercially, is an important fish. It winters 
in the ocean, daillee among the nets in the estnaries daring 
spring, after which it lays its ova in the sands above tide-wa- 
ter, and returns to salt water to recuperate. It is very pro- 
lific, yielding from a fourth to half a million eggs annually 
within the months of April, May, and Jnne. The Connecti- 
cut River is supposed to contain the best shad, while those 
of the Delaware and Hudson are excellent fish — vastly supe- 
rior to those of the British Isles, or to the Alota vulffort*, 
which is numerous in the rivers of France, but bo small and 
lean as never to he seen on the table of an epicure. The av- 
erage weight of shad in Europe is lesB than two pounds, while 
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in America it is double that weight. The Aloaajinta viaite 
Bome oifiii waters in France and Spain, and it is but recent- 
ly titat it has been duly classified in France. The superiority 
of American shad in both size and quality over those of ^En- 
rope is probably caused by the purity of our rivers, and the 
greater amonnt of the kinds of food relished by this tooth- 
lees spring delicacy of the breakfast-table. It feeds on ani- 
malcule, and is exclusively caught with nets. 

The shad season is comparatively short, but the principal 
ITorthem markets are supplied with them from Southern riv- 
ers in March, and sometimes as early as February. They do 
oot enter the rivers of New York and Connecticut before the 
early part of April ; and one of the most peculiar features in 
this femily of fishes was discovered by Seth Green, while 
hatching them by artificial means at Holyoke, on the Connec- 
ticDt River, where he hatched nearly one hundred millions 
of shad in less than six weeks. From the time when be strip- 
ped the shad, and the ova and milt settled in the hatching- 
boxes, not more than thirty-six hours elapsed before nineteen 
twentieths of the eggs hatched, and the remainder within 
twelve hours later. 

THE BBAD PI6HEBIBS. 
Sixtx daji indnde the shad season in Htnr York Bay and the Had- 
un IUtbt, dnring which timo the nsoal catch is 1,100,000 fish, 

arengiag each 25 cts. as price, or 9275,000 

Tlie catch in Dalawara aboat 760,000, 26 cW. 167,600 

" Connecticat, 400,000, 80 ct». 120,000 

" Keonebec, 140,000, 16 cts 22,600 

" Penobscot, 30,000, 20 cts. 4,000 

North Carolina, 600,000, 40 cu. 200,000 

" Potomac and Chasapeake, 800,000, 20 cts. 60,000 

" Norfolk and ridnitr, 200,000, 80 cts...... 60,000 

(948,000 

Although the shad of Southern waters are inferior to those 
of the Northern, yet, as the earliest in market, they command 
Ae price of a rarity. The foregoing wholesale prices are 
copied from the books of the most extensive dealers in Ful- 
ton Market, New York. . 
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SBCnON THIRD. 

No. 1. — THB MOSSBrNKBB OB XBVBADSS. 
On Mlt-Ma borden, Bound, and bay, 
Hie twinkling spring-time sunbeams play, 
And while with froth the billows Bliine 
Where the mossbunken lash the brine. 
Above ihera flocks of cea-gnllB swiug, 
Beneath the hangrj' blaefisk spring. 
And, deadlier stilt, the BUrfteen strain 
The oan, ood me^ them with the adne. 

The menhadca is a white fish, with lai^ ecales of metallic 
lustre. It disports, during fipriog, snnuner, and antomii, off 
the coast and in the estuaries irom Delaware to the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy. It is from nine to twelve inches long, and 
ia shape resembles a diminative shad, though not so wide or 
thin for its length. It ia s very oily fish, very bony, aai 
therefore never eaten except by fishermen, who freqnently 
salt it for winter use. Its fiavor is like that of the shad. 

The principal estimate of value pat upon the menhaden is 
for its quality as the best bait for attracting mackerel, striped 
bass, bluefish, and even such of the Qadidm as the haddock, 
and of the' Crustacea as the lobster. It is either ground or 
chopped fine and cast upon the water to attract mackerel and 
other food-fishes to the hook, while it is the best b^t for lob- 
ster-pots. The annual diminution in the numbers of mackerd 
taken within the past five years — as shown by the statistice— 
is justly attributable to the increase of the manu&ctnre of 
menhaden oil About five years since some person conceived 
the brilliant idea of making oil from menhaden by grinding 
them to a pulp, putting them under a press, and sqaeeiing 
out the oil. He formed a company, which erected buildings, 
introduced machinery, and bought sail-boats and nets. For 
a couple of years, while menhaden were so abundant aB to be 
used for manure in some places along the coast, the menhaden 
oil companies made generous dividends ; bnt no sooner did 
this fact become known among enterprising geniuses than 
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itearly two hundred mannfactories were put in operation, and 
the Bails of menhaden boats . enlivened Long Island Soond 
throDghoat its length and breadth, their flocks of white wings 
extending along the Atlantic shore for five hundred miles, as 
if striving with the Dumerons shoals of porpoises to see which 
could do the most harm to the fishing interest hj robbing the 
fishermen of the greatest amount of bait Bnt every year 
usee the shoals of menhaden have decreased in number, so 
that while the fishermen begin to find the price of bait op- 
presdve, some oil factories have been compelled to suspend 
operations. It may be a question worthy of attention by po- 
Utical economists and statesmen whether menhaden oil manur 
ketones should not be taxed out of existence for the injury 
they are cansing to the public ; for the oil companies offer in- 
dDcements which attract fishermen &om their legitimate call- 
isg, enhance the prices of most kinds of food-fishes, and thus 
iDJnre the pablic 

Laws which should adequately encourage by premiums the 
capture of the black porpoise and the pnfier would greatly 
improve the coast fisheries. This course was deferred until 
the porpoises robbed some of the rivers of Ireland of their 
salmon, by watching in large shoals at the mouths of rivers 
when the salmon were returning to spawn. Already the 
black porpoise — the most injurious to food-fishes of all the 
mammal tribes — are becoming so numerous along the eoast, 
and in the bays and estuaries, that the fishermen rightly con- 
sider them one of the principal causes of the annual decrease 
of striped bass and many other excellent fishes. The valua- 
ble oil of the porpoise would be a sufficient reward for its cap- 
ture if the fishermen could be so encouraged aa to induce 
them to decline catching menhaden for oil mills, and bring 
their forces to bear against the porpoise, the oil of which is 
tie finest in the world for jewelers' use, and the lubrication 
of ^L machinery requiring a fine and pure article. 

By some, such means as I have hinted at the shoals of food- 
fish^ may be checked in their eastern migrations, and ior 
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daced to fomge in the waters of the Uoited States, instead 
of aettling bey^oud their lunits. 

IfSNHADBH FOB BAIT. 

Hie largest fleet engaged at catching menhaden bait along 
the coast is at Gloucester, Mass., vhere twenty fast-sailing 
fishing-Bmacks are engaged six months of the year at netting 
menhaden, and their annual sales of bait average in amount 
t7S,000. Of the pilchard, No. 2, and anchovy, Na 8, they are 
Enropean fishes ; but the herring, No. S, swarms along all the 
ritoras and inlets of the Atlantic during the spring and sum- 
mer months ; and whether it is the want of duly appreciating 
the fish, or because American fishermen have better employ- 
ment during the season which the herring visits our shores, 
I know not, but it does not claim its proportionate share of 
interest and attention among the nnmeroos families of Ameii- 
can food-fishes. 

FEOZEN HEBBINGS. 

Late in autnmn about fifty vessels sail annually &om Mafr 
eachosetts to Newfonodland for frozen herrings. Heir aver- 
age oatoh is one hundred tons each, and their wholesale price 
in the New Toric markets is three cents a pound, or $300,000. 

ACTION FOURTH. 

THE CODFISH CATCHING Ain> CUBOTG n". 

Ttr off by BtORii7 Labrador — 

Fu- off the Banks of Newfonndland, 
Where »agtj seas iucesgant roar, 
And foggy mists their wings expand, 
, The fishiDg-BcbooDers, black and low. 
For weary months sail to and fro ; 
Seeki^ no home, no reat the while. 
Tm each is froietited foil with spoiL 

While vimting the mouth of the St. John River, on the 
north shore of the Gulf of St Lawrence, I spent some time in 
examining the modus operaTuU of taking and dry-coring ood. 
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Fisbennen from the itHea of Guenisey and Jersey, with those 
from the Britifih American FroTmces, had come from a&r, 
with their wives and little ones, and early in June settled in 
log cabins, to remaia during the cod-fishing seasoD, which, 
tiiey supposed, would continae tmUl September, when, with 
their freighted vesaels, they would embark on their perilous 
voyage for home and a market. Their fleet nombered sixty 
sail, with a scull-boat (in which a sail might be hoisted in 
case of necessity) for each vessel. This fleet employed also 
two sail-boats, with nets, to catch caplin for bait. Large 
ahoals of caplin, smelt, a^d spearing foraged about the estu- 
arj and along the bfty and coast, wisely intended, no doubt, 
as food for salmon, cod, and other members of the GadtdcB 
ftmily, bemdes the more ferocious monsters of the dee]^ 
which seem to stop at nothing. During my stay of a week 
uniHig these fishermen, and from what experience I before 
enjoyed with the class, I am forced to conclnde, with Victor 
Hngo and others who have studied the habits of men, and 
deduced therefrom theories for the influence which their 
avocations exert upon their dispositions, that fishermen are 
the moat amiable, patient, and obliging class of men in the 
world. They are temperate, industrious, frugal, and afi*ec- 
tiouate among themselves, and hospitable to straagers. 




The CoDnsK. 
The fleet sailed out of the harbor every morning, each ves- 
sel taking a supply of bait as it passed the capUn-netters, 
when they would oome to anchor at certain distances apart 
dong the Banks, sometimes within a oule of shore, but more 
generally from fi^ve to twenty miles, always following the fish 
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M tbey changed feeding -grounds. On their retarn in the 
evening they ran alongside the planked docks, extending into 
the river from the salting and packing hoaees, erected part- 
ly over the water. From vessels the cod were pitched up 
on the docks (with forks made for the purpose), where they 
were beheaded, split, drawn, and cleaned, then pitched into 
the salting-room, where salt was rubbed into them for two 
days, and on the third day they were spread on the flakes to 
dry. The " flakes" are tables of fir-honghs, made by driving 
forked stakes into the ground, then laying poles across, and 
covering them with boughs of the fir-tree. These flakes were 
two yards wide, three feet high, and covered several acre& 
The fish, after being salted two days, on the third day are 
spread singly upon the flakes to dry. Here they are leH four 
days, when they are grouped into small piles pa the flakes 
of twenty-five fish in each pile, and left in that condition two 
days to sweat, when they are again spread on the flakes as at 
flrst, and, after two days more, are piled up two days as be- 
fore. Then they are gathered from the flakes fmd formed 
into round stacks, their neoks at the outer edge of the stack, 
which is usually about five feet high, and contams a ton of 
fish. After leaving them a week in stack, they agfun distrib- 
ute them on the flakes to dry, and after another week they 
^ain stack them. They are thus continued on the flakes or 
in pack about a month in summer, but only half that time in 
autumn, when they are consid^d cured. The cod cured on 
the north shore of the Gulf are dried harder than those on 
the south shore for the United States market Those cnred 
on the north shore are generally sold in South America, the 
West Indies, and to ports in the British Isles. 

The question of" What luck have you had?" is more espe- 
cially applicable to fishers for the market than to the discipit' 
of rod and reel ; for, without bait, a perilous voyage and a 
whole season's labor produce nothing but disappointmeDt 
The caplin, spearing, and smelt are sometimes prevented by 
rough weather from approaching waters where they may be 
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taken with the Beine, in which case there is no use ofthinkin'g 
of Bnbstitat«s for these baits, as the cod foUoT them and for- 
age npoB them far away from the keo of fishermen, or their 
power to follow. Thus the career of the fisherman is both 
hazardons and precarious. 



Tmb Jobm Uuav. 
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CHAPTER m. 

WTIATJEB—Cetatm-tn order of aquatic mumnils wblch compriNt tb« Ure«M i^' 
mated (bmu In eiisMnee : soma or the genera eampoaiDg [I an |ilirlo[)lufM>> " 

plaDt-eaten -. otheia are EoopbaffCHUi or aalmaL^alBn. 

WHALE FISHING. 
" What thoDgh the wintrj night ftUs dark, 
And icj fbiH beaet oar bark, 
And stiff our rrozen rigpug standi, 
Endnsp'd with rigid iron bondt, 
While sheeted ice, like solid mail. 
Thickens each spsr aad siilleii'd sail 7 

Yet.brave are whalemen's valiant he«its, 
And stoat are whalemen's hands ; 

And strong the aim the haipoon daita, 
And strong the arm that wields the lance. 
When o'er the tides our whale-boata g^ce 

To battle with the whale. 
Leviathan may lash the tide. 
Bat soon his floaijng, bleeding side, 
And soon the sponting streams of gore. 
That o'er the ensangnin'd waters poor, 

Declare that all is o'er. 
Right soon the precions cril is won. 
Our dangerous labors all are done, 
And homeward — homeward is the cir, 
With sU sails spreadiag to the sky."— Isaac it'Ui-'-^^- 
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WQAl^ FISHING. 

HALiNo is the most ad- 
veutaronB occupation 
known within the cir- 
cle of legitimate in- 
dustry. It demands 
, not only the eKploTa- 
tions of moat dfinger- 
, ons seaa, but a resi- 
dence upon them dur- 
ing the most inclem- 
ent seasons. For 
~ "^ ^^^SBK^~^ — many years very lit- 

tle whaling has been 
done in the Galf of St. Lawrence and off the coast of Labra- 
dor, bat the whales are again returning to their wonted feed- 
ing-grounds there, and the walruses or sea-cows nightly ap- 
proach, and sometimes rest on the islands. 

The Georgia shoals, and banks near Newfoundland gener- 
ally, teem with nearly all the fishes of the Northern seas. 
Fishes from afar visit those fceding-gronnds, which are form- 
ed into rich pastures by the settling of the dSbria washed 
down from near the frigid zone. The heavy tides whose 
swift currents sweep around Scotland and Ireland are met by 
coanter tides and strong currents from Baffin's and Hudson's 
Bays, and these precipitate vegetable and inineral matters, in- 
cluding the drift of lai^ rocks in icebergs, and, being assist- 
ed by the backing of the Gulf Stream, they have already form- 
ed the island of Newfoundland, the Fishing Banks, and the 
small islands which dot those waters, all of which will yet 
rise into an estensive territory, connecting Newfoundland 
with the main land south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
waters of the Straits ofBelle Isle, which form one of the prin- 
cipal outlets to the gulf, are so deep, and the rise and fall of 
the tides so great, that they have contributed to the forma- 
tion of the island of Antioosti, which is larger than l!iOng Isl- 

\ 
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and,N.T. With tbe great rise and fall of the tides, and the 
consequeDt swift currents, many eddies are thus formed, and 
for hundreds of milee to the south of Newfoundland, and ex- 
tending to the west end of Anticosti, the feeding-^^nnds for 
food-fishes form a larger fishing area than any other in the 
world. 

This meeting and mingling of the frosty Korthem waters 
with those more mild from the Gnlf Stream are sapposed to 
form another attraction for fishes, and the bait>fishes are fol- 
lowed thither by the food-fishes, and the latter by most of the 
voracious monsters of the deep, and thus procreation and 
depletion keep step with supply and demand. 

A voyage by schooner from the north shore of the GoU^ 
and turning the west end of Anticosti while bound for Gasp4, 
gave me some sights of whales in spouting groups which 
would be worth a voyage from New York to those waters to 
witnesa Whales generally swim in pairs, unless they have 
a calf, when that swims between them for protection ; but I 
saw several groups at a time of more than three in each, all 
spouting like politicians Our tub of a schooner, which kept 
" bidding and bobbing" like Mrs. Toodles at an auction, re- 
minded me of the following couplet : 

" Wben to the wind ve spread oar Miik, 

Along the pathleea ocean strolling. 

Crammed in k tub stock full of oailB, 

Like Begnlns, we die by rollinj;." 

Havbg thus spent a few nights and days on the tnrbulent 
Golf of St. Lawrence, rising one bright morning unbanned in 
our tub, which seemed cast to the whales, as they snrroonded 
us, we were elate with joy at the brilliant display which na- 
ture afibrded in the bright heavens, sparkling waves, whales 
spouting in every direction, the light-house loonung on the 
Isle of Anticosti, and the appearance of numerous beautifnl 
birds swimming about our craft, which we learned were puf- 
fins, a species of duck peculiar to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
near AnticostL These birds are about the size of a mallard, 
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bat robed in BcintilUut plnmage of green tipped vith purple, 
and fkrthei ornamented with a beak shaped like ft parrot's, 
of & bright vermilion color. 

As the ana rose above the snowy peaks of Labrador, the 
sails slackened, when half a mile to westward we saw slowly 
rise above the waves a white triangular fin, then an enormous 
head which epoated a large shower of epniy high above the 
waves, next a huge back, and finally the enormous tail of a 
maoBter double the length- of our schooner. 

We were shocked at the appearance of the monster, its 
great size, and the enormous volume of water it spouted, and 
(he wake and roaring splash which its breaking water and 
diving produced. The sailors informed us that it was a sul- 
phur whale, one of the Mammalia, so vicious and powerful 
that whalers seldom or never attack that species. 

In the book on ^^Satmon-Jiahing in Canada" by Colonel 
Sir James E. Alexander, author of an important work on ex- 
plorations, he devotes a considerable space to the once sup- 
posed phenomenon of mirages. Those who have sailed near 
the Mingan Islands have doubtless observed the singular 
forms assumed by objects at a distance, which is caused by a 
peculiar state of atmosphere, and the different degrees of 
temperature and qualities of the waters iotervening between 
the beholder of the mirage and the objects seen through it. 
The peculiar mirage along the Mingan Islands is supposed to 
be cansed by the number of large rivers debouching in the 
Gulf there, and, from their rapidity, carrying waters a great 
way out on the Gulf which differ in temperature and quality 
from that upon which they apparently float on the surface. 

It is stated that " the most remarkable mirages over wa- 
ter have occurred in straits," as those seen by Mr. Vance at 
Dover, and the celebrated Fata Morgana at Messina. In 
the St. Lawrence they present greater and more interesting 
varieties ofocular deception, as at Bic, Pouit des Monts,Min- 
;:an, and the Straits of Belle Isle. 

To return to my subject The sight of a whale-ship round- 
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ing the end of Anticosti, and eevenil gamfr-looking boaU row- 
ing away ih>m her, increased our anxiety, as the Bulon said 
that Te Tere in the midst of numerona shoaU of commerdal 
vhaleB, including the "fennerB" and ** homp - backs." IV 
white pectoral fin of the solphnr was seen to rise at intemls, 
receding in distance, when all at once two bnge black nussee 
aroae before us and epouted. They proved to be a motlier 
and her calf, of the hump-back fomily. Nearer and more 
near approached the boata irom the whaler ; and, after the 
whales rose to spont, aa they descended the boats qmckened 
their apeed toward where they expected the next riae. "niif 
was repeated several times, until at last, just as one of the 
monsters rose, the man at the bow of the nearest boat plonged 
the harpoon deep in his body near the heart. 

"Longti Kt fear! 

Fliroge it deep, the baibed sptax ! 
. Strike the Isiim in ewift careerl 

Gire him line ! give himliuel 
Down he goe« throng the roaming brine." 

The instant rush of the infnriated fiah drew the boat hissing 
through the waters at a speed which soon hid it from our 
view, rendering the sight really sublime ,- and when adding 
that the mother whale followed, lashing the waves with hv 
tail and leaping like a salmon, the reader may picture to bie 
imt^inatioa — fishing t 

The mother whale swam numemns times round her cal( 
trying to entice it seaward away from its parsners ; bnt iw 
strength slowly failing with fatigue and loss of blood, it row 
to spout. Then might be seen the mother's tender solicitude 
for her young, as she all bnt oaresaed it and coaxed it to fol- 
low her out of harm's way, and several times perBnamvelj 
swam a little distance, and then returned to assiat it. 

The boatmen were meantime hauling in line and coilii^ 
it carefully in a tub made for the poipose, when, like light- 
ning, off the whale started i^ain, more rapidly, appareotl;, 
than at first. The mother cavorted and disported aroiDd 
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her j'onng, as if to bid it persist and escape the wfcked whal- 
ers. Bat the firmly-iixed harpoon held the young whale to 
the tether, and after several rune it rose to the surface in or- 
der to make its last fight, to which all previouB efforts seemed 
time. It ladled the waves with a noise like thunder, and 
the spray caused by it and by the leaps and writhings of the 
^onized mother was carried more than a mile, caasing a 
blinding mist for many rods aronnd. Finally, all efforts Jul- 
ii^, the young whale gave the final shudder and was dead, 
lying lifeleBB on the surface. Then went up the shonts of the 
boatmen, in which we joined ; but a haoser, lashed to die 
tail of the dead whale, enabled the crews to float it slowly 
toward the whale-ship, which had drawn near. Bat the moth- 
er whale continned to lash the waters, as with snorting and 
blowing she evinced signs of fury until long after the blub- 
ber<pades had dissected much of the body, and a sea of blood 
Gnrrounded the ship. 

I will oonclnde this chapter with the eloquent peroration 
of the (^ft«d Burke, made in the House of Commons in 1 TT4 : 
"As to the wealth which the colonists have drawn from the 
)iea by their fisheries, you had that matter fully opened at 
your bar, Tou surely thought these acquisitioDS of value, 
for they seemed to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by 
which that enterprising employment has been exercised ought 
rather, in my opinion, to have raised esteem and admiration. 
And pray, sir, what in the world is equal to it ? Pass by the 
other parts, and look at the manner in which the New En- 
gland people carry on the whale fishery. While we follow 
them among the tumbling mountuns of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay 
sod Davb's Straits ; while we are looking for them beneath 
the arctic cirole, we hear that they have pierced into the op- 
posite region of polar cold — that they are at the antipodes, 
and eug&ged under the frozen serpent of the south. Falk- 
land Island, which seemed too remote and too romantic an 
object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and 
T 
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reBting-pIacfl for their yictorioua industry. Kor is the eqni- 
noctlal heat more discouraging to them than the aconniaUted 
winter of both poles. We leam that while some of theni 
draw the line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Afiica, 
others mn the longitude and pursue tbeir gigantic game 
along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with 
their fisheries— no climate that is not witness of their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterons and firm sagadty of English enter 
prise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry 
to the extent to which it has been pnrBued by this recent 
people — a people who are still in the gristle, and not harden- 
ed into manhood." 

THE STRIPED BED UULLET, 

The striped red mullet, a beautiful fish of a pale pink col- 
or, but somewhat larger than the one known to the Romans, 
is found in considerable numbers on the English ooaaba. The 
mullets, like the cod and some other fish which feed in deep 
water, aro inmished with loagjeelers attached to the lower 
jaw, supposed to be delicate organs of touch, by which theae 
fish are enabled to select their food on the muddy bottoms. 
This fish is more gamy than the golden mullet of the Ameri- 
can borders of the Atlantic, but it is vastly inferior for the 
table. 



Btrifbd Bai> Mullet. — Maliat m 
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CHAPTER TV. 

SALT-WATER FISHEBIES. 



COD-LITKR OI[» 

MitiTB and MaMBcbDHIta 

make uinaallj sbont 

«000 bbls. commoD oil. 

Each aa is generaltj used 

for tanning parpoaes, or 

150,000 galB.,Bt 80 cta.$120,000 01 
200 bbls. SDperior oil, used 

for medical piiTpoMs, 

and made at Gloaceater 

andRockport, 6000 gal- 
lons, at (1 60 $9,00n 



TTie yearly catch of Glouces- 
ter TesselB averagea 1000 
bbla.,at'te 98,000 

HasBacbneetts. The ar- 
erage annnol make ia 

350,000 qnintak, at (6 t2, 100,000 < 

Maine. The average anmial make is 200,000 qnintaU, at ^6.. 1.200, 00(H 
98,300,000 I 



Halibot cangbt by reseels of Gloucester, Massachtisetts, avai- 
•geairaually,fbrfi%-e years past, 10,000,000 lbs., at 10 cts.. 91)000,000 ' 

Yearly catch by BoUon vessels, 2,600,000 lbs., at 10 eta. 260,000' 

91,250,000 



One Boston Ikmte smokea 10,000 bbb. annoally, at the average 

price per bbl. of 938. 9880,000 

Do., 10,000 bbb., at 910....; 100,000 

Do.,13,OOOqiiiDlaU>ofsmokedhalibat,9cte.i)eclb. 181,040 

^611,040 
THE EUTPoai nSHaar. 
F!sh caught and cored in the vidntty of Eastport,MaitM: 
30,000 boxe« emoked herrings, 40 eta $12,000 
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Brought forward »12,000 00 

1600 bbU. herring cul, fBO 46,000 00 

eOOO qnimala dried cod, t3. 21,000 00 

20,000 qninula dried pollack, 92. 40,000 00 

10,000 " " haluw, tl 60 15,000 00 

600 bbla. liver oU, $30 16,000 00 

8000 bbU. pickled cod, C4 12,000 00 

6T0O " " herriogB,** 2^,800 00 

1200 " " niEckertl, die 18,000 00 

500 " " haddock, $8 60 1.250 CO 

$205,U50 00 

The foregoing Btatement is made by Captain S. Treat, of 
Eastport, and is an average annual caObh for the past five 
years to 1668. 

WHOLESALE FISH DEPAKTHENT OF FULTON MARKET, 
Hiia inclodeB foartaen esCablUbmealB confined to the pnr- 
ctuue and sala of food-flghee. The average annnal sales 

by each is fi 60,000. Aggregate »2,100,000 00 

In addition to then sales, tbey employ one huadrad and elerSD 
fiahing-smadu, the average annual catchee by each amoant- 

ittg to «12,000, or an sggregale ot 1.882,000 00 

$3,132,000 00 



He trade in scollops is uuinaUj incipa^ng, bat, like the other 
vast water-fields of Oruitacta, the bunneu is still embiyotic 
and the tnde imdevdoped. East Greenwich, R. I., sap- 
plies 100 gallons dailj for half the year, or 18,200 gallons 
at 75 cents. 

Sootbport, Matatack, Cnlchogne, and Jameeport, on Long Isl- 
and, supply in the aggregate six pionths 18,200 gallons at 



CcHUStock & Co., of Fnlton Market, sold last year 8,250,000 for $8000. It 

u estiinated that this is aboat one sixth of tbe aggregate ennoal sale in 
ibe United States, which would render the snm total *... $18,000 00 

I could not get an estimate on the basinesa done in hard 
clamo, though it is nearly or quite as large as that in eott 

shells. 

Tnie In smelts is confined to six months, or to the Inclement 
season of the year, for which time tbe sales in Fulton Mar- 
ket averaged 1,362,000 at 16 cents $216,820 00 
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Odb Boston bouse selU annaaUj' 10,000 bbla. Balmon, the fresh 
and nltedfish avaraging per bbL 9S8 ^380,000 00 

100,000 bbla. herringa, cored and onoked in the manner of Yar- 
moath bloalATB, 910 per bU 1,000,000 00 



Of the delicionB Invalve whkh "getiont of bed to be tacked in, "«t ia impoe- 
dble to BcriTe at an appn^iiale estimate of all which are canned for tbe 
jnterior trade, and those sold in the sbell for consumption in the Atlantic 
States ; but of the trade from Yii^nia to MassachuBetU, it is compated 
bir the largest dealers in the indnstr; that abont fiO, 000,000 bnsfaeli are an- 
Doally sold at CO cents per bushel 925,000,000 00 

The following, copied from the Baltimore report of the in- 
dostiy in that siDgle city for the past year, may give Bome 
idea of the importance of this cmetaceouB bivalve ; * 

OTSTEBS AHD OAICHBD OOOIHI. 

'This trade has been va fiur acciTiif thronghoot the year. The ntmiber of 
booses prosecnting it now reaches abont seventy-three, of which some fbrlf 
■re strictly in tbe packing trade. The hands employed equal probably 6000 
of both sexes in tbe Tuions departments of shacking, packing, peeling, pre- 
serving, etc Six Eo eight million bushels of oysters are consnmed, one tbinl 
of which are packed raw, and the balance hermetically seated. The cans re- 
qnired for these reach abont 8,000,000 I4i 4,000,000 of half to one gallon 
BKh, and require say 800,000 cases to pack them. The balance of the oys- 
len, say some 4,000,000 bushels, are put up in hermetically sealed cans of I, 
3, and 3 pounds eacli, of which dnriug tho actire season some 80 to 100,00<i 
cans are dsilf packed, so that some 12 to 10,000,000 of caiu are required fbr 
Ihk trade annually. It is estimated that some 9U,000,000 to 916,000,000 
an inrested in this interest in and aroond Baltimore, and that the annual 
prodnet is wrath some {6,000,000 to {7,000,000. 

He number of vessels said to be engaged in that bnsinees 
on the Chesapeake is over 1600, which give employment to 
more than 6000 persons. Had the trade to California contin- 
ned, the industry would have been greatly augmented ; but 
in that land of abundance fishes of nearly all kinds are more 
Qumeroos than on the Atlantic coast, so that there salmon is 
too common for food, and the sardine canning industry bids 
fair to supersede that of the Mediterranean, 
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THE CHSeAFBAKB BA.T BISHBBT. 

By the foUoTiug estimate, made by MesBra. Monroe &• 
Gemeny, of Alexandria — the lai^est fishery firm in the Soath 
— I am informed that 25,000,000 herrings are caaght in about 
itix weeks, and 5,000,000 Bhad are taken in the mean time, 
being in Maroli and ApriL l^ese are caaght by from 20 to 
26 Bhad fisherieB, giving employment to about 1000 men and 
from 75 to 100 veseele. Of course, those Inclnde the fisheries 
^ong the Chesapeake, in both the states of Maryland and 
Vii^inia ; yet I prefer to submit those samples of individual 
enterprise to the state or national reports, because they tell 
what may be dime by showing what is being done by indi- 
vidual industry, instead of trying to deduce firom the aggre- 
gate estimates in elaborate national or state reports what 
proportion of the income of all the states is derived froQi 
their fisheries ; whereas these &re confined to a small portion 
of our borders, and comparatively few men and small means 
are employed in them. 

HADDOCKS. 

The attle of "jfniun haddka" per diem fur sue monilu of the jt»x in 

NewYork averages 1000 lbs., U 10 cents. 9100 00 

Boston, 2000 lbs 200 00 

Portland, 1600 lbs 160 00 

9450 oi> 
Hun amouDtiiig'iii six months for those throe citiei to $81,900 00 

It is stated by competent authority that 3000 lbs. of "^n- 
nan haddiet^ per day for six months in the year are cured in 
Portland, Maine, and that more than half of them are sold in 
the Dominion of Canada. It is becoming so large an indas- 
try in the United States that a brief account of its origin may 
prove interesting. 

PDroON HADDOCKS. 

The luxury known as " finnan baddies" was first cured at 
FindoD, near Aberdeen, in Scotland. I can not leani wh^i 
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the indoBtry was began, but am informed that it was anoh & 
&rorite dish vith George TV. that it was constantly on his 
breaJcAst-table during the winter. 

The curing of haddocks by moderately salting them and 
then smoking them over a smudge made of smothered peat 
was an invention of some pretty Scotch woman with — like 
most of her countrymen of both sexes — more brains and loy- 
alty than money. She was, withal, a woman with an excel- 
lent ffoUt, as her invention proved ; for she had not followed 
the business long before many persons usurped her invention, 
and, instead of smoking them over the pure peat-reek fires, 
they used green wood of any kind that would make a smoke. 
Tbaa the Findon haddocks lost fitvor in some quarters ; yet, 
poor as it was made by bad smoking, there was still left a de- 
gree of delicacy, and the favor was still so much admired as 
to divide the interest with the Yarmouth bloater as a break- 
iast-fish. Finally, as the " schoolmaster abroad" ascertained 
that the waters on our Eastern coast teem with haddocks, he 
intimated their value as a break&st Inxsry, when several mem- 
beis of Brother Jonathan's family were not long in seeing tht 
point of interest in the question. The result is that, within 
the past five years, no industry has grown faster, according tc 
its pasture of short capital, than has the manufacture an^ 
trade in Findon haddocks, the annual amount of which in th( 
United States is not mnch short of half a million of dollars. 

FBESEBYING FOOD-F1BBE8 FBEBH. 

The Yankee invention for reirigerating salmon in an at 
mosphere of such a degree of cold as is desired, and iron 
which all dampness is excluded, has greatly increased tbi 
amount of consumption of &esh salmon in the border citie: 
of the United States within the past three years. Already 
the Canadians are profiting by an invention which their prox 
imity to salmon-waters renders of immense utility to them 
This invention requires to be used when the fish are entirely 
fresh, and have not been mnch handled. It consists eimp^l 
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in placing the fieb in the dry refrigerator the day that they 
are caught, and the sooner after they leave the aqaeoas ele- 
ment the hetter. Already the refrigerating pFoceee is in op- 
eration on railroada for the transmisBioD of meats, fish, and 
fruits. 

Of numeroDS other fishes than the salmon which are sold 
in a fresh condition, no reliable eBtimate can be mad& They 
include thousands of tons of striped bass, cero, bonita, Spui- 
ish mackerel, sea bass, blaclcfsh, s^neteague, sheepshead, eels, 
flounders, flukes, crabs, lobsters, and several other kinds of 
coast and estuary fishes. It is, faoireTer, safe to state that 
they include more than half the number of pounds offish con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of the states on the Atlantic border, 
and amounting annually to a value of many millions of dol- 
lars. Throughout winter the netting of striped bass is pur- 
sued along the shores of bays, sounds, and as far up the Hud- 
son River as Peeksklll, taking them at the latter plane from 
under the ice. This practice should be inhibited by law. 

Those who feel interested in the commerce of fishes will 
please excuse me for not condenaing the statements by reca- 
pitulation. The few examples which I have submitted of the 
industry have been those of individual enterprise in a busi- 
ness which is destined soon to become one among the leading 
industries of the nation. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN FISH-CULTURE. 



L 
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knows hoT to distinguish them with the naked eye when an- 
prscticed ones perceive nothing in the water. He therefore 
dips np the vater with a mixture of impregnated ova, vluch 
many purchase in that conctition, while he dips and fills vases 
for othera who pnrchaBe the fishes when first hatched. Peo- 
ple are said to come from all parts of the empire for the 
parchaae of both ^gs and fish wherewith to stock the waters 
of their variowB districts. 

Great care is bestowed on the vivified eggs placed in the 
vasea, and those having them in charge take turns in attend- 
ing to them, so that they are never neglected either night or 
day. . At the end of some days, as the eggs disclose life, the 
different speoiea are removed into separate vases, and their 
prices fised and published. Father Dnhalde stated that the 
nett gain -was often a handred fold on the expense, and the 
sale always certain, because fishes constitute a large share of 
the food of the Chinese. 

. Many travelers &om time to time referred to this practioc 
of the Chinese in propagating fishes, but their explanations 
were always more or less vague. Father Hue, the mission- 
ary, informed the French government that a great many mer- 
chants of vivified fish-eggs came to the province of Canton, 
and traversed the country for the sale of them to the propri- 
etors of ponds and other preserved waters. Their merchan- 
dise, being a sort of yellowish liquid, was contiuned in a cask. 
It appeared to be oily water, similar to the color of the vase 
(probably terra-cotta), in which it was impossible to distin- 
guish with the naked eye the least animalcula or living thing. 
For some aafiqitea — small coin — they purchase a cup of thai 
turbid water, which is sufficient to stock a pond of consider- 
able size. They pour the contents of the cup into the pond 
or lake, and in a few days the eggs hatch, and by having 
their preserves properly divided they keep up their stock of 
fish. For the yonng fishes of the herbivorous families, such 
as the carp, etc, they throw into the pond tender herbs for 
food, augmenting the quantity as the fish enlarge. Camivor- 
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0U8 fisbes reqnire some hind of meat, or a mixture in which 
meat or offal tonne a part. 

The fiehea are fed in the moniing and evening of each day, 
and, aa they grow very fast, it becomes quite " a chore" for 
the boys and girls to gather them enough herbage, for they 
;ire 80 ravenous as to be appropriately compared to the eilt- 
woiTDB when forming cocoone. With generous feeding they 
attain to the weight' of two or three .pounds in fifteen days, 
when they cease growing, and are sold alive throughout the 
great centres of population. 

The fish-cult uristB of Kiang-d r&ise uniquely fishes of a 
goUt most exquisite. The sea-rabbit is the name given by 
them to a species at once the most delicate and prolific. 

Fish-culture, or piacicu^Te, seems natural to the Chinese, 
who conduct the industry skillfully and snccessiiilly, culti- 
vating numerous species of herbivorous fishes, which they 
raise with great facility. Herbivorous fishes acclimatize 
much easier than the carnivorous. The French and other 
Europeans have commenced to import herbivorous fishes irom 
Kiang-ei ; the red and gold fishes, originally importei^ from 
China, may be considered a luxury to the eye, and their sur- 
prisingly rapid increase in numbers without expense has in- 
duced the French to import such food-fishes as are prolific 
and of excellent flavor. The ireah-water fishes of commerce 
iu China form much lighter and more digestible food than 
any fresh-water fisbes of either Europe or America. They 
have cultivated their waters, and raised fishes for so many 
hundred years, and perhaps thousands, that their system is 
said to be much more perfect than any now practiced in Eu- 
rope or America ; and as France has sent an agent to China 
to study up the subject from an Oriental point of view, it ' 
might be advisable for our government to instruct its embas- 
sadors to make all the discoveries possible, and report them 
for the benefit of fish -culture in the United States. 
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CHAPTER n. 
FKH-CULTUHE IN EUBOPE IN EAKLT TIMES. 

The date when fish-cnlture was commenced in Europe is; 
not definitely known. Its introdnctibn there is generally at- 
tribated to the Romans, among whom, it is stated by several 
writers, the art approached a remarkable degree of perfec- 
tion. It is known to the student of antique inventions that, 
in the palmy days of ancient Rome, great attention was pu<1 
to aqvacuUure, and, by means of canals cut ih)m the sea and 
the Bay of Naples to the ornamental lakes and ponds of the 
wealthy patricians, eminently those at Tasculum, and at oth- 
er villaa near Baite, the fishes of the sea were invited by men 
of taste to spawn in their preserves, which they did in great 
numbers, as is related by Dimai in respeot to the extensivo 
preserves of Lucnllns. ' But after the spawning season, and 
when the spent fishes sought a return to the sea, they were 
intercepted by wicker weirs or wire gates, and there cap- 
tured and sold in the market I This last lact is sufficient ev- 
idence to prove to the modem angler or fish-eultniist that 
the Romans knew little of the nature and habits of fiah, or 
they would not have purchased spent fish, which is unwhole- 
some food. 

But in the evidence adduced thus &r we see nothing to 
warrant the belief that the ancient Romans hatched fishes by 
the modem means of mingling the roe and mtA of fishes, and 
placing them in a sitnation to be batched. TTiey did no more " 
than invite or conduct fish from the sea to fresh-water feed- 
ing-grouiide and spawning -beds. The Chinese had done 
more, for they divided rivers into spawning-beds, and befon" 
the spawn was hatched they removed it to hatching-vasea 

Among the articles exhumed from Pompeii and Hercula- 
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nenm, stored in the Treasury at Kaples, I saw a gtaaa vase of 
6sh-e|^ similar to those of the genua Salmo. Those eggs 
and their mode of preserration induced me to believe that a 
higher class of men inhabited Italy seventeen hundred years 
^o than do now in this iron age of intelligence. Is it not 
true that aggregations of high intellects — like celestial nebn- 
be, or the focal coruscation of rays of light and heat — cluster 
at different times on different parts of the earth, to refleot in- 
tellectual light to guide coming generations? 

Well, it is stated that the inventions in ancient Rome, first 
devised to pamper the children of luxury, afterward were 
employed Xa supply aubsistence to the nation. De^viviers 
having stocked their preserves with many ornamental fishes, 
whose graceful gambols, beautiful forms, and colors chatoy- 
arttes had delighted the ladies of that interesting period, did 
not disdain to encourage the increase of food-fishes al^o, vrith 
which their preserves were richly stocked. 

But, if the Komans did not hatch fishes artificially, that 
they excelled in the cultivation of Crustacea can not be suc- 
cessfully reftited. The removal of oysters from one water 
and planting them in another was begun by SergiuB Orata at 
the commencement of the Christian era, by bringing them 
&om Brindisium and planting them in Lake Lucrin, which, 
according to the evidence of the govrrnkt chief Craesus, 
greatly improved their flavor. Orata finally covered Lake 
Luciin with reticulated paraphernalia made of wood, raised 
at one end on stone piers, and placed in numerous positions 
for the convenience of the deposit of oyster-spat. The Lake 
ofFusaro also, between the ruins of Cumie and the promon- 
tory of Misennm — " the Avemua of the ancients" — being salt, 
was planted with oysters; and the plans for oyster culture 
adopted by the Romans were quite similar to those pursued 
in France at present. 

Mv investieations of the rise and progress of fish-culture 
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dnaea me to impute its origin to the monks — those men of 
genios who invented eau da vie — and who were ever engaged 
in investigations for ameliorating the want« of mankind. 
They foond the waters idle, while the needs of the Church 
demanded that they should produce. They therefore ap- 
plied themselves to the study of cultivating the waters, and 
in the fourteenth century — according to Baron Hontgau- 
dry, nephew to Bnffon — Ihm Pinddon, abb4 of Jtiome, had 
discovered the plan of hatching fishes in boxes, the process 
described being quite similar to that now employed. The 
needs of the monastic orders for compljring with the require- 
ments imposed by their religion may be jastly considered the 
motive cause which urged to this gi-eat discovery; and the 
monks not only cultivated the waters, but they left records 
of their progress, and gave ub their opinion that the carp is 
the most profitable fish to prop^ate, and next in order is 
the tench. The pike is considered very useful to prevent 
the excessive multi|11ication of carps, for otherwise they soon 
become too numerous for their healthy condition in a pond. 

At divers epochs the idea prevailed of introduciiig certain 
fishes into barren waters. The Lake Lovitel, in the depart- 
ment ofX'-ftere, never nourished a&b before 1670, whenM. 
Garden placed trout in the lake, and they multiplied so that 
the lake has remained stocked with them ever since. 

XaplcAerjeofComachiogOQ the Adriatic, is ofveryandent 
origin. Bonaveri, and, more recently, Spallanzani, professor 
in Reggio, Modena, and Pavia, have described the very erteo- 
sive eel-fisheries there. In spring, when the eels ascend the 
rivers, the fish-^rmers open communications fix>m the basins 
to the laganes of the sea, and the young eels penetrate in 
great masses through all the free passes. Retiuned in the 
basins, where they find nourishment abundant, they grow 
rapidly. At the time when their instinct teaches them to 
descend to the sea, the fish-&rmers lead them by small artifi- 
cial brooks whereby they are conducted into chambers from 
which they have no power to escape, and hundreds of thou- 
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saods of eels are thus aDDually gathered and cured for mar- 
ket, because there ia a greater number of iresh eels than is 
neceaeaiy to supply the markets of Italy. 

At the commencement of the decade of the eighteeoth cen- 
tury the brilliant dlscoverieB of Spallanzani enriched the uat- 
nnl sdenceB, and proved beyond reasonable doubt the posei- 
biUty of developing the mysteries which theorists had from 
time to time mooted, of impregnating the eggs of fishes arti- 
ficially. He therefore took eggs of a frog, and impregnated 
tbem with the semen of a male frog. This he did before nu- 
merons witnesses, who saw the live frogs, and eaw that from 
these eggs young frogs were hatched, and the triumph of die 
iUostriouB Italian naturalist was thus rendered complete. 

In 1763 Lieut. Jacobi announced through a journal of Han- 
over the feasibility of the artificial fecundation of salmon 
and trouL Before, however, pablishing bis successinl ezpei^ 
iments, he endeavored to promulgate his discovery through 
the medium of celebrated naturalists, such as Buffon,De Foni"- 
croy, and Gleditch, an eminent profesBor of Germany. " Lea 
Bavante" of France appeared too much preoccupied to notice 
the HsuoveriaQ lieutenant, especially as his writings were in 
German. Gleditch, who was not influenced by the same rea- 
sons, appeared impressed with the wort of Jacobi, and he com- 
mnmcsted extracts Irom the work to the Academy of Berlin 
Arongh Baron You Harbke. 

In France the experiences relative to the artificial fecunda- 
^on offishes occurred some years later. The work of Jacobi 
was published in Paris in 1770. The Marquis de Peaay, in 
his Soiriee /uivitienna, signalized the fortunate results ob- 
tsmed at yoterlem, including the information that EngUud 
wished to recompense Jacobi by a liberal pension. 

Two years thereafter, and twelve years after the Buecessfu! 
experiments of Jacobi, Adamson, in his course at the Jardm 
At Jtoi in 1772, made known to his auditors the plan and 
practicability of artificial fecundation, stating that it was ha- 
bitually practiced on the borders of the Weeer, in Switzer- 
Z 
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land, ID the Palatinate of the Rhme, and in the moimtfuiia and 
elevated parts of Qennany. For this object, he said, tiwy 
take by the head a female salmon in November or December, 
or a trout in December or January, the times when these 
fishes deposit their ova. These fish are held over a vase wit^ 
a qnart of water in it, and by a light pressure on the abdo- 
men downward, the female vents the roe. They then take a 
male salmon, and mb his belly down with the palm of the 
hand in the same manner: milt &11b on the roe and mixes 
with it, when it is placed in a rnnning stream and covered 
lightly with gravel, and after several months the fish hatch 

The Course of Natural History, by Adamson, was repah- 
Ushed in I^ris in 1845, when its information on fiah-cultare 
first attracted attention to the truths published by him sev- 
enty years previously. 

The copy of the mannBcript of Jacobi was sent to France by 
German officials, and thus became finally translated. Those 
who are edacated to be courtiers or politicians do not always 
read. Apropos of this tmth : the artificial fecundation of 
roe by Jaoobi, imparted throngh his int^meduare^, the Count 
de Goldstein and the naturalist Gleditcb, became neglected 
and forgotten. During sixty years no one dreamed of read- 
ing the "TVaitS despSches de Duhamd" the veritable woA 
of Jaoobi. The end of the eighteenth centuTy did not letsin 
a souvenir of the success obtained at Noterlem for the artifi- 
cial multiplication " des Truites et dee Saumona.^'' 

If the Chevalier Bu&ltna, of Cesena, had succeeded in fe- 
onndating several fishes, no one saw any novel feature in the 
operation not developed by Spallanzani ; and if Jacobi had 
inventeda successful plan of artificial fish-culture in Germany, 
uid i^ in the region of the Rhine and in Switzerland, where 
fishermen were suocessially practicing fish-oultnre and enrich- 
ing their streams by it, yet the world was as ignorant of its 
true bearings upon the needs and prosperity of a country as 
if nothing had ever been said or written upon the subject ; 
so the progress may thus far be counted as nil. 
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CHAPTER m. 

nSH-CULTURE OF THIS CENTDKT. 

~ DSBN fiBfa-CDlture iB 
indebted to only thm 
ty years' practioe for 
all the wondera it has 
achieTed. The early 
part of the present cea- 
tory was unfavorable 
' to the development of 
indastry. War en- 
g^ed the attention of 
the civilized world. 
Many improvementfl 
known ia France, Ita- 
ly, Germany, and En- 
glaDd at the commencement of their revolntiona, were lost 
to this centniy ; but the calm which peace restored fructified 
genios and utilised its discoveries. 

In 1820, MM. Hivert and Filachon, two inhabitants of the 
Bavte-Mame, fecundated eggs of trout. After hatching, they 
took the " alevinti" (the yoong, before the umbilical sac is ab- 
sorbed) to the waters which they desired to stock. These 
facta, thongh confirmed hjM.de Montgaudry and M. Jour- 
^ivr, did not electriiy the public mind, or eveii cause a single 
government to put forth an effort for restocking depleted 
waters to cheapen food. So the matter lay dormant again 
■eventeen years, when John Shaw, of Scotland, fecundated the 
eggs of a salmon, and hatched them by artificial means, which 
resulted in a memoir of his experiments relative to the prop- 
Ration of salmon. But this, instead of causing efforts to b» 
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come more nomerona and of wider scope, was merged in the 
side issue of the " parr question," vhich absorbed attention, 
as indicated by an important article in Blackwood of that 
year upon the " Transmutations of the Sahnon." 

The first person in France who seriously called general at- 
tention to the study and practice of artificially stocking the 
waters was Saron de Jtiviire. He urged the peculiar advan- 
tages obtEuned by leading the young eels from estuaries up 
artificial streams, and capturing them, to distribute in con- 
veoient proportions throughout tbe waters of France. 

In the history of modern pUciaJ&ure a little event occurred 
without noise in 1 844, in the Department of the Yosges, which 
gave rise a few years later to much excitement 

A fisherman of Za £re««e, in the commune of Remiremont, 
situated in' one of the most elevated parts of the canton of 
Saolxures — Joseph Hhny by name — having seen the tront, 
at other times numerous in the Streams of the mountuns, di- 
minishing so fast as to produce grave prejudice to his indos- 
try, the rivers and the brooks in the Vosges having been 
dried up by a long drought m 1842, sought from Nature a 
remedy. This humble man, endowed with a spirit of obsei^ 
vation, studied with intelligence the habits of the tront from 
the moment of batching, until he arrived at the idea of artifi- 
cial fecundation, and, by numerous experiments, finally suc- 
ceeded in arranging the hatching apparatus into compart- 
ments, as it is done at this day, though commencing, like 
Jooobi, by placing the fecundated ova in a trough, with 
wire-grating cover and ends in tbe trout-stream, letting tbe 
natural running of the stream hatch the eggs, which were 
slightly cover^ with gravel in tbe trough. 

B^my, ch^^ed at not knowing any person with means 
fi^>m whom he might hope for assistance by communicating 
his discoveries, became melancholy and fell sick, when he 
confided his secret to the keeper of the little tavern where 
he boarded, by name Anioine Gihtn. This inn-keeper was 
to him a eoQaboratmir, and soon became full of zeal both as 
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a fisherman and pUeieuUtiritt. The names of Jiimy and G6- 
kin Tere destined to become indissoluble. They unveiled 
the advantages of the disoovery to a few notable pereons ; 
bat our two poor copartners met with the difficulties com- 
mon to those who discover any strange improvement by 
means of a switch from the track of Nature. In the mean 
time the inspector of primary schools in the VoBges received 
infonnation of the discovery, and commonioated it to the 
Society of Emnlation. This society, being of high celebrity, 
occupied itself at once npon the question. In a report by 
H. Sarrazin on the recompenses accorded to agricnltare snd 
industry by the Society of Emulation, the proceedings' of 
Jtimy and 6ihin were described. M. Micard, General Gnard 
of the Forests, had favored the early efforts of Skny, and 
gave him in spawning-time the liberty of the brooks of the 
ibresta 

In spite of the memoir of John Shaw — malffrS the results 
which were vaudtingly promised to England — malgrS the 
fortunate expeiimeiits of Rkny and QViin, encouraged by 
the Society of Emulation for the Yoages, all slept agaia 

The interest in the snccess of those men, whose ardor and 
mdnstry greatly multiplied the number of fishes, lasted no 
longer than the transient sound of the murmurs of the rivers 
and brooks which had proved the theatre of their exploits. 

But on the 23d of October, 1 848, M. de Quatrefages, in poi^ 
rait of the development of certain animals, fished up the com- 
nuinicatioD of Count Goldstein, and read at the Academie de» 
Sdewxt a memoir demonstrative of artificial fecundation be- 
ing the means for obviating the canses of destmction to the 
egge of fishes. 

The lecture of M. de Quatrefitges at the Academy of Sci- 
ences was published by numerons jonmals, which ^projected 
the subject into the air of public &vor,and the assarance of 
the lecturer that a pursuit of the subject would be the birth 
of a new industry important to the world, decided the com- 
mencement of action. All the world was at once going into 
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the artificial fecandfttion project, and foondod the most bril- 
liant hopes of the nev art orpiscicuUure. 

The infonnation of Quatr^aget' lecture reached Epinal, 
and waa seen by the Society of Emulation in the Vosgea 
about fonr months after it was delivered. On the 2d of 
March, 1849, the secretary of the society wrote toMdeQua- 
triages tiliat two fishermen of La Bretae had been engaged 
since 1 B44 at etooking the waters of the Vo^ea with troat 
prodnoed by artificial feoandation. 

All at once, load became the acclamation in &Tor ofBimif 
and GiMn, as if the echo had gained strength by the yean 
in which the tmth had lain donnant. Kezt an E ngl is h en- 
fl^eer, M. Gkittleib Boccias, annoonced the great advantage 
which the inhabitants of the Yosges bad derived from re- 
peopling their rivers by the aid of artificial fecundation, and 
hatching fishes in boxes where they were secure from nn- 
meroos enemies of both water and air. He had published a 
small treatise in 1841 with the object of benefiting landed 
proprietors in stocking their waters, and more especially their 
artificial fish-ponds. But the French philosophers regarded 
t^ discovery in a national aspect. Hence one of the eavantt 
most illasttiouB, M. Dumas, wha was minister of Agriculture 
and Conun^-oe, diarged the most authoritative naturalist, iL 
Milne Edwards, to examine and ^ve an opinion upon the di- 
vers essays published in England, Germany, and France upon 
the subject of stocking finvial waters with fish. 

On the 26th of August, 1860, M. Milne Edwards addressed 
a report to the minister, in wluch he reviewed the work of 
Jacobi, and noticed the sncoess of JiSmy and OS/un with 
marked commendation for their perseverance in perfecting 
fish-culture, whereby they had restocked the streams of the 
oaatOD, besides having discovered a new industry for France; 
He also named a dosen important rivers and lakes which 
they had restocked with trout, concluding with impressively 
recommending them to government &vor. He swd they bad 
done more than to stock the waters with trout, for they had 
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stocked them with frogs also, becatiBe the spawn of these 
time-beaters is ao aliment which the young troat search with 
avidity ; and the tadpole AimiBhes an excellent pasture for 
trout more advanced in age. 

For fifteen years G^hin had been working under the fall 
knowledge of what now engaged the sagee of political econ- 
omy. The subject enlarged, as they thought of stocking the 
waters of Franoe with all the choice fishcB of the world j and, 
couformably with the view explained by M. Milne Edwards, 
a comuiission was named by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, dated September 2S, 1S50. The commission in- 
cluded MM. Milne Edwards, Valenciennes, members of the In- 
Btitute ; Susans^ Inspector of Forests ; de Bod, CommiBeion- 
er of Marine; de Franqaeville, Chief of Navigation and of 
the Ports, and Minister of Public Works ; Monny de Momay, 
Chief of the Division of Agriculture, of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce ; Coste, Professor of Embryogo- 
ny at the College of France ; Doyere, Professor of Zoology 
at the National Agronomtgue Institute. 

The decree was ngned by Dumas, and in the spring of 1861, 
H.TalenoieDDee — the ichthyologist — received s mission from 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce to visit and pro- 
cure the iaige fishes of the rivers in Germany wherewith to 
■took the lakes and ponds of France. He sucoeeded in ob- 
taining several species, of which he conveyed to Paris the 
living individuals, including landre, genua JJuoioparca, Ijn., 
the tOurty one of the most voradons fishes in creation, the av- 
erage sise of which is large enough to dine e^bteen persons. 

The tUwea (sQums glanis), with the sandres and a doEen 
lotei (eel-pouts), were placed in the reservoirs at Marly. The 
selection of fishes speaks unfavorably for the taste of Jif. Va- 
Imciennea. The tandre grows large enough to dine eight per- 
sons, but is a dry fish ; the eel-pouts are detestable, and dis- 
gusting to. behold ; the glanis is similar to a Missouri River 
cstfishl Of this seleotion wherewith to stock the tre^ war 
ters of Fnmce, not one lived to leave any posterity. 
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M. GoBte then advised thftt tbe nnmerons ponds of Vei^ 
sailtes be employed as " Btablea" wherein to propagate fiabes 
for the waters of France, believing that in those spadona ba- 
uas fishes which inhabit alternately the iresh and salt waters, 
snch aa the salmon, ahad, lamprey, and plaice, might be cnlto- 
rated. The advice was followed with nnsnccessAiI reanlt. 
In the mean time, two engineers of bridges, MM. Ikstzan and 
Bertoi, made large profits by peopling the Canal du Ithpna. 
They had been invited by t^epr^ei of Donba to verily the 
method in nse in the Vosges, when, with asGistants, they 
hatched in fonr months 8,382,000 eggs of salmon, tront, perch, 
pike, etc. On May 7th, IBfil, they placed in bauns confided 
to their ^;are 1,688,111 fishes recently hatched. 

The facility for hatching fishes by millions induced them to 
calculate how many fishes might live in the &eeh waters of 
France. Estimating the actual population to be twenty-five 
millions of fishes, they concluded that by fonr years' artifici^ 
hatching the nnmber would be increased to three billioDs, 
one hundred and seventy millions, and yield a revenue of 
more than nine hundred millions francs. 

It was evident that they had consulted but one side of the 
question, and that the least difficult. Myriads of fishes may 
easily be hatched, but the qnestious of greater import are, 
how are they to be protected, Bubsisted, and made to grow? 
These are the qnestions which most seriously address them- 
selves to the student of modem fish-cnltnre. The braina of 
Bertoi and Detzem were made dizzy by the presence of a cal- 
culation which proved millions of revenue easily obtained, 
and they exclaimed, " Is it possible to endow France with 
such a revenue ?" On the examination of results so unexpect- 
ed, no member of the Fisheries' Commission evinced a senti- 
ment of distrnst, stating that they were aware the calculation 
produces the same impres^on on ail those who examine the - 
subject 

Bertoi and Detzem, enoonraged by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, followed their work with great zeal, and. 
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eiUbliahed at loechiebrun, ne&r Hmmigne, continaed the op- 
erations of hatching trout and salmon on an extensive scale. 
By their second report in March, 1852, they annonnced that 
since the Novemher preceding 722,800 eggs had yielded 
700,000 Sshea. 

From the day when M. De Qaatrefages called attention to 
the adrant^es of artificial fecundation for repeopling the 
vaters of France, ^Coste occupied himself iocessantly upon 
fialhculture. He explained the experiments on alimentation 
sod growth of yonng eels, which ascend the streams every 
spring. These fishes, nourished by the d&>ri» of the butcher* 
ahops- cemented into a sort of pie, are fattened and made to 
grow very fast, attaining to the weight of several pounds in 
a single season. 

In 1B53, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, for 
tbe object of founding an establi^unent of fisfa-cnlture at 
Homngue, accorded a credit of 30,000 francs.' This credit, 
M, Coste stated, " is to be used in tmdertaking one of the 
most grmd experiments of which the natural scienoes have 
ever given an example," He also described the method for 
preparing the food for yoang- salmon and trout with a pie 
formed of butchers' ofel, or of horse-flesh boiled. A knowl- 
edge of the advantage of this feed was acquired by the ex- 
periments of Dr. Lamy at the artificial hatchings in the jTorc 
iu Maintenon. 

In 1856, the subject of fish-culture engt^d more or less 
the attention of a majority of the best minds in France, 
whether men of state or of science, or men of wealth and en- 
teiprise. Though the felicitations and eaconragement of the 
fishermen of the Vosges had not been cooled or diminiBhed, 
yet the book-philosophers, having read up, became aware that 
hatching fishes by art had engaged the minds of sages in oth- 
er ages ; and as that was the most simple part in the train of 
successfully restocking waters, they were studying and exper- 
imenting to acquire a more perfect knowledge of the nature, 
habits, preferable haunts, and means of subsistence. M. de 
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Tocqnevillfl had detennined that a strong Ught vtta injuri- 
OOB, and that a lamp or candle should not be throfit before 
3roung fishes. This was one of the reasons for placing tiie 
govemmeiit breeding apparatne at Huningue under cover; 
another was to tnuntain in the hstching-tTonghH nearly an 
even temperature throughout the vinter while hatobing 
game fishes of the g«mu Salmo, that spawn late in antonm; 
for these, while yonng, are much more delicate than oonunoo 
fishes, which (spawning in spring) hatch in a few days, and 
require comparatively no care in the process or in the IdndB 
of feed ; for, as they come into (he world withont a sac of pro- 
vision to last them a month suspended to the umbilical cord, 
nature prepares them for fightii^ their way for food from, the 
moment when they leave the shell 

G^hin had visited Paris in I860, and was presented to Lou- 
is Napoleon, then president of the republic, as quite a persoih 
age, and received from the government, in compliance with 
the promise of M. Milne Edwards, the mission to stook tbe 
rivers of several departments. 

There were 60,000 brook and lake troat introdaced to tbe 
waters of the £<n» de Bordogns in 1856, where they grew 
r^idly. At this time many of the pablio waters throngh- 
out France, which had rested dormant, began to astooish 
and delight the neighborhoods with the leaps above water 
of amber beauties, which formed miniature r^nbows in the 
gleams of the sun, and many peasants regarded this novel 
gift of life and beauty as a providential blessing on Napo- 
leon's reign. 

Reports of successes in pisciculture poured in monthly more 
nomerously fi^m every department. The waters were ev- 
ery where, stocked with young fishes, which were doing welL 
The pcaids, lakes, and reservoirs in public parks were each 
annually hatching 25,000 to 50,000 of the ffentu Saimo for 
the benefit of the puUio rivers of France. 

In the departments generally, the zeal of the pr^eti kept 
pace with that of the government, and men of adenoe and 
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the ConaeUe Qkniraux voted the aiuns to Bucceasfnlly operate 
(he atterpriseB. 

ThuB the great work continned to proceed with nnvary- 
ing snocess until 1862, when the Minieter of Agricaitnre sod 
Co&uneroe pnbliahed s history of the perfect saccess of Hu- 
ningoe, whioh inclndes seventy seres lud ont into artificial 
creeks, ponds, and hfttching-honBes. The staUatics in this his- 
tOTy were faraisbed by M. CourMt, Jbigenieur en chef dea fro- 
vaux du Rhin, to whom application should be made for vivi- 
fied roe wherewith to atock waters in the United States. By 
my advice, Seth Green made Bach order in the aatumn of 
1865, uid in the spring of 1866 the eggs came to the Kew 
York CuBtom-hooBe, where official and other delays detained 
them until they died. The French government had gener- 
onsly presented Mr. G-reen 20,000 fecandsted salmon ova, eo 
nearly hatched as to show the eyes of the cUevins, oarefolly 
packed them in moea, and shipped them gratiutonsly ! And 
then to know that onr government was so callons to the ma- 
terial intereets of the people as not only to have neglected to 
make uiy effort toward reducing the prices of food-fishes, but 
to have actually rendered the revenue officers a barrier 
against the efforts by men of enterprise who would embark 
their own money in it, is hamiliating I 

t humbly ask, Is it not the duty of Congress to authorize 
the Minister of the Interior to appoint a commission for the 
improvement of the fisheries in the United States? Individ- 
ual BtateB can not, unaided by the federal government, im- 
port either ova or young fishes of choice quality from abroad. 
Without the seal of a United States commismoner, the col-> 
lectoTS of revenue have no discretion but to destroy the im- 
portation by delay, erpoanre to heat or cold, or to the air. 
Any authority given to United States consuls on the other 
hemisphere would prove ineffectual, for there are no oouBuls 
near the gieAt piaciouOtiral estabMiments ; and, in &ct, since 
die fiasco of the Acclimatisation Society in the preserves of 
Mr. Frauds Frands at Twickenham, there is no establishment 
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of fish-onltare left in Earope which supplies feoandated ova 
bat the national one of Hnningae, and by this one all appli- 
cants are served — by order of the French government — fr©e 
of expense. 

The liberality of France in beetowing ova and yonng fishes 
on all applicants did not prevent her from deriving the re- 
spectable revenue in 1892 for her freah-water fisheries of 
$4,000,000. In 1861 the Hnningae eBtablishment distributed 
about 9,000,000 ova, and in 18B2 about 12,000,000. 

The paramount reason for artificial coltare is based on the 
known fkct that of every thousand BSlmon or troat hatched 
in a stream in the natural way, not more than one arrives at 
marketable size ; and as a salmon yields about one thoasand 
ova to the ponnd, a pair of salmon would scarcely yield 
twenty-five per cent, if hatching in a stream where the (^gs 
and alevins are nnprotected, while if the 20,000 eggs were 
hatched artificially and the yoang salmon protected, the in- 
crease to marketable dze would generally be two thoasand 
per cent. 

The numerous snecesBeB resulting from artificial prop^a- 
tion, and restocking and newly stocking waters in France, haf 
had a favorable influence throaghont the civilized world, so 
that within a few years Belgium, Holland, Switzeriand, Ge^ 
many, Italy, and Spain have establishments of fish-cnltnre. 

On the British Isles great results have been accomplished 
near Galway and on the River Tay, so that the rentals of 
some fisheries have increased fifty per cent Through the 
enterprise of Mr. Francis, of the .Fte/ij, some of the waters of 
Australia have been stocked by ova transported from En- 
gland — fifteen thousand miles! He has also succeeded in 
stocking a river in New Zealand in the same manner. The 
River Plenty, first stocked in Tasmania, has proved a saocees 
in both trout and salmon. 

That the gigantic rebellion has delayed action by the 
United States government is quite natural; but one of the 
paramount duties of government is to increase the stock of 
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food-fisheB in the waters thronghoat the TJnioD. Reports 
from the Frencli govemiQeat have been forwarded to the 
President, and by him they have been laid before Congress, 
so that the subject will doubtless soon be acted on nationally. 
Through the efibrts of individual states, much has been 
done within the past three years. Influentsed by an intelli- 
gent enterprise for which the states of New England are 
justly celebrated, each of those states has appointed a Fisher- 
ies CommissioD, and the following extract from a report of 
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tecting fisheries by laws, and increasing the numbers of fishes 
by aqna-cultare and fish-cnlture, are due to the efibrts put 
fortb by sportsmen's clnbs, scattered throughout the TJoited 
States as o&hoots irom the parent New York Sportsmen's 
Club. Too much praise can not be awarded those benevo- 
lent institutions, united solely for the public good, for which 
they shun no duty through fear of the poacher's hatred or 
the malevolence of dealers in stolen goods. The poacher 
both hates and fears them, while they are the principal reli- 
ance for guaranteeing the public that the laws for the pro- 
- tectioD of fish and game will be sustained. 

If the national and state govemmeDts will unite in stock- 
ing and protecting the iresh waters, they will floon arrive at 
truths sufficiently Intninous from which to form data for laws 
adequate to govern the whole qnestion, "Da the ignorance 
of legislators may henceforth be attributed the lack of suit- 
able laws for the protection and stocking of water-farms of 
millions of acres, which might be rendered a means of recre- 
ation for the improvement of health, while offering cheap and 
luxurious food to the million. 



Cdtilb-fibh. — Apia offidtu^. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NATURAL HISTOKT OF THE SALMOK. 
Near head of stream, in cryaul spriog, 

Or recBM of the itrand, 
Tba Balmou drops its precious egg> 

Amid tbe pure white sand ; 
And here the infant fish disport 

Bejond tbe barm of tides. 
Each Bnanmug sboal reepleodeDt 

With dotted ulrerj sides. 

the want of data, the 
nature and habits of 
salmon were a sealed 
book to naturaliflts 
until, through tbe dis- 
covery and practice 
of fish-ouiture by ar- 
tificial means, some 
mysteries in physiol- 
. Ogy were interpreted. 
. In the natural his- 
I'tory of the salmon, 
I two questions occur 
which have presented 
a good deal of diiBcnlty to pUcicitliurists and DatnrallstB in 
arriving at just conclusions. The first is. How long do the 
young salmon inhabit tbe fresh-water streams in which they 
were hatched before they nugrato to the sea ? The second 
is, How long do they inhabit the sea before they return as 
grilse to the rivers in which they were bred? 

A salmon has properly four stages of existencft The first 
is when it is a parr, or a small bright fish with dark bars 
across the sides, which are commonly called the parr marks. 
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rhe second is wheo it puts on the sitvery scales of the grilse, 
which occurs when it is about to emigrate to the sea. It ap- 
pears as if the little pet, when in the parr state, required some 
provision against the novel effects of salt water which it is 
ahout to encounter, for nature furnishes it with a new suit 
of scales, bright and silvery as those of the parent aalmoo. 
These begin to develop themselves just previously to the 
first migration of the £sh. The scales form apparently over 
the old skin, and in doing so they obscure the parr marks, 
and tbe fish becomes a smolt, or a miniature grilse ; bat that 
it is the ^ame fish may easily be seen by rubbing off a few of 
those new scales, when the parr marks are plainly seen which 
were hidden beneath them. These scales are at this time 
very lightly attached to the skin, and can be easily detached, 
coming off even by the mere handling of the fish; and this 
insecurity of the attachment of the scales continues through- 
out the whole period of grilsehood, or until the fish becomes 
a veritable and mature salmon, when whether it develops a 
new suit of scales is not known, but the scales certainly he- 
come mnch more firmly fixed to the skin, and are far more 
difficult to remove. But the point in debate is how long the 
parr remains in the river before it becomes a smolt Now 
experiment has shown us thus much, viz., that a laige por- 
tion of the parr become smolts in ahout fifteen months, that 
is, supposing them to have been hatched from the egg in the 
fell, or say in the winter. They live in the river over the 
next autumn, and do not become smolts and migrate to sea 
until the next succeeding spring. It has been found that a 
very large proportion of them do not become smolts and mi- 
grate even then, bat stay in the river yet another year, and 
so do not put on the smolt scale and migrate until the next 
succeeding spring. Thus some remain in the rivers altogeth- 
er two years and two or three months, and others remain 
even for another year still, and do not migrate till the third 
year. These facts for a long time puzzled natoralists, and 
gave rise to the supposition that there was another fish of 
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the salmon species which never went to the eea, called the 
" Salmo samulns," hecaose, after the great annaal migration 
of the smolta, parr were yet found in the rivers, and it was 
thought that as all parr hecame smolts in fifteen months, 
those which staid bdiind mast be of another species alto- 
gether. But science and fish-culture hare dispelled this er- 
ror, and it is sow known that the "Salmo samulus" is a 
myth. 

When th^ smolt went down to the sea for the first time, it 
was generally supposed that it returned to the river again in 
a period of from two to four months, and its extraordinary 
and nnusal increase was always cited as one of the most val- 
uable qualities of the salmon ; for, if it could grow from the 
weight of only two to three ounces to eight or ten pounds in 
three mooths, it was almost a lusua naturte. But, though 
smolts do grow very remarkably under favorable circumstan- 
ces, a strong doubt has been thrown upon the fact of salmon 
growing quite so fast as Xiiiii,/rotmthe smolt state, by experi- 
ment and experience; for it has been found uniformly — in' 
all oases where the waters were what are termed virgin 
toofcra, that ia, waters never before inhabited by salmon — that 
when such waters were stocked with young salmon fry, or 
with ova laid down for hatching, a period of fifteen instead 
of three months invariably elapsed before the emigrating 
smolts came back to the river as well-grown grilse of six or 
seven pounds* weight ; and in the instance of mnch larger 
grilse, as those which are at times met with of even eleven 
pounds' weight, tliat a yet longer period may have elapsed, 
this, however, is merely conjecture. In the late remarkable ■ 
experiments in Australia, where no such thing as a salmon 
ever was known, it was clearly proved that the smoltB were 
a year and some months at sea before they returned, and in 
other waters never before tenanted by salmon the same re- 
sult has ensued. This is very strong evidence against the 
two or three months' theory, particularly when the evidence 
supporting that theory was gathered from well-stocked rivers, 
Aa 
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where there could not fail to arise great difSoolties in identi- 
fying the fish upon which experiments had been tried; for 
the uncertainty and difficulty of maricing a parr of tvo 
ounoee, which ia to grow to sixty or seventy times thai 
weight before it can be caught again and identified, can not 
f^l to be very great indeed. However, this is Btill a mool 
queetion, and it has not been as yet satisfactorily determined, 
though it would seem that the soundest and most reliable 
evidence is in favor of the fifteen months' theory*rather tim 
the other. 

When the grilse retoms to the river, it spawns.for the first 
time as a grilse, in which, its third stage of existence, it is p«^ 
fectly distinguishable from the salmon ; for not only we the 
Hoales loose and easily detached, but the fish is more deader 
iuid delicate in shape than the adult salmon, and the tul i>i 
much more forked. Having spavnied,it becomes what is called 
a kelt or foul fish. The flesh is white, and the fish ia ont of 
condition and unwholesooie to eat. It then goes down to the 
" sea by easy stages, and there, by the aid of the healthfiil salt 
waters and plenteous food, it soon recovers its conditioD and 
grows rapidly, of\«n increasing foar or five pounds or more 
. in weight. In the course of a few months (and this pdnt k 
clearly ascertained and settled) it retnnis again to the river, 
but in the mean time it has lost its grilse form and become i 
veritable salmon. The scales now are hard and firm, the fish 
of a hardier, rounder make, the tail has lost its forked sh^ 
and it has reached its fburth and last stage of exietence. 

This change in the form of the fish actually at one time led 
to the belief that salmon and grilse were of a different spe- 
cies, and some few persons stoutly advocated this view ; hot 
the ova of salmon have been found to produce grilse, and 
marked grilse have been retaken as salmon, bo that there are 
not the slightest grounds for such a wild supposition nov; 
and, indeed, the belief always was a very partial one, and con- 
fined to one or two wrong-headed individuals, so that it is 
now entirely exploded. As a salmon, it continues in the same 
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course of exietence ^ntil it is cooked, ordiee of old ^e, or of 
Toonda lud weakness from incesBant fightiDg at the breed- 
iug^irae. It seeks tbe river every year, aa is supposed, though 
this is but assumption, which it is ahnost impossible to prove, 
aod whether it breeds every year or only at intervals it is 
hard to say. The general creed, however, is, that it does 
breed every year, and all that it requires from man is a little 
reasonable forbearance, and better protection at the breeding 
season until it again reaches the sea ; and if it is able to reach 
the higher ranges of spawning-bedB, it will speedily crowd 
our rivers with delicIooB food, and the means of healthfiil and 
magnificent sport In these respects the capacity of Amer- 
ican rivers is second to that of none in the world. Onr riv- 
ers ought to swarm with salmon ; and when we hear of riv- 
ers in England, ridiculously small by comparison with our 
own, yielding their $100,000 a year, and enormous revenues 
be«des, do we not feel it to be a sin and a shame that such 
splendid capabilities as ours shonldbe suffered to "be behind 
them, and to lall into neglect and disuse, and that such im- 
portant resources should be lost to the country and to the 
craisumers throughout the TJziion ? If an American wants 
salmon-fishing, he must go either to Canada or Scotland for 
it, and this is disgraceful We have many good coast and 
estuary fishes, but none equal to the salmon in all respects. 
Is there any reason why we should not have the best, and 
plenty of it F England and France are both putting their 
■hoalders to the wheel. Have we less energy and determin- 
ation than they f 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SALMON. 

PROCESS OF INCFBATIOlf. 

The egg of any fish of the geriut Sahno, before impregna- 
tion with the milt of the male fish, is the color of the yolk of 
a hen's egg, and apparently of abont the same consistency, 
being a mixture of albumen and oil, la this particular the 
egg of the salmon differs from those of the &milies Clt^idce 
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and GadidcE, which appear ae infinitesiiD^l atoms of albnmen, 
enlarging tenfold within an hoar after impregnation, tnnung 
entirely white, and the fish is hatched in a less number of 
hours than it takes of days for the genve Salmo. Incnbatiai 
with all the salmon families ia slow, the egg indicating do 
appreciable increase in size by Jractification ; but, being po^ 
oua, with tubes and globules, scientifically termed mieropj/ief, 
the milt fills them, and they present the appeamnoe of white 
globnles in the egg, as represented by Fig. 1, and enlarged 
like Fig. 2. After the egg has remained in running spring 



Fl". 1. Balmon exg gf natutKl t\ie after fiKUndntlaD. FIfc.t. Salmon «CBniUised,U 
AoYf the veelcTu aod g1oba1«. Fls-B. aalmon ezg In whkb the etabiTO b pe- 
cepdble. Fla. 4. Alevln Jnit hntched, eolarsad, uid (bovids tbe anblHcal nakk. 
Fig. B. Nilonl langtli of the alerln. ■ 

water of temperatures ranging from 40° to 50°, the egg will 
disclose the shape of the embryo salmon io from fifty to pev- 
onty da}rB,* as illustrated by Fig. 3. After the embryo be- 
' comes perceptible, and the eyes tolerably distinct, within a 
few days—say from five to fifteen — the salmon will batch 
into the shape of F^g. 4, as enlai^ed irom the natural sise, in- 
dicated by the length of line. Fig. 6. Suspended to the um- 
bilical cord is a sac containing aliment for the alevin, oa 
which it subsists by absorption from twenty-five to forty 
days, when the tiny creature takes its second form. The egg, 
* Salmon have been hatched In fiflj-flve daTS, and tront in thin<r-6Te daft, 
in irater 5fi° ; bnt Mr. Francis recommends spring water of from 40° to 46°. 
while the Cold Spring trout-ponds at Charleston, N. H. , are ezcelleot hatch' 
ing-woters, and the/ are said to be 60° aftnean tempetMui«. 
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(rtaa the date of fractification to the birth of the fish, varies 
irqia fiO to 120 days, the time required being dependent upon 
the quality and temperatore of the water, with the condition 
of qaiet and shade neceasary to accelerate incubation. 

While the umbilical vesicle is attached to the tiny fish it 
ia called an " alevin" (name borrowed from the French), but 
after ita absorption it is known as a " fry," or " penk." Now 
itscollB along and seeks its food from impercepdble particles, 
ai animaloulw of the stream and the tmy fledglings falling 
to the Bor&ce, or riaing from the bottom to buret from their 
embryotio state and take wing at the top of the stream. Like 



. SiLMoK Fry— a, the natural Ungth. 

tbe young of the &||st~breedB of animals on land, it appears 
morejileliqfite and ll^Wtftble to contend for subaistesce than 
do liose of coarser natures. In Its second form it is not 
MautiAiI, and few would suppose it a young salmon. Its 
transve^ bars are plainly marked, Aid within three months 
after its birth it assumes lighter shades, and carmine spots 
begin to develop, when it become a parr. 
TThis specimen is half the natural length, retaining its natu- 
Jjl fntportions. Iljough only between five and six inches in 
lengii^ the parr, from whidi I made, this copy was taken by me 
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on the fly and hook with which I had that morning brought 
two goodly-eized salmon to gaff. This faot proves the real 
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game of the pet. It ■was all life — a tranBlucent thing of ac- 
tion — having a dark drab back, barred sides, and seven dots 
of carmine on each aide, which were brighter than any burn- 
ished metal or precious stone, and about the size of pigeon- 
shot. It was the most anxious and voracious creature that I 
had ever captured, and so sat'down at onoe on the bank of 
Rattling Run to sketch this liveliest specimen of fish kind 
that I had ever seen.^ During the month of August parr of 
thelset fell and winter's hat«h take their places on the reefe. 
and nip the wings of flies intended for their parents; especial- 
ly is this BO of the part of the shoal intended to visit the sea 
with the next spring freshets. « 

It will be perceived that while this fish has the parr rays, 
or the horizontal bars peculiar to the parr, its head is taking 
better form, the mouth apparently not so large, and the white 
scales are almost beginning to appear; but this parr is not 




A P1.BB FlFTEKN HoNTHB OlD. 

na^ the natmrtU length I proptrlioHt nalmraL 

to visit the sea until it arrives at two years of age or mora 
Those of the ^oal which do not visit the sea until after hav- 
ing spent two autumns in fresh water develop less rapidly 
than do such as visit the sea after spending fifteen months in 
the river. There being no longer a " parr controversy," the 
next specimen, of the same shoal as this one, will illustrate 
the difference in the development of those intended to become 
voyagers on the second spring after their birth. 

This fish, of the same shoal and Age as the parr, is the part 
of the same hatch intended for visiting the sea after remun- 
ing only one summer in the stream of its birth. Katnre,more 
careful than man in protecting the femilies of animal creation, 
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sendg only half the shoal to Bca at a time ; the remaming 
part of the shoal will follow next year, or periiapa a few will 
remain three summera in the river before resorting to marine 
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feeding-gronnds. In the mean time we lose eight of the first 
detachment, which falls back from pool to pool, and descends 
n^ida and falls tail foremost antil it arrives in the eetaary. 
There it faces to the right about and prepares to protect 
itself from the monsters of the deep. For some days, and 
perhaps weeks, it dallies in the lower reaches and estnary, 
feedbg on small caplin, shrimp, and the roe of coarser fish un- 
til its burnished sides form an armor toprotect it against the 
briny deep. Where the marine feeding-grounds of the sal- 
mon are it is impossible to state fix^m indubitable data. Sal- 
mon are sometimes found in soundings off the Isle of Jersey, 
several hundred miles from any salmon river, and yet in Can- 
ada the netters capture all their fishes approaching their riv- 
ers on the north shore of the St. Lawrence from the vest, 
when the sea is at the east. That this genre of fishes, like all 
others habitually visiting fresh-water streams to spawn, re- 
tam and enter the rivers of their birth, is well authenticated, 
' while it has been satisfactorily proven that if scared away 
fiom the flstnary by nets or other unnatural fixtures they 
will enter other rivers. 

In the physical transmutations of the salmon, from the time 
it breaks the egg and hides about in crevices with a part of 
the egg attached to its abdomen, to the time when it inlly 
matures into an adult salmon, there is no form it takes which 
is so graceful and beautiful as that of the grilse, the last stage 
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ehort of the mature salmon. A shoal of them ia like a joy- 
ous ball-party in full coBtam& It lacks the embonpoint of 
the aaliBon ae nmch as the yoiing people of a gay ball-jnxty 
do that of their parents. The grilse — wheo attached to a 
hook-^playa more gayly and with leas judgment than does 
the full-grown salmon, skipping aboat and playing with great 
energy, and never stopping to salk, or, more properly,to study 
the cause of ita grief, nntil it gayly darts up to the gaffer and 
&11b an easy prey, as does the coquette to the practiced skill 
of a heart-thief 




The grilse is the same fish which left its river as a smolt. In 
its ocean pastures, where it has spent one or two winfei^ it has 
doffed tbeclumey guise of pnppyhood, and the top of its head, 
dorsal, and caudalhave become Telrety, while the black beads 
on its gills and upper mandible bi^in to appear. It lacks 
the jetty intensity which the top of the head and stune of the 
fins of the adult salmon disclose, but its white is equal in 
satiny sheen to the salmon of best condition. Its wdght is 
from five to eight pounds, and, having never spawned, it fol- 
lows the salmon up toward the spawning-pools at the head of 
the stream, reaching them toward the end of the spawning 
season ; and after spawning, the next spring, daring its early 
rains, or in winter before, it falls back again over cataract and 
rapid until it gains the estuary, to return to sea, and fatten, 
and enlarge to a veritable salmon. 

Thus the reader may have seen that the fingerling becomes 
the parr, the parr develops scales to cover the bars on its 
ddes and becomes a smolt, goes to sea and returns a grilse, 
then returns to sea and comes back a salmon. 
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I have endeavored to illngtrate tbe marks aod fonns of the 
salmoD in its different stages, concluding that pictorial illns- 
trations from life are more comprehensible than explanations 
in letter-press, especially to the student at angling, who has 
not enjoyed many summers since be first vet a line for sal- 
mon, and heard the beautiful music of the reel, so charmingly 
described by Stoddart : 

"Awbirr! Kwhirr! the saloion'B out 

Far on tha rnshhig rivor ; 
He gtonna ths stream with edge of might, 
And, like a brandiBhed sword of light, 
Rolls plashing o'er the inrgM white, 

A desperate. eadeaTOr! 
Hark to Cha music of the reel ! 

The Stful and the gracing; 
It pants along the breathless nheel, 

MoiT bnrried, aon abating." 
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CHAPTER V. 

PISH PHOPAGATION ASSISTED BT ABT. 

As fish-culture aBsieted by art bae become a business of 
magDitude in France, and in England increased the revenne 
from salmoQ-vaters over a hundred per cent,* and as the 
Northern and Eastern rivers and lakes of the United States 
are well adapted to the rapid increase of the genus Sabno, 
being wooded, shaded, and fed by living springs,! v'hat excuse 
ia there for longer delay in restocking the rivers which used 
to teem with salmon and trout, and stocking anew those 
many waters wherein fishes ofthe^enuAiSoAno would thrive? 
It is' true, the inhabitants of tbe New England States are 
hopefully in earnest, and anxious to stock and protect their 
aalmoD and trout waters, and have appointed a competent 
Fisheries' Commission, including the following gentlemen : 

Maine — Charles G. Atkins, Augusta ; N. W. Foster, East 
Machiss. 

New Sampahire — Hon. H. A. Bellows (chairman), Concord; 
W, A. Sanborn, Weir's, 

Vermont — Pro£ A. D, Hagar, Proctorsville ; Hon, Charies 
Barrett, Grafton. 

MassacAuaeOa — Alfred K. Field, Greenfield ; Theodore Ly- 
man (secretary), Brookline. 

Cotinecticut — H. Woodward, Middletown ; James Rankin, 
Old Saybrook. 

But this question is equally applicable to the State of New 

* The Sshiug renua oTthe Tay in 1852 was less thtm $40,000 ; in 186* i( 
liad riMll to $76,000, and itia jeaz ft is over $100,000. 

t "Let tuj; one look at the map of New England, with its tboarands lake* 
and rivBiB, aod unagine what riches ought to dwell in those ivoten." — N. E. 
Fisheries' Heport. 
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York and the vast West, especially those waters rnnniiig 
northward and eastward, all of which may, with a trifling ex- 
pense, be made alive- with shining shoaU of the mighty Bal- 
mon and the beautiful speckled trout. 

It is also important to assist the propagation of other food- 
Gshes by artificial tneane. Legislatures should appropriate 
Bums for these pressing objects, which not only cheapen 
meats, but add to the variety of food a source of health as 
well as luxury, and so cheapen it as to bring it within the 
means of all. 

Kent in importance to artificial propagation is the puriiy- 
ing of rivers from the numerous pollutions incident to a care- 
less procedure in manufacturing, where poisonous mlneralB, 
tan-bark, sawdust, etc., drain into the streams, instead of be- 
ing conducted away from them or consumed. Commensurate 
in importance with the purification of the rivers are properly- 
constructed fish-passes, to enable a salmon to surmount dams 
and &ll8 to reach their spawning-pools at the heads of streams, 
for without such means procreation can not go forward, and 
of the first stock few may be taken in the same river, but 
the greater number will seek more accessible spawning-beds 
at the heads of other rivers. 

Of the numerous reasons in lavor of artificial propagation, 
the following are not the least important : 

It has been proven by experiment that of salmon not more 
than one in a thousand batched naturally arrive at maturity. 
Of trout, it is probable that double that proportion mature, 
for the present experiment of prop^ating trout and salmon 
side by side in Australia proves that trout thrive best, and 
are what Lord Dundreary would call " the most wobust" 
Bat the ranks of the speckled beaatjes in our trout-streams 
and ponds have been eliminated, and require filling up. lliis 
can not be done without the assistance of art Let us sup- 
pose that a pond which is supplied by streams suitable for 
spawning is stocked with five hundred trout, each of which 
weighs a pound. In the course of one season they will de- 
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posit 260,000 ova. Granting that a considerable poatioti of 
these are hatched, is it ever fonnd that a fiftieth or a haa- 
dredth part of the whole arrive at matmrity ? Far from this 
being the case, the number of trdut will continue almost ^e 
same for years, withoat anj perceptible increafie. The rea- 
son is plain. So soon as the &y are batched, they are exposed 
to the attacks of the parent trout. Within the Iknits of the 
reservoir there is not the remotest chance of their ultimate 
escape. It is true,ifthefiagerlings knew enoi^h, tbey might 
ascend the tributaries of the preserve to shoals where the 
parent trout could not follow ; but they do not know, and 
man, being placed over the kingdoms of inferior animals, 
ahoold preserve them for his own good. Salmon which 
spawn in the natural waters generally go to the heads of 
the streams during the fall flooda and deposit th^ spawn ; 
when the waters subside, the ova is aometimea destroyed by 
being left on dry land. Other fish deposit their spawn and 
cover it on prior beds of ^awn. Others spawn in the cur^ 
rent of the stream, and a freshet carries it down the current 
as food for all the inhabitants below. In other cases the fe- 
male salmon makes her spawning-bed, and deposits and cor* 
ers up the ova, while the male fish is down at t^e foot of the 
pool guarding it from the incursions of an army of water- 
guerrillas. Sometimes the place in the stream selected for 
the spawning-bed is very good while preparing the trenches 
for the spawn, but by the time the spawn is deposited the 
stream has become a torrent, and washra away the ova; and 
yet — just like a headstrong specimen of humanity — if the fe- 
male makes up her mind that she will spawn at a place, the 
rapidity of the fiood of water never daimts her, though the 
swiftness of the current prevents the roe from ever touching 
bottom. Long Island is formed of a net-work tracery of trout- 
streams, and yet there are bat ten establishments for the arti- 
ficial propagation of trout. Some proprietors and the poach- 
ers of the island capture trout in winter to stock ponds which 
are kept for the commercial advantages of letting them to be 
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fished t>7 amateurs with the fly, or the trout are fed, and then 
netted and taken to market. There is no general attention 
paid to the procreation of the speckled beanties. ' Many of 
the hest preaerr^ on the island are depleted of trout by sheer 
neglect. They should divide their ponds, and catch their 
large trout and nee them for stocking subsidiary waters. In 
a word, they should tap their dams with pipes, and conduct 
water into Bpawning-boites. Where their dams are near a 
Foad or tampike, they should- ran the pipes underneath, or 
place their boxes along the embankment of the dam in such 
position as to form a rather swift flow of water throughout 
the tine of boxea Nothing can be more simple or safe. The 
trout hatched in that way should be placed in sm^l ponds, 
each brood by itself, thus necessitating three of these small 
ponds. As each brood arrives at two years of age, it should 
be tnmed into the main preserve, and that preserve should 
be swept annually with a large-meshed net, and all the large 
trout so taken should be transferred to the pond of propaga- 
tion, which should be watched during spawning-time — in 
September, October, and November — and when found ripe 
tor spawning they should be netted, and the roe and milt 
taken from them and laid in the breeding-boxes. 

Before proceeding farther, let me say here that what I may 
state about prop^ating salmon is equally applicable to 
brook trout, for the only difference in the treatment of sal- 
mon and brook trout is fonnd in the fact that treat will al- 
ways prey upon roe and yonng fish— even its own — while 
only the salmon kelt is so unnataral; bat this maternal ob- 
tosenesa is supposed to be acqnired from not returning to 
sea with her brood, and, thus left to the mercy of fresh-water 
insects and the scanty food of the river, she becomes what 
the habitans of Canada call a " meagre," with no more soul 
than a miser. 
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plied from a reservoir bj a pipe running throngh a dry-air 
refrigerator (or through a chest filled whh ice), by which 
modem American invention the temperature may be regu- 
lated at any degree required between freezing and ten de- 
grees below zero. The pipe should be coiled in the refrig- 
erator. 

The aquarium presented above is the one selected by the 
College of France from numerous samples, and it Jias proved 
a succeaa ; but the object of it is more especially for studying 
the eggs during the time of incubation. The water is there- 
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After the roe becomes fractified by the milt, the case of 
grilles, Fig. 2, is placed in the tray,. and then deposited croas- 
wise in the race-way, where the tray is mechanically confined, 
when the ova is emptied on the glass grille, and left for nature 
to do the rest, only seeing that the water continues to form a 
Stream like a natdral brook through the race-way, and that 
the light be never glaring or the temperature of the water 
too high, bearing in mind that there will be several degrees 
of difference between the water at the head and foot of the 
way. 

The grilles should be examined daily, and any addled or 
dead eggs removed irom contact with others. This should 
be done so as not to disturb the other eggs, as great quiet 
during the months of incubation is necessary. 

The following out' represents the implements for removing 
dead egga. 



Fig. 1. TbB Slptum, used tat euminLng the tgn, 3. PLnccn n» plddoe oal dead eggs. 
S. Viae bma wire li>r UUng up dead tggt. 

The siphon is used in France to draw np the dead eggs; 
but, as it generally disturbs so many of the live ones, its gen- 
eral use in fish-cultnre is now confined to examining the eggs, 
while pincers with sharp-pointed nibs are often used for pick- 
ing out the dead eggs ; but Mr. Francis states in bia " Fuh 
Culture" — a small bnt very useful volume — "Some use a 
Bb 
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the double row of boxes, and the other from the bed of the 
rill. The saperficial area of each wab two hundred and forty 
yards, being much too small, ae finally ascertaibed, for the 
hosts of fry with which they were ultimately tenanted 

SBCBBmC THE OTA OF A BAUfON. 

The process by which a salmon is made to exude its roe or 
milt is illustrated by the engraving ; but the abdomen of the 
fish should be kept under water, and a napkin is better than 
the naked hand wherewith to hold the tail It being diffi- 
cult to hold a salmon, three persons are frequently required. 
But what says our authority? 

In order to obtain the spawn in a perfectly mature state, 
the fish were taken from the spawning-bed in the very act of 
its deposition. They were caught with nets at night. When 
taken they were instantly, and without injury, put into an 
oval tub one fourth full of water. So soon as a pair of suita- 
ble fish were captured, the ova from the female was immedi- 
ately discharged into the tub by a gentle pressure of the 
hands from the thoras downward. The milt of the male was 



ejected in a similar manner, and the contents of the tub gen- 
tly stirred with the hand. After the lapse of a minute the 
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continued for several days, and sometimes weeks, by a single 
pair offish. The male trout or male salmon sometimes forces 
lAte female to the spawning-bed before all the ova is sufficient- 
ly matured for deposition.) We then shut down onr upper 
sluice, catch and examine all the fish, and keep in a large 
wooden box all the fish ready for manipulation, returning the 
rest to the dam till we see them beginning to spawn a second 
time, and so on till we get them all spawned. 

We spawn them in a box three feet six inches long, seven 
inches wide, and nine inches deep, with kb mucL.water as will 
cover the fish. We first take the female fish from a lai^e box 
filled with water close at hand, lay her in the little box as she 
swims (that is, her back up), taking her by the tail with the 
right hand, and with the left hand gently press from the neck 
to the vent until you get all the roe exuded. We then pour 
off about half the water, and use tbe male fish the same way, 
mixing the milt with tbe water by the hand. After mixing 
the ova, we have 8 large filter that fits the neck of a bottle, 
water-tight, with a rim of wire ganze two inches deep. We 
then fill the bottle andfilter with water; then, pouring off the 
greater part of the water in the spawn-box, we empty the roe 
and water into the filter. The roe, of eonrse, sinks into the 
bottle ; the water runs off through the wire gauze, and pre- 
vents any of the ova from being spilled. The bottle is mark- 
ed off in divisions, each division holding 800 eggs of an aver- 
age size. By this way we count our roe with little trouble 
that we deposit in our breeding-boxes. In putting the ova 
into the breeding-boxes, I have a tin tube that fills the neck 
of the bottle, tapering to about a half-inch circle at the top. 
This tube I place below the water in the breeding-box, and 
gradually empty the roe into glass jars. Our breeding-boxes 
are two in number, or rather a continaation of one. They 
are laid quite level, so that the water circulates down tbe one 
and up the other. The boxes are made of wood, four inches 
deep, one foot wide, and the length of the two boxes com- 
bined is 135 feet. These boxes are supplied with iramee iu- 
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the abdomen belog in this case also inserted in the water. 
After stirring the contents of the bucket with the hand, the 
water should be poured off and fresh supplied several times 
in succession, until no trace of the milt can be seen, always 
taking care to keep the ova submerged. The spawn may 
then be moved to the hatching-ground or boxes ; for the arti- 
ficial spawning-bed may be made in a ditch, dug for the pur- 
pose, and paved, and supplied through pipes with water, as 
well as in boxes ; but experiments have given the preference 
to boxes, as susceptible of forming thereby a stream more 
equal in flood, volume, and temperature. In the removal of 
the ova for a short distance, it is unimportant in what man- 
ner they are conveyed, so long as they are not much shaken. 
.In transporting ova a great distance, it should be done in 
the winter or spring, placed in tanks lined with sponge and 
swamp-moss, with an aerating pnmp placed in it for frequent- 
ly moving the water, changing it, and exposing it to the air. 
Fecundated ova have been packed in moss by Scth Green and 
sent by mail a thousand miles, and then hatched with vcr}' 
small loss. 
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very good ; cheeseKinrd, &riuaoeouB food, may be mixed and 
all put in solution, and fed to the tiny things throngh a ajt- 
inge ; maggots — called gentles — a bait for sale at all the rod- 
fishing places in Europe, and the larvie and flies of the Beason, 
. form good food after the fish are two months old, 

BTOCKIHO OLD FONDS WITH TBODT. 

Old ponds, even if inhabited by tront, are apt to fill with 
weeds, which grow from all parts of the bottom except the 
channel cut by the creek lowing throngh it; twdifthe stream 
be too small compared with the size of the pond, so that the 
water is not renewed sufficiently often, then the eels, snnfish, 
perch, and pike are apt to accnmulate, to the ultimate exter- 
mination of the trout. It becomes necessary, therefore, before 
stocking an old pond, that the water be drawn off and the 
bottom of the pond thoroughly cleaned. The expense of 
cleaning a pond is partially paid by the manure thus ob- 
tained. Some persons, after cleaning a pond, sow the bottom 
with lime and salt. The creek shonld also be cleaned up to 
its source by sweeping it with small-meshed nets ; but all its 
shades on the margin of the stream, and its hiding-places of 
rocks and stones in the stream, should be left, and pegs or 



pUeB driven into the bottom, leaving the tops of them a foot 
or 80 above the bottom, to prevent poachera from netting the 
pond or stream. The dam may or may not be constructed 
Bo ae to permit the trout to follow down the stream to its 
estuary and return at will This would depend upon agree- 
ment between the different owners of the stream. But when 
_ the stream debouches into a bay or river of salt-water, a tum- 
bling dam offers an inducement to smelt, herring, etc, to 
spawn in the pond, and thus stock it with the best feed pos- 
sible for trout, for those trout which feed on shrimp, smelt, 
spearing, young h^'i^ng, and the roe of fishes are always sn- 
perior to such as feed on worms brought down the stream by 
a freshet. Although one of the principal charms of the trout 
is that he feeds on the flies which swarm on the surface of 
the water, thus enlivening and beautifying the water by 
breaking to the surface and formiifg numerous wakes of large 
circles, and sometimes rising above the snrtace and disclosing 
miniature rainbows of amber and gold, yet there are times 
when he prefers something more snbstantial, and will not 
touch a fly. In this he imitates humanity, which requires 
roast beef, as well as plnm-pndding and omeleUe »<mffi^ So 
the trout requires his pieoe de reaistance of something more 
substantial than flies. 

Dubravius, Dr. Lebault, and many piscatorial professors, 
dwell at great length upon preparing fish-ponds and taking 
care of them. We therefore extract the gist of their advice, 
intermingled with our own, as follows : A pond intended for 
either profit or pleasure should be cleansed once every three 
or four years, especially if large compared with the stream 
by which it is fed, or if sustained by more surface- water than 
of spring-water. It should be druned and lie dry six or 
twelve months, both to kill the water-weeds and the animals 
which feed on trout and its roe. The letting your pond dry 
and sowing oats in the bottom is also good, for it purifies the 
bottom of the pond. 

In reconstructing your pond after draining it, and having 
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made the earth firm where the head of the pond must be,Le- 
bault advisee that you drive in two or three rows of oak or 
elm piles, which Bhould be scorched in the fire or half buroed 
before they be driven in the earth, for being thusMsedit pre- 
serves them much longer fr»m rotting; and having done so, 
lay fagots or bavins of smaller wood between them, and 
then earth between and above them ; and then, having first 
very well rammed them and the earth, use another pile in 
like manner as the first were, and note that the second pile 
is to be of or about the same height that yon intend to make 
your sluice or floodgate, or the vent that you intend shall 
convey the overflowings of your pond, or any flood that shall 
threaten to break the pond dam. Then he advises the plant- 
ing of willows and oders about the dam, and cast in charred 
b^ not far from the side, as also upon the sandy places, in 
order to protect spawning-beds and form hiding-places for 
the small &y. All ponds should contain places of gravel bot- 
tom, and places sandy and shallow, where trout may disport 
themselves and burnish their sides. Fish should also have 
retiring-places, snch as hollow banks, or shelves, or roots of 
trees, to keep them from danger, and to shade them at times 
daring the day in the extreme heat of summer, also from the 
extremity of cold in winter. If too many trees grow about 
your pond, the leaves, falling into the watel^ will impreg- 
nate it and injure the flavor of the iah. Although towering 
trees fijrm too dense a shade, and the foliage is bad for the 
stream, while they yield cover to invite winged game and 
the consequent gunner, yet shooting much about a fish-pre- 
serve is inj uriouB, and I would advise the planting of willow 
and alder to partially shade the stream or pond, and render 
firm the shores. 

Two tront-ponda are more profitable than one of the same 
area as the two, because they may be cleaned alternately, 
and the trout turned into one while the other is under clean- 
ing process. 

In small ponds, or ponds where the small fry of common 
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fiah often form food for treat, Lebaolt advises the feeding of 
troot by throwing into the pond chippingB of bread, curds, 
grains, or the entrails of chickens, or of any bird or beast yon 
kill to feed yourselves. On the score of feeding tnrat in pre- 
serveB, our experience is that they are generally fed too much. 
In ponds where feed is scarce, living but should be thrown 
in, snch as minnows, mammies, shrimp, and all kinds offish 
which natore intended for but by forbidding them ever lo 
become more than three inches in length. But even Uib 
should be done sparingly. We have known several ponds on 
Long Island where the fish died while they were fed smnp- 
tuoufily, and when dead were foand to be in excellent condi- 
tion. We regret to state that some animals endowed wilb 
the exterior semblance of humanity keep trout-ponds, and pre- 
tend that they are waters intended for the prop^tioD of 
trout, when, in reality, they are pounds, or liquid bastile, 
wherein to imprisoD trout until they command a high price 
in Fulton Market. When they get orders for them, they it 
onoe feed them with a hnge raeal of mummies (small ^)i 
and when the trout have gorged themselves so tbat, in saioe 
instances, the tails of the fish which the trout vainly endeav- 
ored to swallow are seen protruding from their moathB, these 
Peter Funks then sweep the pond with a net, and send the 
trout thus stuffed to market, and receive therefor the price 
which healthy trout command. During the past sessoo one 
dollar and a half a pound has frequently been paid for tront 
bought at wholesale. It is said tbat these Peter FankE roh 
the trout-streams of their neighborhoods by means of nets 
during the close season — between the firet of September and 
the first of Mareb — and deposit their stolen gtuna in liqiu^ 
pounds, where they feed them Imtil the market opens, for it 
IS unlawful to catch or sell tront during the close season, ex- 
cept for the purpose of science or the object of propwialion. 
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SECTION BECOND. 
ainbwobth's back and bcksems. 



A. Top of Hue. B. W»ter Lew 

Botkim of Race. 

Tbe Cpper SCTMTi Is represented from the gronnfl-plan, Id order to Bbow the (brm of 
Oe parfcrated botlom. ind tbe ume slter paving It wlcb pebblee, Tbe bottom of 
theKace Is also repreeented from the aame view; but the e(de only of the 'nndBr 
Saeeo Is reprenenlsd. The whoto la augseellTS, (altiug for Indgmsut and actence 



"Hie object of this invention ie to induce tront to spawn where 
the fieb-coltnrist may gather tbe eggs and protect them 
nntil be can transfer them to the batchmg-boxes once or 
twice a week, and it is a valuable step on the road of aqua- 
cufiure toward husbanding all tbe resoarces of a stream. 
Tbe object is to form a race-way of water in a stream of 
moderate flow, and divide this race into three compart- 
ments. Those are the bottom of the race paved with cob- 
ble-stones, E ; a few inches above it, and of the same width, 
is the lower screen or sieve, D ; a few inches above which 
is the upper screen, C. Trout have access to screen C for 
spawning, and as the bottom of it is perforated with holes 
twice as large as a trout's egg, of course the eggs laid on 
it will run through the bottom of the screen and lodge on 
tbe under one, which is perforated with verj small holes 
to drain it, but not pass the eggs. Screen C is divided into 
trays, with handles at the sides for removing them by tbe 
hand ; the bottom is then covered with pebbles, as indi- 
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cated by the upper half of the screen ; the lower, or left 
half, merely reprcBentB the perforated bottom of rint 
Screen D, for catching the fecundated eggs, is the same 
width and length ae C, divided into trays also*for remor- 
ing their con tents conveniently. 
The engraving represents the race from the supply pond half 
way to the outlet of the race into the creek or lower poni 
■ Screen C is open at each end, so that trout from the creek 
below or the pond above may enter freely, it being an ai^ 
tiiicial imitation of a natural epawning-bed. The follov- 
ing is the inventor's description : 

" This race may be built like the races made for the artificial 
impregnation of spawn used by nearly all troufr-breeders to en- 
tice the tront up from the pond to spavra. It can be madf 
of any length from 10 to SO feet, and from 2 to 6 feet wid«, 
accor^ng to the number of t^nt which are to nee it, and tbe 
amount of water for the supply of the pood. It should br 
made with plank sides and bottom, so tight as to keep out sll 
sediment. Paving the bottom nicely with small stones will 
answer. The bottom, whether of plank or stone, must then 
be covered with a half-inch layer of fine, well-washed gravel 
"When one has large trout to spawn in the race the water 
should be 2 inches deep at the upper or supply end, and IS 
inches deep at the lower end where it empties into the pond, 
with a gentle current thronghout its whole length. This will 
give good spawning depth to the water for trout of all asee 
from 6 to 24 inches long. Usually a race 3 feet wide, and 
from 15 to 20 feet long, will be quite sufficient for a pond of 
1000 or 1800 trout 

" The bottom of this race must be covered with fine wire- 
cloth screens, of about 10 meshes to the indi, made of tine 
or galvanized wire, so as not to corrode, and thus injure the 
spawn, ^n wire, i/paitUed, will answer where zinc ctm not 
be obtained. These wire screens must be nailed to woodai 
frames, made of inch-square stuff, the frames to correspond in 
length with the width of the race, and to be as wide an tbe 
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cloth will pennit — Bay 2 feet Strips of three-qnarter-incb 
staff mnBt be nailed to the bottom of the race for the Bcreens 
to real on, in snch a manner that they will be nuBed one quai^ 
ter of as inch above the gravel on the bottom. This ia done 
to give good oiccniatioa to the water under the spawn as 
they fall on to these wire screena. These screens must be 
laid the whole length of the race, side by side, to catch the 
spawn as it is deposited by the parent tront. 

" Now place over these another set of screens made of coarse 
wire-cloth, of aboat two or three meshes to the inch, bo that 
the Bpawn will drop through easily. These screens must be 
nailed on frames of the same length aa the others, but of two- 
inch BtnS) and as wide as the cloth will permit. These screens 
must be strong enough to hold 2 inches of well-washed coarse 
. gravel from three quarters of an inch to 2 inches in diameter. 
They should be so lai^e that there will be interstices between 
the gravel large enough to let the spawn pass down, if neces- 
sary, to the lower screen. The upper screens should have han- 
dles on each end to lift them by, as they will have to be taken 
oalu and replaced every few days during the spawning season. 

" When these two sets of screens are placed the whole length 
of the race, and all is complete, the water will pass over al), 
2 inches deep at the supply end, and IS inches deep at the 
lower end, with a moderate current through the whole race. 
The reader will perceive by the description and digram that 
there is one inch of space between the two screens to hold the 
spawn as they are deposited by the parent trout, with a gen- 
tle carrenl passing over and under them, and that the upper 
screen prevents the spawn from being destroyed by trout 
and insects, so that they are perfectly safe until removed to 
the hatching-box. 

"When the trout is ready to spawn she will enter the race 
from the pond and prepare her nest. This she does by whip- 
ping all the sediment from the gravel vrith her tail, and then 
she whips or digs a hole in the cleansed gravel about 2 inches 
deep, or down to the upper screen, and about 4 inches in di- 
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ameter. Sbe then bends herself down in this hole and. preseeg 
her abdomen on the grsTel, and foroefl out from 100 to MO 
spawn, which fall to the bottom of the hole, and down throi^h 
the upper screen to the lower one. She then passes up the 
nc«, and the male troat attending her comes over the neet 
and spawns, and ejects his milt on the ova ; he then whips the 
water in the hole with his taii, sending the water and milt in 
all directions, so that the milt reaches all the spawn on the 
screen or in the gravel, and, aa they are ripe and ready for 
the milt, impregnates every one of them. As soon as this is 
done the mother tront returns and covers np the ^wn and 
fills the hole, and soon digs another in like manner, and so on 
till she has deposited all her ova, which sometimes takes tvo 
weeha 

" There may be from 20 to 50 trout in the race spawning H 
one time, and all, or nearly all, of the spawn will be fbond 
perfectly impregnated and fully matured, so that they will 
all hatch if taken ont every three days or once a week, and 
placed in hatching-boxes. 

*' To take the spawn from the lower screens, first take oat 
two of the upper screens, with what gravel is upon them; 
then remove the lower ones, and wash the spawn off into ■ 
large pan of water carefully, and replace one set behind yon, 
and then take up one set at a time and place back until ill 
are returned. Should any spa wo remam in the gravel, by 
raising the screen np and down a few times they will dn^ 
down through the interstices. The race most be kept well 
covered during the time of spawning, all persons innst be 
kept away, and the fish disturbed as little as possible. 

" By this method the spawn are all saved, are perfectly ma- 
tured, are all impregnated, and will all hatch ; the yonng vill 
be perfect, few or none will die, as thdr sack-food is ccmpleto, 
and they will be strong and healthy when they commence 
seeking food for themselves. It is much ^ess work to talK 
the spawn than by handling, and no parent trout are losL" 

As salmon and trout spawn along at intervals of several 
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weeks, it is Datnral to infer that all the eggs do not matnre 
at one time. That this is the case has been proveo by the 
officers of French fisheries. About the time when France 
endowed the Institation of Huningue, and when the waters, 
which had fbr many years remained still and dead, all at oilce 
became enlivened by the leaps of trout and the eplashings 
of salmon, the "habitana" regarded the sight as snpemat- 
nral, and an eridence that Heaven was pleased with Napo- 
leon's reign. About this time, when France had first voted 
30,000 francs for the advancement of fish-cnltnre, and then in- 
oieaeed the snm to 80,000, the stndy of all residents along 
salmon-rivers and tront-streams was how to prottire the eggs 
of tront and fecundate them. They read all about Joseph 
R4my's plan, and the result was that all the streams were rob- 
bed of game fishes for procuring eggs to sell to the establish' 
ment at Hnningne. Of course the poor fishes were squeezed to 
death in forcing them to exude immature ova, and the streams 
becoming thereby depeopled, induced the unbelievers in fiah- 
ooltnre to set their feces against the wanton destruction. 
Ihe French government then advertised that it would pur- 
chase no more fecundated ova unless the roe and milt were 
eznded by employes of government. Government agents 
tJwreafker were notified by those who had trout ready to 
i^vu, and the (^enta visited the place, and took the ova 
only which was eznded without pressnre, leaviog the rest to 
restock their streams. Since then, water-farming has been 
ao nnintermptfid success. 

fubkan's satitbai. batchiko-bace. 
At Maspeth, In Kings Connty, which is within or joins the 
metropolitan district of which Xew York City is the centre, 
Mr. William Furman haa been propagating brook trout arti- 
ftcially far the past ten years ; and as he is a gentleman of 
genius, energy, and means, and, withal, an excellent fly-fisher, 
hia devotion to the art of fish-onlture haa been rather for. love 
thaa profit. In his hatching-race there are millioDs of fecnn- 
Cc 
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dated ova far enongh advanced to render their eyes dittin- 
gniflhable, and they are hatching daily, thos proving its per- 
fect adaptability to the objects intended of hatching and pro- 
tecting the ^gs. It differs from that of Mr. .AJnaworth in 
having but one race, with perforated bottom of dnc, with 
three holes to the inch. He bottom is covered vith pebbles, 
and«acceaaible to the trout from his pond during the spawn- 
ing season, vhen may be frequently seen a dosen pain of 
spawners at a time, llie water flows gently down the race, 
and the apawnera keep it constantly agitated thronghont the 
spawning season, so that the fecundated ova falls through the 
perforated z^ bottom to the bottom of the stream, wiuch ib 
made of sand and gravel, on which the eggs hatch. 

It will be perceived that this race differs frx>m the Ains- 
worth one, which has two perforated races or troughs above 
the bottom, from the lower one of which the fecundated e^ 
are removed to hatohing-boxes, while the Farman race cw 
sists of but one perforated race or trough, from which tbc 
eggs fall to the bottom, and remain during the p^odof in- 
onbation, or until hatched. 

I have not deemed it necessary to illustrate the form of 
the Funnan race, as it is similar to the Ainsworth one, ooly 
it has but one screen, and the bottom is not formed of moTft- 
ble trays, but the e^s drop to the bottom of the Btreun, 
where they hatch aa in a natural stream, only that they ue 
protected from destroction by their parents or other lamilin 
of the finny race, which have no access to the compartmoit 
of the stream 

These imitations of the natural stream and apawning-bed! 
are the latest invention in American fish-culture. Thos bz 
they have proved successful, and promise to reader nnneces- 
sary the artificial fecundation by handling the qiawnet mA 
milter for foroing exudation of the seed. "nieBe plans ^ 
plify artificial fish-breeding, and promise to prove a greater 
improvement on the French grilles and hatching-trays thu> 
were the latter upon the troughs vrith wire-cloth ends piaeed 
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in streaniB to hatch the fecundated ova hj Lieut Jacobi or 
Joseph Remy. Measra. FormaB and Aiiuworth being both 
gentlemen of leisure, vho devote their time to fish-cnltore 
pro bonopubUco and for their love of the snbject, much ben- 
efit may therefore be reasonably expected from their experi- 
moits in water-forming. 

** OBNBBAL DrBBCnOHB," BT SBTH GBXBN. 

For the general management in propagating salmon and 
trout, and the transportation of feonndated ova and the ale- 
vins, the following advice, founded upon sucoessful experi- 
ment and entirely reliable, may be read with interest by 
those who are about to commenoo fish-culture by artificial 



" Build your ponds acoording to the amount of water you 
have. If yoo have but little, build small The water should 
be changed every 24 or 48 hours, and the oftener it changes 
the better. The trout can be very plenty if they have suffi- 
dent fresh water and food. 

" I can send ova a fifty days' journey packed in a box with 
moss. I place the moss in a tin pail, filled with sawdust, so 
that the spawn will not feel the changes of heat and cold. 

"IHre<aion» for handling the impawn. — ^Pick the moss eare- 
fiUly off &om the top of the spawn. Then put the box in a 
pan of water and turn it nearly bottom-side up, uid pick the 
moss out very carefnlly. The spawn will sink to the bottom, 
and yoti can pick the moss out of the paa If there is a little 
left it will do no harm. Then pour the spawn in your hatch- 
ing-trough by holding the edge of your pan under water, and 
'place* them, without touching the spawn, by agitating the 
water with the bearded end of a feather. The dead spawn 
will tarn a milk-white color, and should be picked out Your 
trough should be so arranged that the water will mn in it 
aboat twelve feet per minute. . The water should be filtered 
by ninning through gravel or cloth screens, to prevent the 
sediment from reaching the spawn. I run about one inch of 
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water over my apawn, and if any sedimeiit gete on them ftucl 
is allowed to remain there long, it will Barely kill them. Ke- 
move all sediment with the bearded end of a quill by agita- 
ting the water, without touching the spawn. 

" Large ponds with bat little water get too warm in sum- 
mer and too cold in winter for trout to do welL It is detri- 
mental to have any other fish with trout. Any kind of fish 
or fish-epawn is good for feed. The young should be fed 
twice per day, very slowly ; if fed flist, the feoA sinks and be- 
fools the trough, and the trout will fdcken and di& If fbd 
regulu'Iy, imd the trough kept clean, with a good change of 
water, and not kept too tbiok, they will live and do welL If 
neglected, they will surely die. 

" What is Death to ^Koen. — ^The sun, sediment, rats, mice, 
snalla, crawfiBfa, and many water insectB. 

"My troughs are 26 feet long and 16 inches wide. l%e 
water that feeda each trough would go through a half-inch 
hole with a three'inch head. Use fine gravel that has no iron 
rust is it. My troughs are three inches higher at the head:. 
Tite- ave^^e teniperatore of the water is 46"^ and the fish 
hatch in 70 days. Bvery degree oolder or warmer will make 
abont six days diderence in hatching. Trout hatohthe soon- 
eat in warm water. The sack on their bellies Bustains them 
for 40 or 45 days after hatching ; then they need food. 

" When the fish are hatched, raise the water in the troughs 
about four or fire inches by patting on a piece of board of 
that width on every cross-piece, thus keeping the fish sepa- 
rate — abont an eqaal namber in each square. If yon have 
small streams of shallow water near the head of yonr pond, 
pat a few in a place in the stream and pond, and they will 
take care of themselves better than you can. ■ The object of 
distributing them is that they will get more food. All old 
streams and ponds have plenty of food for small trout and 
large, which you will find by exauiihing the moss, stioks, and 
stones in your ponds and streams, as ^ey are fiill of water- 
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" Tb€ fish, ftfter hatchiug, sboold be fed twice duly for two 
or three months, then once a day — the grown fish once a day 
or oftcDer. For the yooog fish, liver should be aciaped and 
chopped very fine, and mixed with water, to give it aboat the 
oonsiBtency of dotted blood. Toss this to the fish a little at 
a time, eo that they can catch and devour it before it reaches 
the bottom of the troagh ; no more should be given thtm the 
fiah will eat, becanse if any is left it will settle on the bottom 
and foul the water, and the fish will sicken and die. The fish 
may be fed on curds, ^ah offid, or other animal matter, pro- 
vided it be small enough for them to swallow." 

BVBBT rABHBB SHOCID HAVX A TBOCT FBEBBEVB. 

From a perusal of the foregoing ds^criptiona for breeding 
salmon and trout by the most celebrated and sncoeesful fiah- 
cnhnrists, it will be perceived that they do not differ much 
ia the modut (^>erandi. 2f early every &rmer has a spring 
* on his place yielding surplus water sufSoient to hatch trout 
in boxes. If he does not wish to go to much expense in 
erecting a dam to form a preserve, he might at least hatch 
the trout in boxes and sell them, for they are as ready sale as , 
any product of a &Em. Mr. Ainsworth, of Bloomfield, K. Y., 
Bud : *' The original stock (of trout) was put in my pond, con- 
taining 61 square rods of ground, 14 feet deep, supplied with 
springs, three years ago, 1400 in number, age from 1 to 4 
years. They weigh now from 1 to 3 pounds each. They are 
about as tame as kittens — come at call, and show themselves 
clear out of water in their haste for food by the five hundred 
at a time, and some take it out of a spoon six inches above 
die water. Think of seeing five hundred trout all at Uie 
same instant, weighing f^ml to 3 pounds, and from 12 to 48 
inches long I" 

A two-ponnd trout will Aimish about 8000 spawn, smaller 
ones 1ms in proportion. They commence spawning when one 
year old. 

In this way they can be bcreased and grown to any ex- 
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tent, and all the poods and streams in the coontry Btock«dto 
overflowing. 

We conclude with the statement of both hope and confi- 
dence that the reader wilt find fish-breeding in boxes so sim- 
ple and sure that he will at once prepare to engage in ^^ 
interesting and profitable occupation. 

GSNX&AI. OBSBBTATIOKB. 

Upon the breeding-times of different fishes, and th^r re- 
Borts at certain seasons in the year to bibefnatc, there is no 
fixed data. We know that eels spawn in salt waters if thej 
hare access to tbem, and visit fresh waters to reoaperate mi 
fiUten. On the Other hand, salmon seek the heads of riven 
to spawn, and resort to unknown marine pastures to gain 
strength and tatten. 

Most white-meated fishes spawn in the spring, yet the fisli 
known as the whU^k spawns in early autumn. AU mem- ^ 
bers of the genua Sabno spawn in autumn. 

The striped baas, with which our anglers on the rivers en- 
tering the coast are as fiuniliar as with any other game fish, 
spawns at indefinite periods. It is known that m tiie Cbesi- 
peake Bay it spawns in spring ; that in the estuaries sod 
bays near New York and along the coaat of Long Island ii 
begins spawning in April and continues until July. 1^ Ule 
Judge Morris and myself were once trolling in Hell Gate u 
September, and suspecting that a striped bass which we had 
taken contained ova in an advanced stage, we had the fish 
eviscerated, when the ova was discovered to be nearly ms- 
ture. Striped baas taken in the Vineyard Sonnd in antiinm 
are frequently found to be big with roe nearly ready to drop. 
These &cts present questions for solution by ichthyologista 
Do striped bass — like the hens — continne laying for severs' 
months? Or do they lay twice a year — spring and fall! 

Both the fionnder and plaice, or flake, epawn in wint^' 
Smelt spawn at intervals from February until April 
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CHAPTER VI 

aALHON-PASSES, LADDEBS, ETC. 

Aviiro studied ancient aquacnlture 
and fiah-cnlture, and examined the 
modus operandi for Tater'&rming, 
with ita profits a thousand - fold 
greater than thoae &om cultiyating 
the soil, the reader will have ar- 
rived at the threshold of an im- 
provement as necessary as are all 
the previously-named operations. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions of the day in reference to the 
freah-wat^r fisheries of the United 
States — especially to those devoted 
to the propagation of salmon and 
i tront — is how to expand and devel- 

""' op them to the greatest ext^t, so 

as to interfere as little as possible 
^ with existing arrangements as to 
mills and proprietary rights. That 
the salmon ^ould breed, it is ab- 
solutely indispensable that it should be able to reach the 
heights and shallow portions of rivers, which alone aSbrd 
suitable gravel-beds for the operation of depodting the ova 
and rearing the young. If it can not get to these, the breed 
of salmon is soon extinguished, and this has been the cause 
of its extinction in ninety-nine rivers ont of every hundred. 
Mill-dams, those terrible enemies to the salmon, are the prin- 
cipal ofiendere in this respect. Commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests being almost too strong for the salmon, the 
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question which has been agitating the minds of the most en- 
lightened pweicidturiata of the age for yean has been, Hov 
Te can beet contrive that the fish shall have a free pusiige 
up the rivers, in order to continue its species without an; low 
of water'power or profits on the part of the mill-ownen ! If 
we can show th^n that this is poaeible, we have a utml 
right to compel those who have blocked up our riven fif 
their own profit to give the fish a firee passage w a pablic 
benefit. The very best passive through a dam U an op«i 
run by means of a good wide pass in the centre of the dam, 
or, at any rate, in suoh part of it as will easily be found by 
tlie salmon, in showers, when the water-power ie geoeraUy 
more than enough for the requirements of the mill and &c- 
tory. Here can be no great difficulty about this (proper re- 
gard, of course, being paid to the stability of the dun), ei- 
cept on rivers where the power is at all deficient, when oa- 
trivances, such as ladders, etc., etc, are needed to prevent the 
waste of any of the water-power. It is true that sabnon cao 
jump np a &I1 of considerable height. Indeed, salmon hsve 
been known to partly jump and partly swim up falls of 1^ 
or twelve feet in height, and even much more; bat the ca- 
pability requires certain conditions for its performance, and 
chief of alt these is a good deep pool at the foot of the tsU 
or dam as a starting-place, and the more arched or slsnUng 
oat of the perpendicular the &II is, the easier the salmon vill 
surmount it. It used formerly to be supposed that a sabnaD 
jumped out of the water in the way that mites ate seen to 
jump in a rotten cheese, viz., by putting the tail to diemontli, 
and then, by the exertion of a sudden efiTort of muscular ei- 
pansion, forcing its broad tail to act upon the water bo as W 
shoot the fish ahead. This is now known to be &lladons,u 
it is seen that the salmon is quite powerless to leap any dun 
when the waters at the foot of the dam are shallow; >adi< 
is known that salmon leap like all other animals (eicep* 
cheese-mites), viz., by acquiring the utmost attainable Te)o^ 
ity by means of a run, and then, by a sudden and powerfiJ 
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apring, giving the impetus. This spring must be made, of 
conree, hy the assistance of every fin that can aid it, but chief- 
ly by a strong stroke of the taiL Unfortoiiately, hovever, 
the majority of mill-dams are so spread ont across rivers 
that the water runs over them in the thinnest possible sheet, 
and the soundneHs of the dam requires a foundation on the 
lower &ce. This foundation is assisted and protected by a 
wooden sheathing called the apron, and this is placed as nsai* 
the surface of the water as possible, and extends down stream 
for fifteeo or twenty feet below the dam, so that the under- 
standing of the dam may not be undermined; and thus it 
constantly occnrs that while the pool below the dam is of 
great depth and capacity, yet it only forms a sort of reservoir 
for the fish, which the owner of the dam catches at his lei- 
sure, the fish being unable to approach the dam even so as to 
swim or pass over it ; and a dam of this sort, if only three or 
four feet high, would be as impassable to salmon as if it were 
four times that height. A salmon will scull up a pretty swift 
stream that does not perhaps cover his back, so long as his 
tail and pectoral fins, which are the propelling power, are im- 
mersed,* provided in such waters he is not oalled upon to 
make a perpendicular jump. This he can not do without a 
run to start him. In considerable depths, for a short space, 
a salmon can force his way through extremely rapid and 
heavy waters, but there are limits to this capability; and Me 
difficu&y which piacicuUurists labor une^er is the aacertaining 
what weight or rapidity o/vxaUr a s*Ar'Mir\ can itetn. Some 
salinon,ofcourBe, can stem a stronger torrent than others, but 
the problem must be taken as applicable to the weakest fish, 
not the strongest, inasmuch as the object is chiefly to per- 
mit the passage of female fish very heavily laden with ova. 
A female fish, full of eggs, carries something like a fourth of 
its own entire weight in that commodity, and unkaa mch^th 

* Tho tail it the most important orgnn in thie proceeding, the fins being 
nsed cUefl]' fbr balancing and steering the Gah, though they all ^d propol- 
■iCm m immnial occaaioni calling for gteKt and sadden etTort. 
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Salmon Lbaps. 

the mill-power; but npoD large rivere the plan is impracti- 
cable. The same principle can be applied to a paBs which is 
imperfect, and it has been ftrnnd to answer. A curving pier 
has been built out from the dam below, eo that the water 
foiling over the dam ia thrown back by it, and thongb it is 
open at one end, yet it paaees far enough across the bed of 
the river just below the fall to so raise the water that fish 
get a start to leap the dam. To increase the depth of water 
between this pier and the dam, a lai^ beam of wood, in slant- 
ing direction from the top of the dam to the pier, conducts a 
wide sheet of water from the top of the dam to between the 
dam and the pier. This method for a ^ealraon-leap can not 
injure the water-power. In all cases, the importance of such 
vital means of assistance to the salmon requires that the arch- 
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BlXLIHADABE S&LXOM-PAES. 

A.FMaa[Dim. KBotraoeeto thi Ladder, msIIt ftiand. C.Itmtbis-poolotmm 
one to two feet depth. D. Eitt from Ladder ibove tlie Ml. 

The steps in the ladder extend three fourths its width, leav- 
ing the stream and eddies represented. This sketch illus- 
trates a very important principle, which can be varied at 
pleaeare. The gradient of a salmon-ladder should really not 
be less than 1 in or 10, and 1 in 12 is better stilL The 
ohiunberB between the steps are greatly improved if the bot- 
tom — instead of being all upon the same slope as the gen- 
eral gradient of the ladder — is broken into steps, so that the 
water is deeper immediately behmd the steps, or little steps 
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The Slioo SALiion-arkiBa. 

These staira, of heavy timbers and masoD-work, are intend- 
ed to aeeist sahnon and trout up small natural falls or dams, 
and for such object are highly succeeaful. A dam may be 
neceBSary across the stream a few rods below, so as to deepen 
the water below the fall, and give the fish a swimming start. 
The height of this snb-dam shonld be three feet, and the 
whole work well considered, and designed with much atten- 
tion to the gradient, depth of water, and place for the foot of 
the ladder. 

The most important American ladder is the one adopted 
by the Dominion of Canada, a sketch of which will be fonnd 
on the following page. 
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Hub paBB is bnilt into the dam, and constructed of heavy 
timberB filled in .with atone, or all of Bolid masonry. It is in- 
tended to be strong enough to resist and break np the acres 
of thick ice, and toprevent the huge trees swept down the 
stream by the spring freshets from injuring any material part 
of the structure, which is so strongly erected, and of such 
heavy; material, and imbedded bo firmly, as to strengthen the 
dam of which it forms bo important a part. 

Fig. 6 is the ground plan, and 7 the side elevation, with 
dotted line showing the bed of the pass, and with the ends of 
the steps indicated by 8 and 9. 

The whole subject of passes and ladders is of extreme im- 
portance to oar fisheries, and it is one which calls for the 
closest, most patient, and most scientific investigation ; for if 
fish are not allowed to reach their breeding-places, it is use- 
less to look for salmon ; and the difficulty is how to deal with 
the vested rights of mill-dams, etc, so as not to arouse the 
opposition of the manofacturing eections. 

The following account of fordgn experience tells with 
equal force in America : . 

"I watched the fiah with a race-glass for someden minutes 
, before disturbing them, anxious to observe what Kature was 
teaching me. There is a very deep pool at the point where 
the waterfall joins the lower level of the water. The fish 
came out of this pool into the air with the velocity of an ar- 
row ; they gave no warning or notice of their intentions, but 
up they came, u)d darted oiit of the surface of the water with 
a sudden rush, like rockets let loose irom the darkness of the 
night into the space above. When they-first appeared in the 
lur their tails were going with the velocity of a watch-spring 
joat broken, and the whole body, sparkling as though they 
bad been enameled, was quivering with the exertion. They 
looked as much like flyiug-fish as ever I saw any thing in my 
life. As they ascended their tails left off quivering, for these 
tails were machines made to act on water, and not wings to 
act on air. Their conme was somewhat trajectory in form, 
Dd 
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should be prevented from running ap a stream beyond a cer- 
tain point ; hence the following screen is intended to prevent 
(hem from leaping a small cascade. 



The Horizohtu. Sokbem. 

This may be constrncted of horizontal bars placed three 
inches apart, instead of lattice-work ; or it may be of copper 




The Ccbbent Whbbi- 



ThU wheel will prevent fisb from passing up stream, while 
the horizontal screen allows the passage of floating food. 

Concluding that enongh information has been laid before 
the student for enabling him to begin fish-farming and pnr- 
ane it with success, I will therefore proceed to another topic. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
A GLIMPSE OF ICHTHYOLOGY. 

sirsEs at the sciences are 
generally worse than 
Huperfluons, and to 
"drink deep or taste 
not" is the true ad- 
vice ; hnt the angler 
, and the general fisher- 
man may find it an 
advantage to know 
enough of ichthyolo- 
gy to qualify them for 
correctly describing 
^_ _ _ , the fish they catch, 

and it is for this ob- 
ject that the following "glimpse" is submitted. The speci- 
men of the pike-perch, being the fish known in Ohio and 
some other states of the West as the salmon, is presented for 
teaching the names of fins. 



The Common Pi 



In describing a fish, the size, form, and color are given — 
the number, character, and position of the fins — and fre- 



but about one fifth of the whole number inhabit fresh-water 
streams, or occaaiooally ascend them from the sea. 




The several speciea of the Pilotfish, of which so many cn- 
rioDs stories have been told, also belong to the Mackerel fam- 
ily. The ancient naturalists asserted that the common pilot- 
fish, which is a pretty little fish about a foot in length, joins 
company with the tempest-tossed bark of the anxious mar- 
iner, indicates to him his nearest course to land, and leaves 
him as soon as it has falfilled this kind ofSce. 

Others, with much reason, deny this assertion, and allege 
that the pilot, like the shark, follows vessels for the purpose 
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_.-^ , -—.,_. „. .. Dolphin of the Ancler , „ „j .-^ 

-Aih. Ltptdomu argyrmt. e, Wolf-Dib (■ flghdng cBantcte-, be- 
Ijof Uia OoblesX^narrhfeJiiM Ii^hu. T. FtaUag FT(^I<^Mf<»' 

daring its entire voyage of eighty days from Alexandria, in 
the Mediterranean, to Ptymonth. 

It is a carrent opinion among Bailors that this fish acts a 
pilot's part to the shark, and accompanies and beftiends it as 



Thb PiLOI-nsB. — Naucralei dnetor. 
opportunity offers; and certainly there is a great amount of 
evidence which goes to show that there is something very 
mnch like a confiding fiuniliarity between these two compan- 
ions of the weary mariner. Nnmeroos well-authenticat«o 
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caseB like that which we quote from Cnvier, respecting tht 
habits of thia fish, might be given. 

With the ancients, however, as deBcribed by their poets, 
this little fish was the fcuthflil companion of the whale in- 
Rtead of the shark ; and Oppian thas alludes to the services 
which these pigmy pilots render to their unwieldy associates : 

" Bold in the fnmt the little pilot glides, 
Avertl each danger, aveiy motion gnides ; - 
With grateM joy the willing whales attend, 
Obaerve the leader, and revere the friend. 
Where'er the little guardian leadi the way, 
The bulky tyrants doabt not to obey. 
Implicit tmst repose in hita alone, 
And bear and see with senses not their own." 

When, and on what gronnds, the misunderstanding of the 
pilot with his " fat friend" took place, history fails to inform 
us; bat that he is now the ally of the dreaded shark, whiofa 
he escorts in safety through every sea, is matter of general 
notoriety and almost daily observation. 

In addition to the foregoing spike or spine rayed fishes, 
many others of them among the food-fishes and those for the 
angle will be found described in another part of the book, 
ander the names of the fishes. 
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Varieties for Bait ahd Fly. 



>u Flfilig-aib, ExoeOu* ToUlatu. 



•HI) TiouT Fahii-t.— 1. WhIWflih of the Lakes, Ongomi* alba*. %■ Canmuni 

Jmoii,SiilTiKijiiJar. I.NewYoABrooli'TnmUBalmo/mtinaU: liTiontlet. 
il Lake TroDt of Xniope, Satau/tna. 



JLiDXDBIGS IN JJIBOUIBES. 
THK FLATFISH FAHILT. (PleurOflSCtidcs.) 



FuTTiBH FuHi-i.— 1. The Tarbot, nhnrnbtu viaxi-nKU. S. Oblong Flonnder, Ffatetu 
otlanga. S. Ths Plilcv. Platata vutnaria (Eltullu tn form to the RitM/, Dab of out 
couta). 4 Tbellii]ibuI,fiippog!pMn« lu^oHi. S. Commoa Sole, SoUa vuifforli. 

The turbot of Europe is regarded ae the aldennaDic fieb, 
answering to oar eheepshead. Both the Bole and turhot are 
great delicacies, and even luxuries. Boiled sole, served in a 
napkin on a hot plate, with cauliflower as a vegetable, and 
rresh drawn-butter, ib not easiFy refused by the moat pam- 
pered epicure. These fishes are generally taken with the 
hand-line and with the deep-sea casting-net The meat of 
the sole is very white, and the taste pure and of delicate fla- 
vor. It is said to feed in deep waters along chalk clifls. 

Fishes 2 and 3 are the common flounder and the fluke. The 
lower jaw of the flounder is on the right side of the head, and 
that of the fluke on the left side. These are among the first 
biting fishes of the eariy spring season in most of the estua- 
ries on the Atlantic coast. They are excellent fishes, but 
not sufficiently known or appreciated by epicures. 

Until within the past ten years, it was supposed that nei- 
ther the turbot nor the sole inhabited paters along the Atlan- 



Bottom DENizEire. 



Kns nA< ruiiLT. — I- vuiDmuD I'orpeao, ^wp«a0 wugaru. u. auL 
TViipim AiMrlE. S. Thornback Bar, ituJn dswdi. 4,ABgeVflib,o 
UuiBvriiu. B. Eagle Baj, or Whip B>7.'J'i'JMa'<'<>9>"'^ 



Tu CxTTUH FAIIII.T.— 1. Brown Cattib, Pimiloita jHiUui. £. Common Cstflih, or 
Borued Poat, fSmeJoilui coliw 

The Catfish family embraces the numerons &esh-water fiBh 
iriiich are known in this country by the commoD names of 
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retam homeward from vieitiDg a patient, when a anmmer 
shower reminded him that it wonld sharpen the appetite of 
the 'boUheadB in the river which he was approaching, and he 
therefore reined np under a shed near the river, hitched hiB 
horee, cnt an ash pole, found a line armed with a hook and 
sinker in his pocket, dug some angle-worme, and forthwith 
went a-fishing. 

Tliere was a pant moored at the shore, and, leaving it an- 
chored to the side of the stream, he stepped into it and be> 
gan to fish. The bnllheads put in an appearance immediate- 
ly, bo that within half an hour he had taken some two dozen 
fish, and aa fast as he took them lie cast them on the giaeay 
bank of the shore. Having a pretty good mesa, he cat a 
switch and went to string them, when not one was to be 
found. This surprised the doctor, and he at once concluded 
h) solve the mystery, and so commenced fishing i^ain, and 
throwing the fish on the shore as he had before done, but 
keeping a sly watch of them. After he oast the fourth one, 
a lai^ bullfrog leaped from the water, took hold of a ball- 
head, and rolled into the water with it ; leaping out imme- 
diately, and taking another fish, he rolled in as before, and so 
continued until he had returned the four to the water/ The 
doctor continued fishing, and as fast as he had cast three or 
four fish on shore, the bullfrog returned and helped them 
back into the river. 

As Dr. White is an educated gentleman who enjoys the 
confidence of a very wide profeasional and intellectual con- 
nesion, I feel assured of the truth of the foregoing incident, 
and therefore report the case for Professor Agassiz or some 
other nataralist, with the view to a learned decision on the 
nature of the link which connects the bullhead and frog. 

The bullfrog could not have helped the bnllheads back to 
the stream to feed on them, for the spiked dorsal and pecto- 
rals of the latter forbid it. Even the pike — the most vora- 
ciouB firesh- water fish in the world, excepting the aUurcB, 
which is a species of catfish — is deterred &om the attempt. 
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The important question for the naturalist is, Why did the 
bull&og help the bullhead? Does the celestial quality of 
charity influence the lower strata of vertebrates ? 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE COMMON EEL. 

This apode is too common in both the salt-water estuaries, 
and in the fresh waters throughout America, to require a mi- 
nute description. Though many fishes come into fresh wa- 
ters to spawn, the eel spawns in salt water when it can get 
to it, going down stream in autumn, and returning in spring. 
It is a bottom fish, and winters in the mud at the bottom of 
eddies or shallow still waters in streams, where the fieher poles 
bis boat along with the handle of an eel-spear, and jabs right 



Tub Common Eel. — Angmlla. 

and left in the mud, frequently impaling the writhing fi^ 
The silver eel at the mouths of the trout-brooks on Long Isl- 
and is a great luxury when either fried hard or made into a 
stew. It is regarded aa so great a dish at Vandewater's, at 
South Oyster Bay, as to be preferred to a trout in the trouting 
seasoo. In skinning the eel and drawing it, cut deeply each 
side of the backbone, and irom the vent, Beveral inches down- 
ward, cut oS all the part which appears to be a receptacle of 
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clotted blood. Tsrrel mformB na'that "the London market 
is pTinoipally supplied from Holland bj Datch fishermeD." 
The cultivation of eels and lampreyB is hot rendered very 
remunerative in Italy and in some parts of Germany. The 
average weight of each is from one to three pounds, but they 
have been known to attain to fifteen pounds' weight. 

TBS I.AHPBET. 

A member of the PetromyzidcB family, constituting the sec- 
tion oyclostomi of the " Rdgne Animal,'' distinguished by an 
imperfectly developed skeleton and want of pectoral and ven- 
tral fine, combined with an eel-like form of body. The month 
is circular, consistiDg of a cartilaginous zing formed by sol- 
dering together the palatine and nlandibular bones. The 
brancbiie, instead of being pectinated, are purse-shaped, and 
open externally by several apertures. 



The Lampret. — Petramyzon aarinui. 

The lamprey is snppoaed to be the lowest of the vertebrate 
animals. They are usually two feet in length, and the en- 
graving is a fac-simile of them. Having no awimming-blad- 
der, and being also without pectoral fins, they nsnally swim 
near the bottom ; and, to save themselves from the constant 
mnscnlar exertion which is necessary to prevent them from 
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pounds prepared for their reception. They are then salted, 
«ome smoked, some roasted and salted, while the markets of 
Milan, Verona, Padna, Venice, and other dtiee are supplied 
with fre^ onea. Hie same conld be done along a hundred 
rivers on the Atlantic coast; but we do not yet realize the 
acaroity of fish. 

QCKEB 71BHB8. 

The estnary catfish is an oviparoos abdominal, and one of 
the recent visitaots to oar coasts and estnaries from the Ba- 
hama Banks. The first rays of the dorsal and pectoral fins 
are rigid; second dorsal adipose; head broad, and depressed 
on the top, with small catfish eyes placed far apart ; long an- 
teniue ; two distinct nostrils at end of nose, with ear-vents at 
the side, below the eyes. It is without scales, and its blue 
back mellows to pink sides and white abdomen. Its colors 
and brilliant sheen are like the Spanish mackerel's, without 
its spot& It is leather-monthed, and the mouth small, armed 
with a onshiOD of fine, needle-pointed teeth ronnd the borders 
of both jaws, showing that it may forage on Crustacea and 
the inhabitants of the waters generally. An individual 20 
inches long weighed scant two pounds, and it seldom attains 
to a greater weight than ten pounds ; and, from its great del- 
icacy, it resembl& both the lady-cat of the Missouri River 
and the Spanish mackerel of the Atlantic coast. Though 
generally captured in fykes, it is a bottom-biter to the angle, 
with menhaden or sheddererab baits. 

The ailnre is a native of the River Danube, and, from the 
high esteem in which it is held thronghout Europe as a table 
luxury, acclimatizers and pieciculturiita have introduced it 
into most of the waters of Glermany, some of France, and a 
few of England. Bertram, in his " Treasures of the Sea," 
says of the Siiurua glanis that its character is rather nndcr 
a clond, as its capacious maw has been stud to contain the 
arm and shoulder of a man ; and from the immense weight 
to which it attams, of from 200 lbs. to 300 lbs., and the 
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The Salho Hucho, or the kitchen, is a. very voracioas fish, 
and would do well in our WeBtern rivers. It can be import- 
ed from Huningue. It affords good sport to the angler. 

The Mountain Mttu-bt is said by Mr. Francis to be " one 
of the most delicious edibles to be found among fish." It in- 
habits rapid Btreajus, grows to the weight of two or three 
pounds, is fished for with light tackle, and is rapturous sport 
for the angler. It is abundant in Jamaica, and the Streams 
of the Southern States may easily be stocked with it. 

The Scandinavian Chabb is a delicious fish of from three 
to. five pounds' weight, is fine game for the fiy, and might be 
successfully introduced into the waters of the Korthem and 
Eastern States. 

Ohbrb Chxvalieb. — This is regarded as the most rare Eu- 
ropean fish delicacy. It is found in the Lake of Geneva and 
many other waters of Switzerland, Its eggs commanding a 
cent each at the fish-cultural establishment of Huningue, in 
France. This fish, of the genua Salmo, and running from 
eight to twelve pounds in weight, may be acclimatized, and 
all the Northern waters in America readily stocked with it. 
So with the Salmo vmbla and the salvalinus. They are rath- 
er more nearly related to the families of salmon and trout 
than are the charr, and from what I have heard of the Moose- 
head Lake trout, I should not be surprised to learn that it is 



The Gbayuno, — This fish afibrds the fiy-fisher as great a 
treat as any fish belonging to the family of the genita Salmo, 
provided it be fished for with delicate fly-tackle. It usually 
ranges irom fifteen to twenty-five inches in length, and from 
two to four pounds in weight. The rivers of New England 
and New York might be readily stocked with this white- 
meated luxury. 

A few rivers and lakes south of the St Lawrence— emi- 
nently those inhabited by pike, pickerel, perch, and the fresh- 
water families of bass — might be economically stocked with 
MASKraoKQ^ which is the head of the genus E«ox as well in 
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COOKERY ADAPTED TO THE RESOURCES OF SPORTSMEN 
IN THE WILDERNESS OB ON THE WAVE. 

;''-' ' Jl^^fk'^^^^^^ "* ^^^ wildemesB is a 

\[ [ ' ' " ' 'm¥^ ^'S^ ^rt. It is not sup- 
posed that these simple di- 
rections will be of service 
to that class of sportsmen 
' who take to the woods or 
water a retinue of cooks 
and attendants, but they 
may be of use to those 
' who have a keen appetite 
for the more ragged feat- 
!, ures of suoh a life. 

An officer of the Ameri- 
* can Army, who made me 
several valuable contribu- 
,, , tions to this department, 

states: "A sportsman ig- 
norant of these matters ia an entire stranger to that which 
constituted in my day one of the most agreeable phases of 
fishing and hnnting life. With some knowledge of the sub- 
ject, he can at least instruct others if he dislikes the practice 
himself; otherwise he becomes a mere dependent on those 
who may be more ignorant than himself On the plains of 
the West, in the lake region of Canada, in the lower prov- 
inces, and on the waters of Maine, he might, and would, of 
course, subsist, and so would the Indian and the Esquimaux, 
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Take one egg, one oup of milk (or water in lien of it), three 
spoonfuls of leaven, one apoonfnl of butter, a little salt, and 
as macb flonr as will make it a thick paste; then make it 
into roUe, and when well risen bake them in an oven, covered 
dish, OF fry-pan. 

A. PESFBCr OMSLBT. 

Take six eggs, leaving ont the whites of two ; beat them till 
they are very light, and add pepper and salt to yoor taste ; di- 
vide two omioes of batter into small pieces and pat them into 
the^gs. 

Pnt s quarter of a pound of beef or veal drippings into a 
iry-pan, and when they boil put in the ^gs ; fry gently till 
of a light brown on the under mAe ; add parsley if you wish 
it plain, and then double it over and serve. 

If you wish it of cheese, beat it in with the ^gs in an 
earthen dish if you have one. For veal, ham, kidney, or oys- 
ters, they muflt.be first cooked, and then put in jast before 
the <mielet is doubled over. 

8CBAHBLBD BGGB. 

Beat six eggs enough to mix white and yolk together; pat 
two ounces of butter in a pan set on the fire, and when melt- 
ed, take off the pan, and add salt, pepper, and, if you like, a 
pinofa of nutmeg; mix it in; then add the eggs, with a table- 
spoonful of gravy or essence of beef; put the pan again over 
a slow fire, stir constantly till cooked to snit, and serve warm. 

TO FKT SALT POBK NICliLT. 

Cut it in thin slices, and put it in a fry-pan covered with 
hot water ; let it boil up once, and then pour it off; shake a 
little pepper over it ; let it fry on both sides in its own fet, 
then taJa out the pieces and add to Uie gravy a large tea- 
spoon of flour; stir it till smooth and free of lumps; then add 
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& cap of milk; stir over tbe fire a feir minnteB; ehalte tlok 
pepper over it ; tfaenponr it over the pork, and aeire; or thin- 
sliced boiled potatoes, or fried or boiled cold pareoips, may be 
fried in tbe gravy when the pork is taken out. 

CLAH OB OTSTSB rBnTBBB. 

Open and dry them vith a towel; mix two well-beaten 
cggB, somewhat less than half a pint of thin liquor andtulfa 
pint of milk (or the same qnantity of liqaor in addition if f on 
have no milk), with a pint of floor; beat it tboronghly to- 
gether till it is free from lumps ; then stir in the dams or oy«- 
tere ; cut up some salt pork in small pieces, and try it out in 
a fry-pan, and remove the pieces of pork. Wben the iat is 
boiling hot, put in your clams or oysters with a large HpoM, 
with one or two clams, etc., aad batter in each spoontuL I^ 
them brown, and then turn them over; as soon as done, re- 
move them from the pan, and lay them on a gridimn with » 
dish under it to catch the drippinga There should alwiys 
be enough &t in the pan to cover, or nearly cover tbe frit- 
ters. 

BHOKBD BEEF AKD EGOS. 

Shave half a pound of beef thin, and if very salt pnt it in i 
fry -pan and cover it with boiling water ; set it on the fire and 
let the water come to a boil, then pour off the water ; put in 
a piece of lard, beef drippings, or suet cut fine, about the ex 
of two bens' eggs ; shake pepper over it to taste, and fry for 
a few minutes over a quick fire; then pour over it as many 
well-beaten eggs as you please ; stir up all together till the 
eggs are cocked to taste, and serve In lieu of eggs, diedgB 
the beefover with flour, or add a tablespoon or two of canned 
tomato, if you have it. 

HAM OEATT AWD TOAST, 

Take tbe remains of a ham ; break or saw the bones smiU ; 
put them in a sauoe-pan with hot water enough to cover 
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chem ; let them simmer slowly over the fire till the marrow 
is extracted from the bones, then take the paa off the fire and 
strain the contents ; add a little pepper, fine st^e ; dredge in 
a table-spoon of fionr previously browned in a fry-pan, and a 
tea-spoon of bntter; set it over the fire again and stir for a 
few moments; lay your toast in a dish,'and ponr the gravy 
over it, and serve hot. 

CORN-UEAI. FSITTEBS. 

Beat three egga very light ; then mix them with a pint of 
milk, a tea-spoon of salt, and enough yellow meal to make a 
thin batter ; have hird, beef drippmgs, or pork in a fry-pan 
boiling hot, and then put in the batter with a large spoon, 
sad fry each side brown ; when done, pat them in some dish 
where the fat on them can drip ofil 

FKIBD POTATOES. 

Peel and cut raw potatoes, thick or thin ; let tbem lie in 
salt water as long as convenient ; have your &t very hot ; pat 
in your potatoes, and as soon as brown remove them with a 
skimmer into some perforated dish, or on a cloth where the 
fitt can drip from them and leave tbem dry and crisp. Hie 
fiit mnet be as hot as possible. 

VBNtSON HAirSAOaB. 

Take equal quantities of the odde and ends otrtM venison 
{or other fresh meat) and old salt p«rk; chop fine; add pep- 
' per and s^e, or other herbs to taste ; make them into sraall 
oakes, and fry in a pan without aaj tSX, that in the sausage 
being enough. Venison is best; the meat firom the neck and 
fore-quartere is as good as any other part for this purpose ; 
three tea-spoonfuls of sage, one and a half of salt, and one of 
pepper to a pound of meat is a good proportion. 
Fr 



TBNIBON BAUCB, 

HMf a pint of port or other vine nude hot, a tablHpWift- 
fiil of pulverized vhite sngar, cairsnt jelly, and a piece of 
batter the uee of kd egg, will make an excellent sasce. 

LITBB AND KIDirBT BROCHKr. 

Split the kidney (if of beef) lengthwayB in four equlpvtsi 
then out them cneewajB into pieces about half an inch thick. 
U'tfaey are of smaller animalii, cut them croesvays oiily,ud 
in all caeea remove the &t and the stringy parts; tbeo oA 
your liver and salt poric a8 near as may be of a size and thick- 
ness of the pieces of kidney ; pnt a piece of kidney on > skew- 
er or stiff piece of wire, then a piece of pork, then a piece of 
liver, then a piece of pork, then a piece of kidney, and w ™ 
till the akewer or wire is Ml; press them well t<^eltei; 
drive two small crotcbed sticks into the ground before (lie 
fire, and reat the ends of the skewer on each orobih ; pnt ^ 
dish under it to cati^ the drippings ; torn and baste fiw 
time to time till the pork looks dried ; or bake them in *" 
oven with the ends of die skewera resting on the edge of * 
tin dioh. Ei^er kidney or liver alone totsft park jg jnet « 
good. 

8CAT.L0P*D OT8TBB8. 

Drun a'qnart of oysters from their liquor ; butter the adfi* 
and bottom of a deep tin ^sh, and put In the bottom a ^7^' , 
of bnad-crumbe or grated biscuit ; season the oysten ^^ 
pepper, salt, and a little mace or nutmeg; cover thecnmih* 
with a layer of oysters, and spread over them sevwsl ^""^ 
lamps of butter ; then add - another layer of cramlM, '"" 
f^ain a layer of oysters, and so on till tlie dish is nearly '■>" > 
let the last or top layer be of cmmbs, aiid-£ll up vith tK 
oyster joice ; cover the pan with a tin plate (if you 1"" 
no bake-oven) ; then put Uve coals on and under it, and b'''* 
brown. 
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^Ht the fish along the back ; wipe it clean and dry ; ponr 
over it oil, with pepper and salt, and let it 8«ak in thin as long 
as convettient~the longer the better ; then boil it firat on the 
inside (as all fieh ahonld be boiled) ; then tarn it over, basting 
it from time to time with the oil, etc. ; mix thoroughly a piece 
of butter, some chopped parsley, salt, and pepper together, 
and pnt it in a dish ; when the fish is done, pat it on the mix- 
Itue and serve hot. 

DAinSL webstsb's chowbbb. 

4 tabl&«poonftils of onions, Med with port 

1 quart of boiled potatoes, well mashed. 

1^ lbs. sea-bisonit, broken, 

1 tea-spoonfiil of thyme, mixed with one of summer saTory. 

^ bottle mnshroom oatsnp. 

I bottle of port or claret. 

i nutmeg, grated. 

A fe^ doves, mace, and alspioe. 

9 lbs. fish, sea bass or cod, cat in slices. 

2S oysters, a little black pepper, and a few slices of lemon, 
lite whole pat in a pot and covered with an inoh of water, 
boiled for an hour and gently stirred. 

MAJOB BKirSBAW's CHOWOSB. 

Cot np a ponnd and a half or two poands of old sait pork 
into omall pieces, and pat it in a pot that has a close oover. 
Pot in foor table-spooninls of sliced onions when the pork is 
nearly tried ont, and when the pork is entirely tried oat re- 
move the pieces with a skimmer or large spoon. 

Then take six poands of sea or striped bass, cod, or any 
other firm fish, and cat it in slices; a poand and a half of 
broken biscatt ; twenty-five large or fifty small oysters (these 
maybe omitted if ont of season); one quart of boiled pota- 
toes well mashed ; half a dozen large, or eight or ten small 
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tonutoea sliced (or half a bottle tom&to catsnp instead) ; ooe 
bottle port or cUret, or other wine (the two former are best) ; 
half a nutmeg gnted, a tea-spoonfol each of fine summer sa- 
Tory and thyme, and a few cloves, mace, allspice, black pep- 
pn, and slices of lenKm. Pat the fiist five articles in the pol 
in laf era, and alternately, in the order above stated ; sprinkle 
OT^ each lay^ a portion of each of the other ingredtents, 
then pat in water enough to cover alL Cover cloee, and let 
H simmer, and stir occasionally till don& It should not boil, 
bst UBtmer slowly, and the oover should be takm off as sel- 
dom as poenble ; on this the flavor depends. When the &h 
on top is done, serve up the chowder. 

CLUI CBOWPKB. 

Bntter the bottom and sides of a deep tin or earthen diBh ; 
■tiew the bottom thickly with bread cmmbe or rolled crack- 
er (soaked); sprinkle over it pepper and pieces of butter the 
nie of a hickory-nut, and parsley chopped fine ; then put in i 
double lajer of dams. Sprinkle also over them pepper and 
pieces of butter, then another layer of soaked crumbs or crack- 
er, and ^ain a double layer of clams, pepper, batter, and so 
on, the last layer being of cnimbs; add,finally, acnpofmilk, 
or, in ,liea of it, water. Pat a plate over the top, with coab 
above and below, or bake to an oven three quarten of an 
hour. If too dry, before it is done add enough milk or water 
to moisten it 

Fifty clams, half a pound of soda biscuit or bread crambs, 
and a quarter of a pound of bntter, is the quantity necessary 
for this receipt. 

nSB BN OBILLK OtJ BN PAPILLOTE. 

Scale and draw your fish, wipe it dry, but use no water. 
Cut off the head, tai), and fina. Take dry, mealy potitoer 
boiled and mashed, and mix plenty of butter with them; 
when thoroughly mixed into paste or dongh, oivelop each 
Hah in « coating of them, and broU it on a gridiron tiO done, 
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or wrap it io oiled or greased whiu paper, and bake in Iiot 
aebea. Small Sfih are best by this proceas. 

PISH UUCB, 

Take half a pound of anchovieB, half a pint of port or other 
wine, a gill of strong vinegar, a small onion, a few cloves, a 
little allspice and whole pepper, a few blades of mace, half a 
handful of green or dried thyme, and a small lemon with the 
peel sliced. Pat all in a sancepsn, cover it close, and stew 
gently nntil the anchovies are dissolved; then strain ofi^ and 
bottle the liqnor for nse when wanted. 

WHITB SA.VCS FOB FISH. 

Hix well together a lamp of batter, a little warm water, 
and a table-spooninl of flour, and add, if you have it, a little 
fiaeKshopped parsley ; let it simmer slowly a few minntes, and 
pour over or serve with the Ssh. 

SAUCS 1 u. uAiras d'h6tzl. 
Hiz and knead well together in a bowl two ounces of but- 
ter, a table-spoon&l of chopped parsley, and the juice of half 
a lemon ; add salt to your taste. Vinegar may be substituted 
for lemon, but it ts not so good. Peppra-, chopped chives,- and 
some grated nutmeg may be added, if liked. 

STJBWBD TIBB. 

Clean and wipe the fish ; heat Irom two to six ounces of 
batter in a pan (according to the size of the fish) ; heat hot ; 
then put in your fish, and let it remain over the- fire five min- 
ates ; turn it over, and let it remain five minutes more, and 
be carefiil not to let it bum. Take the fish out, and put it in 
another stew-pan with a cover ; dredge some flour into the 
juice and batter, let it remain over the fire three minutes, 
and poor it ovei^ the fish, llien take a quarter of a pound 
ofbutter, roll it well in flour, and put it in with the fish also; . 
add two blades of mace, ten oloves, a little cinnamon, red 
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pepper, and salt, with jnat enough water to keep it from 
baming ; coTer cloee, and let it stew slowly. 'When half 
done, add a pint of port or other wine ; when done, put die 
fish in a dish, ponr the sanoe over it, uid garnish witb teuton 
or horeendiah. 

BSCBAHXL eAros. 
AEx dry in a tin sanoepan two ounces of hatter and a table- 
apoonfiil of flonr ; when well mixed, add a pint of milk, and 
dissolve the batter and flonr paste in it ; set it on the fire, ttai 
stir coostantly. When it gets rather thick, take it off ud 
ponr into it the yolk of an e^ (previoaely well beaten in a 
cnp), and add a tea-spoonful of water ; salt and white pepper 
to taste. Mix it all well again, and it is ready for ose. 

TO MAKB DSUaOUS BDITEB BASILT. 

Spread ont three clean coarse towels one over the other, 
and lay a pint of thick cream, on the top ; tie np all the tow 
els as close as possible, and bury them eighteen inches deep in 
dry earth for twenty-foar hoars ; then take them np, pot the 
oream in a cool earthen basin, and stir it for flve minatee in 
snmmer or fifteen minnt«s in winter, and yoa will baye > 
Inmp of as oool, ftesh, delicious bntter as yon could desiie- 

A fiOTAL BALAD. 

Let yonr lettuce be perfectly dry. First boil an e^ fbllf 
fifteen minutes ; then take the yolk, a tea-spoooiul of aalt, 
three tea- spoonfuls of pure, dry mustard, a little Cayeoi'^ 
pepper, half a dozen very young green onions ehopptd vffy 
fine : thb most not be omitted ; if not to be got, a diiepr^ 
portion of the youngest onions must be used. Mix all ^^' 
above, except the onions, well together ; then add and mix ^ 
weir a table^poonflil of vinegar ; then add two table^po""' 
fiUs of oil, and mix it in thoroughly ; then mix in tboroogb- 
ly half a tea-spoonful of first-rate brown sugar ; then cnt op 
your lettuoe of a si^e to taste, and the while of the egg i""^ 
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and mix them with the onions, turning them over carefiill} 
till well incorporated ; after which mir all the ingredients to- 
gether, tiding care not to bruise the leaves of the lettuce, and 
serve immediately. 

When celery ie nsed instead of lettuoe, doable or treble 
the quantity of mustard is necesBary. It can not be excelled 
if the different mixtures are thoroughly done. 

AMELU BALiD. 

Beat the yolk of a raw egg with two table-spoonfiils of oil ; 
mash two moderate-sized boiled potatoes thoroughly; add 
(according to taste) salt, mustard, and vinegar to the oil and 
egg (and add more oil if preferred) ; then incorporate the 
whole well together, after which cut your lettuce to taste, 
and mix it in careinlly, so as not to bruise the leaves. 

In using celery, a larger qnuitity of all the ingredients is 



POTATO BALAD. 

Take cold boiled potatoes and slice them ; rub the disb in- 
tended for them with garlic ; make a dressing of oil, vin^ar, 
pepper, salt, and. parsley, if you have it, or lettuce, cot very 
fine, and mix all together. To the above may be added any 
odds and ends of meat, fowl, or fish yon have, cnt into pieces 
of the size of dice. Ham, cold veal, anchovies IVeshened, or 
herrings are excellent with it ; also any cold fish that ie 
coarse-grained and firm, such as porgee, sea bass, salmon, and 
salmon-tronL 

FBEHCH PILA17. 

Boil your fowls or other birds in enough water to cover 
them, and when done, take them out. Take out also a por- < 
tion of the liqnor ; then put into the rest of the liquor enough 
rice (previously well washed) to cover the birds. When it is 
done, take it oat and butter it well ; put half of it in a dish ; 
lay the birds on it ; odd the Uqaor ; then cover the birds with 
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the rest of the rice; make it amooth, snd q>read over it tbe 
ifolk of two well-beftten eggs. OoTer the didi with » tin 
plate, and coals above and under, or bake in an oven, with a 
moderate fire. 

qtTAIL, HAIL, FLOTEB, UXD OTHBB 81UIX BIBDS, 

«re prepared and cooked as directed for anipe and wood- 
cook, except that you cut off the head, and remove the <n^ 
and trail before cooking. Some remove only the crtqi from 
the very amall birds. 

CBANK8 AMD HEBOm, 

when young, are often, stewed and broiled like chickens, and 
are considered very good, but I prefer to make a aonp of 
them, with gumbo. 

Pick dnd dress them like any fowl; cut them up with % 
piece of fresh beef, or a gill of the eaeence of beef to two or 
three birds, and put all in a pot, with a table-Bpoonfiil of lard 
or pork, an onion, sliced or not, as preferred, and water enongh 
to oook the meat. Aft«r they have become soil, if you have 
them, add 100 or less oysterB, with their liquor, or soft or hard 
orsb« previously cleaned and cut in quarters. Let it siniiBer 
a couple of minutes or so, if oysten are need with orsbs, till 
they are done. Just before eerving, Btir in, till the soup be- 
oomes muoilagioous, one or two table^poonfnls of gnmba 
Okra is oommonly called gnmbo ; their properties are dmi- 
lar, but one is a vegetable pod, the other a leaf Hie (Hily 
place it can probably be found at in this city is Coolidge A 
Adams's, John Street. It is cheap. 

POTTKD PIGEONfl, CDRLSW, OR OTHBB DBT BIBDS. 

Thoroughly pick and clean them; make a stuffing of one 
egg, one cracker, and an equal quantity of suet or butter, 
and sweet matjorsm or sage; make small balls of the stuffing, 
luid put one of them, with a small slice of salt pork, into each 
bird ; dredge the birds well with flour, and lay them close to- 
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gether in the bottom of a pot ; cover tbem vith water ; throw 
io a piece of butter j cover the pot, and let them stew slowly 
for an honranda qnarter; if they are old birds, an hour and 
three qoarters. 

BNGUSa OB JACK SNIPE, AND WOODCOCK. 

I^ese birds live by suction, and have no crop, the stomach 
being somewhat pear-shaped, and about the size of. a bullet. 
They should be cooked without being drawn, either by broil- 
ing, or skewered, with the ends resting on crotched sticks or 
on the ndes of a small tin pan. A small, thin slice of pork, 
covering the breast, should be tied ronnd the bird, with a 
slice or two of toast laid under it to receive the drippings. 
Cook fifteen or twenty minutes, according to size, before or 
over a lively fire. Those who do not like the trail should 
nevertheless cook the bird whole, and remove the trail aft^ 
It is served up, otherwise the flavor oi^the bird is nearly 
lost.' The trail, bead, and neck are worth all the rest to ep- 



TO BSLXCr i 

They grow in open pasture ; those near or under trees are 
poisonous ; they first appear very email, round in shape, and 
on a small stalk ; the upper part and stalk are white ; as they 
increase in size, the under part gradually expands, and shows 
a fringe fir of a fine salmon color, and so continues until the 
increase in size is considerable, when it changes to a dail 
brown. The poisonons kind have a yellowish skin, and the 
under part is not a dear salmon color, while the fringe or fir 
is white or yellow. The good smelts pleasantly, the other 
rank. 
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GENERAL RULES EOR COOKING. 

BOCP8. 

Let them Bimmer rather than boil Pnt cold water in the 
pot, and let it heat graduallf ; only uncover the pot to skiin 
' the soap. A tes-epoonfid of salt and a qnirt of water to eiid 
poaad of beef is a fiur avenge. Removfl every particle of 
Bonm before yon pat in die Tegetables. If eoup is too thick, 
always thin it with boUing water. Never pnt in green T^e- 
tables till the water boils. Hard or &st boiling makes meat 
tough and hard. Pnt yonr herbs in when nearly done. All 
Bonps require simmering firom fonr to five boon. 

BOnJSQ TBGBTABLES. 

Cabbsge shoold boil an honr; beets, an boar and a batf; 
parsnips, an hour or an hour and a quarter, according to size; 
squashes, the larger end should boil half an boor, the neck 
pieces fifteen or twenty minutes longer ; new potatoes, fifteen 
or twenty mitmtes; old ones, from half an honr to an hour, 
according to size : never let them stop boiling (if yon wish 
tbem mealy) till they are done ; then tnm off the water and 
let them dry. 

BOnura HBAIB. 

Hard or iast boiling makes all meat dry, tough, and hard. 
Corned beef should, after being oooted, be left in the Uqmd 
till it is perfectly cold, or it will be dry. Fifteen minates to 
each pound of ham is a fair average. Hams and meat shonld 
bo pnt in hot, but not boiling water ; cold water draws out 
the juices. Beef tongues of a fwr size require full three boms' 
boiling. 

BOIUNO nsH. 

Ten minutes to every pound offish is a fiiir average; if 

large and thick, a few minutes longer; cover close; simmer 
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rather than boil; take out immediateii/ when done. A fresh 
cod of four or fire pounda takes about twenty minutes to 
boiL Never put the fish in till the water ie boiling hot. Salt 
fiab shoold never boil for a moment, as it makes it hard ; it 
dioold lie in scalding water two or three hoars, and then be 
allowed to ummer, and the less wat«r 70a nee and the Iod- 
g«r it summers the better it will be. The fish is done when 
the meat is easily detached from tJie bones. 

FBYmg FISH. 

Never pnt yonr fish in the pan till the.&t is boiling hot. 
Always cut yoor pork small, and don't try it out or otherwise 
cook it too &st, as it will lose much of its sweetness. Score 
the fish and roll them in floor before laying them in the 
sparkling fat In using lard, a table-spoonM of salt to a 
pound ia a fair average. 



Wipe yonr fish, and use as little water in cleaning it &s pes- 
uble. Pnt the inside of the fish to the fire first. Mix thor- 
oughly in a dish a tearepoonfnl of salt and pepper with about 
four ounces of butter, and melt it. When your fish is done, 
tiim each piece over and over in the butter; cover tlie dish, 
and keep it hot till ready to serve, 

BBOnjNQ 8TEAK8. 

Put the steak on the gridiron for a few moments, and 
sooroh both sides; then take it 0% and when perfectly cold 
proceed to broil it to your taste ; this mode preserves the 
juices of the meat. 

No sportsman's larder can be complete now without a few 
cans of the essence of beef, for making gravies and enriching 
a soup, together with a few herbs and spices for flavoring. 
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COMPOtJBDDJG TANCT DRIKZS. 
BOQ saaa. 
Take six eggs, a quart of milk, half a pint of brandy (or a 
gill each of brandy and mm), or nra any other liquor, and mx 
table-spoonfule of sugar. Beat the yolks of the eggs and tbe 
sugar well together, and the whites very hard. Mix in Hk 
brandy with the yolks, then boil the> milk, and add it to the 
mixture. When well stirred up, crown the whole with the 
whites of the eggs. 

BBBBBT'<X>BBLBB. 

Put in 8 tumbler a table-spoonful and a half of powdered 
sugar and a slice or two of lemon ; then fill it half full td 
crushed ice ; then pour on it a wine^lasaful or more of sher- 
ry. Pour the whole from tumbler to tumbler till well mixed, 
and drink through a straw, if you have it. 

HULLED CIDEB. 

Take a pint of sweet cider ; reserve a tea-cnpfnl of it, and 
add to the remainder an equal quantity of water. Set it to 
boil, with a tea^poonful of whole allspice added to it; then 
beat three ^gs very light, and stir gradually the reserved 
cup of cider into them ; then stir this mixture gradually into 
the boiling cider and water, and continue stirring till the 
whole is smooth; sweeten to taste; grate a little nutmeg 
over it, and serve hot in tumblers. 

HtJLLBD WINTB 

is made in the same way as mulled <uder. 

ABRACS PUHCH. 

Mix four tumblers of Jamaica mm (Antigua is best), three 
quarters of a tumbler of arrack, half a tumbler of lemon-j nice, 
and the rind of a lemon and a half; add sugar and water equal 
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to tirice the qnantity of liqnor. Before addiog the sugar and 
water, let the mixture stand some ten minutes or so.. 

CLABXT PUNCH. 

Take one bottle of claret or Bui^undy, one bottle of plain 
soda (some prefer two), one lemon, one glass of sherry, and 
sugar to taste. Mix all well and ice it thoronghly, and at 
the moment of serving add another bottle of soda. This 
punch is excellent in hot weather. 



Mix well together one tnmbler of oroshed sugar, half a 
tumbler of any liquor, six tumblers of water, the rind of two 
lemoDB and the jnice of one, or half a tumbler of lemon sirup, 
and ice if to be had. 



Poand some unripe white grapes, and add some white sug- 
ar and water. Strain till it acquires a very pale amber or 
straw color; then, if possible, freeze it in ice, and ose. Thio 
is a Spanish receipt, and is considered by many of that na- 
tion the most delicious and refeshing hot-weatber drink ever 
devised. 

BBGAL PTTtfCH. 

Peel twenty-four lemons; steep the rinds for twelve hours 
in two quarts of Jamaica mm; squeeze the lemons on three 
pounds and a half of loaf sugar; add two quarts of dark 
brandy and six quarts of water. Mix all together; add two 
quarts of boiled milk; stir until the mixture curdles; strain 
it through a jelly-bag until clear ; bottle and cork. 

Flip. 
Put the quantity of ale, porter, or beer you wish in a tin , 
cap, and add sugar to taste ; heat the end of a thick piece of 
iron red hot, plunge it in the liquor, and stir round till the 
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liquor oeaaea to babble, and drink hot This in tbe most re- 
frodiii^ and strengthening drink either before or after s 
hard day's hunt that I know o£ A piece of iron of the shape 
and size of a Urge aoldering-iron is the best. 



0£] 

Although sportsmen and mariners do not seek either tbe 
wilds or the waves for the loxnries of the table, yet they set 
a higher estimate on heaven's bounties than to sappose meat 
and drink given to sustain life only. They consider tbem 
rather as bestowals fbr etrengtii and enjoymait to man, and 
as such they are to be need intelleotuiUly and in moderation. 

Id the foregoing list of edibles, there is not a rare arUde 
named, or one which is cnmbrons to convey on fishing ezcnr- 
sioDS. Meats, sances, and vegetables of nearly all kinds are 
now canoed or desiccated, and put np in convenient packages 
to carry, so that for a camp life of only a fortnight on the a^ 
omatic boughs of fir or hemlock it will pay to provide them. 

Persons who have never enjoyed camp life out of tbe readi 
of primary elections are not expected to realize the great lux- 
ury of satislying the cravings of real himger caused by sport- 
ive ezeroise in the forest, and especially are those creature 
comforts double blessings when storm-bound and confined 
to the camp. 

Tima muoh I have conudered necessary to state as an ez- 
cnse for adding the culinary and bibulous part as an appeo- 
diz, for there are not wanting those who ctmsider eating and 
drinking undignified duties. 

Bermuda ooions, potatoes, and salted side-pork are neces- 
saries in tbe wilderness ; these, with eggs and flour, are about 
the only articles to be sent in bulk. Trout are cooked only 
four ways in the wilderness : the lai^ ones are boiled, or 
rolled in a sheet of paper which has been well buttered, then 
protected farther by fonr or five thicknesses of brown paper, 
when it is placed on hot ashes, and covered with hot ashef 
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topped off with .live coals, and thus left twenty minntes for 
every pound weight. When taken from the fire the wrap- 
pers are removed, including the skin, which will adhere to 
the paper, and it is placed on a hot plate and seasoned to the 
taste. The third way is to draw the trout, clip off the fins, 
score it across on each side, roll it in flour, and place it in 
a pan of sparkling hot batter, or tat tried from salt pork ; 
dredge with flour, and tarn it several times for a thick cniBt. 
The fourth way is to spit it, with a thin slice of salt pork 
along one side, on a birch fork, turning it by hand over a 
oami^fire until done. Lemon-juice ia a refreehing luxury on 
salmon or trout. In usiDg searbiscnits, soak them previoosly 
in cold water; they are then good when fried in the gravy 
left from frying ham and eggs. 

To those who can explain the recondite harmonies which 
subsist between the velvet calipash and the verdant calipee, 
nothing farther need be added ; and for those who do not 
comprehend them, words would prove superfluous. 



NOTEWOBTHT ITEMS. 

Dbthtq Ldtxs. — Fishing clubs provide posts and hooks at 
headquarters for drying lines, bat 
■ in wet or foggy weather they aie 
useless. Experienced anglers there- 
fore generally carry a small reel 
with them,for linen bast-lines, when 
in use, should be dried every even- 
ing. 
I This reel, which is fonned of 24 
narrow slats, tied at the ends in 
threes, and moving by a double 
button or screw in the centre, 
closes like an umbrella, being light, 
and occupying very little room in 

BnL fOB DBTuifl Lnoa. a trunk. For uung it, fasten the 
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foot bj a screw to & board or table-leaf; open it by slidiag 
ap 4MI tbe staff the tower base to which the slstB are fastened, 
and &8t€n it, by the screw represented, to tbe centre-sh^ <x 
3taC Hold the lioe with one hand and tom the red with 
the other. He reel may be bought at moat of the fishiBg- 
tackle Btoiea, sacb as Clerk's, Conroy's, Bates's, Pritcbard's, in 
Xew York, or at Brrndford'a, in Boston. 
Copu. Vaknish. — ^This is the best Taroish for tackle, faook- 



Warra Wax — Hiis is made like cob]>ler*s wax, and 
strMcbed ontil it becomes nearly white, dry, and brittle ; or 
nix beeswax, redn, and tallow ; poor ioto water, taxi stretch 
and work it with tbe hands. 

SpiKKACsn. — Good to dress lines. To take the kink oat 
of linen lines, da^en their color, and not- weaken them by 
preparation, dip them into tanner's or lamp oil, and, when 
saturated, hang them up ontil they dry, when pack them in 
mahogany dnst, and leave them several days, or tmtU the 
dust has absorbed the oil 

iNDiA-KrBBKB DRXssnro. — ^This is recommended both for 
dre^iitg lines and for patching India-mbber boots. For 
lines, cut into small {ueces some white rubber and dissolve it 
in turpentine — about -f^ rubber and -fi^ turpentine; Set 
tbe vessel containing them in hot water, as you wonld glne; 
or rubber may be dissolved in chloroform. Rubber dressing 
for lines is not liable to crack, and is therefore preferred to 
varnish ; but spermaceti is preferred by onr best Sshing-tackle 
manu&cturers. Boiled linseed oil with a Inmp of redn, or a 
little ip>ld size, is pfeferred by some. 

To DKSss Lkathkb Wadixg-booto. — Cnt into shavings 
some black India-rubber (the vulcanised is not good for these 
preparations), and place them in a vessel containing double 
the amount of spirits of turpentine ; place the vessel in hot 
water until the rubber dissolves, when mix, and let it cool so 
as not to bum the leather, and mb tbe uppers and creases 
above the sole, and tbey will be water-prao£ 
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. . Some sportsmen cut black rubber into ebreda and mix it 
with hot tallow until diesolved, when the mixture is HDpposeil 
to keep the boots both dry and soft. 

To dresB wading-boots in summer, rub them over every 
morning while they are in use with a piece of bullock's scro- 
tum. It will prevent them from leaking, and render them as 
Boft as cbamois-skin. 

To EEEF Moth fbou Fbathbrb. — Place them in a close 
case with the gum of camphor, or, what is better, with vanilla 
beans ; what ia still better is scrapings of Russia leather. 
Boxes made of cedar or sandal- wood are the best. Tobacco, 
and both black and red peppers, are good to sprinkle the 
feathers with, or to place in large amounts in the boxes of 
feathers. 

To PEK8EEVE SiLE-woRM GuT. — Keep it neither wet nor 
dry. A dry cellar forms the best store-room for it. Keep it 
packed and out of the air. 

Oil fob Hooks and Reels. — Tliat from the head or jaw 
of the porpoise is the best. 

Cleabimg Rmo should be about two inches in diameter, 
and half a pound weight for coast-fishing; one fourth pound 
for fresh-water fishing. The Hue attached to it should be 
wound on a spool or reel, as shown on the cut in the title- 
page, or that in salmon -fishing. In case the hook gets fast, 
let the ring run down to dislodge it ; or if a salmon or striped 
bass sulks, let the ring glide down on the line to his nose, and 
he will generally change quarters. 

To Stain Gimp. — Mr. Francis quotes "Book of the Kke" 
in stating : " Bright brass gimp is easily seen by the fish. To 
discolor it, soak it in a solution of bichlorate of platinum 
mixed with water— one of platinum to eight or ten parts of 
water; then dry before the fire." 

MARiNB.GLnE is recommenced for covering splices and 
securing ties. 

Silk, Tdissl, etc. — To preserve them, keep them dry, and 
away from the fire and air. 

Go 
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Pkesbbvino Watkb-pboofs. — ^Do not baag them on a nail 
or peg ; either hang them over a chair-back, or spread them 
oat on the tent floor. Do not dry either boots or coats neai 
a fireplace or a stove. At our principal clab-hoasefl there is 
a drying-room ; but on fishiog escursions it were better not 
to dry boots and coats than to injure them. 

FEET DBBS3 FOR ETELD-fiPOBTK 



I copy these designs from a communication to the Field by 
** The Forester,*' who is one of the leading sportsmen in En- 
glSDd and Scotland. By the wear of these boots it is intend- 
ed that the ankle shall not be easily sprained, and that the 
alternate lacings on each side of the instep keep the shoe 
more natnral and firm than if laced on one side only; and, be- 
sides, the lacing in less liable to gape. 

In the first place, the last on which the boots are made 
should be a shaving all round wider than the naked foot, and 
then the sole should be a trifle larger than the bottom of the 
last. The heel should be low, and extend forward in line 
with the &ont of the ankle-bone. The Straps should be made 
of soft leather, and, being broad and flat, they gather the heel 
portion of the boot well up, and support the ankle and instep. 
The boots should be large, to admit a heavy ribbed stocking 
of wool, rather loose, for a weft too close caoses.the feet to 
be too warm. This writer objects to water-tight boots, and 
at night, after a day's sport, he drains his boots, wipes them 
ont, greases them to keep them soft, sets them in a dry place 
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very remote from the fire, and the next morning' he done 
them over a pair of heavy, ribbed, dry stookingB, and is again 
ready for the fray. Use small tacks, placed in threes on the 
soles, and as they lose, replace at evening. 

" The Forester" is doubtless right for a shooting-boot, or 
for a boot to fish along the stream for trout, or from the rocks 
for striped bass ; but for wading, in summer weather, the 
pegged shoe of the American army regulation is the best cov- 
ering for the feet. 

Stiff leathern leggine, like those worn by the Zouaves, are 
useful to protect the Bhins when threading rough under- 
growth of thorns and briers along a trout stream. For wad- 
ing-boots I have found alligator-«kin the best uppers for the 
feet, and Ruqsia leather the best for the legs. 

Getchell's rubber boots, lined with cloth, and with silk ez- 
tendons above the knees, are the most perfect articles of the 
rubber kind. 



AMEBICAN GAME-LAWS. 



AUEBICAN LA.WS TOR THE FROTBCnON OF FISH, GiJO, AND 

msKcnvoBOUB siitDa. 

The leading features of these laws are included In those 

for the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, and 
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, and up to and incliuiTe of tbs 10th daj of Deconber, vr ahmll expoae 
I, or luTe in hu or her po—CTirion. anj green moose or deer eldn, or 
iniaon, uie only in the notitha afonsiid, uhI up to and indosivE of 
h of December. 



Sbc. i. "So penon shall at anj time kill an? wild bwn dnriOK the period* 
when luch fawn ia in iti spotted cod, or expose for nle, or hsTc at &iiy time 
in hii or her pouessioD, onj spotted wild bwn ikin, or anr gray rabUt, torn 
the IK of Fehrnarj to the 1st of November. 



Sbc. 8. NopenoQ ihallkill, orcatcfa, ordiKhargeanyfii«-anuBt anywild 
plCaon while in any nesting-Biaand, or break np or in any manner disturb 
Hoch ueMillg-groaDd, or the neat* or birds therein, or discharge any fire-arm 
utany dislMtcewithinaqaanerofainile of soch nesting-place at such pigeon. 



Sec. 4. No person shall hill, or expose for sale, or hare in his p 
after the aame is killed, any wood duck (commonly called black duck), gray 
duck (commonly called siumner duck), mallard, or («al duck, between the Isl 
day of FebruBiyandcbe ISth day of Aogost in each year. No person duJt 
at any time kill any wild duck, goose, or other wild-fowl, with or by meani of 
the device or instrunent known as swivel or pant gon, or with or by meam 
of any gun other than sach gnus as are hnbitoally raised at arm's length and 
ftred irom the shoulder, or shall om any soch device, or instrument, or gm 
other than such gun as afoTGBoid, with intent to kill any such duck, goose, or 
other wild-fowL No penon shall in any manner kill, or molest with intent 
10 kill, any wild dncks, geese, or other wild-fowl, while the some ore fitting 
nt night upon their resting-places. But ibis section shall not apply to waters 
of Long Island Soand or the Atlantic Ocean. 



Sec. fi. Any person violating the foregoing provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a miedameonor, and shall Lkewise be liable to a penalty of 
Hfty dollars for each offense. 



Sbc. 6. No penon shall at any time, within this state, kill, or trap, or ex- 
pose fix sale, or have in his posaesuon after the aame is killed, any eagle, fidi- 
hawk, night-hawk, whippoorwill, finch, thmsh, lark, qwrrow, yellow-bird, 
brown thresher, wren, martin, swdlow, tonager, oriole, woodpecker, bobduik, 
or any other harmless bird, or any song-bird ; or kiQ, trap, or expose for sale 
any robin, blacklnrd, meadow-lark, or starling, save daring the months of Au- 
gust, September, October, November, and December j nor destroy or rob the 
nests of any wild birds whatever, under a penalty of five dollars for each bird 
•o killed, trapped, or exposed for sale, and for each n«st destroyed or robbed 
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This geetion bIuJI oot upplj to U17 person who shall kill or trap an; bird for 
the pnrpoee of Btndjing its habits or histor;, or having the same staffed and 
set up as a spedinen ; nor to any person who shall kill on his own premises 
any robin daring the period when smnmer fruits or grapes are ripening, pro- 
rided such robin is killed in the act of destrojiiig such fruits or grspes. 

8tC T. No person shall, at any time within ten years from the passage of 
Ais act^ kill any pinnated grouse, comiooaly called the prairie-fowl, nnless 
npon gronnds owned by them, and groose placed thereon by said ownera, nn- 
der a penalty often dollars for each bird eo killed. 



'FED OBOUSB, qiTAIL, RAIL, A 

Sec. 8. No person sliall kill, or have in his or her possession, except alive, 
tor the pnrpose of preserying the same alive throng the winter, or expose for 
sale any woodcock or mffed groose, commonly called pojtridge, between the 
tst day of January and the litdayof September, or kill any quail, sometimes 
called Virginia partridge, between tbe lit day of January and the 20th day 
of October, or have the same in possession, or expose itie some for sale be- 
tween the 1st day of February and the 20th day of October, or hsve in his 
possession any pinnated grouse, commonly called prairie-chicken, or expose 
the same for sale between ihe Ut day of February and the Ist day of July, 
under a penalty of five dollars for each bird so killed, or had in possession, or 
exposed tor sale. Provided, however, that in tbe connties lying along the 
Hudson Itiver, and Snsqnehanna River and its branches, and in the counties 
lying tooth of the north line of the connty of Greene, and the county of Co- 
lumbia, and in the counties bordering upon the waters where the tide ebbs 
and flows, it shall be lawfid to kill, or possess, or expose for sale any wood- 
cock, or rail, or ruRed grouse, commonly called partrid^, between the Sd dsy 
of July and tbe Ist day of January. 



Sec. 9. No person dtaD, at any time, or in any place within this slste, with 
any trap or snare, take any qnail or mfFed grouse, nnder a penalty of five dol- 
lars for each quail or grouse so crapped or snared. 



See. 10. There shall be no shooting, hunting, or trapping on the fint day 
of the week, called Sunday, and any person offending agtuDst tbe provisiona 
of this section shall, on conviction, forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding twen- 
ty-flve dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail of the county where the 
offense was committed not less than ten days nor more ihan twenty-five dayN 
for each offense. 



Sec. 11. Any person who shall at any time enter npon the lawn, garden, 
orchard, or plearore-grounds immediately soTTonniUng a dwelling-hoQEc, with 



any fire-arm, for the pnrpoM of ehooting, cootnuj to the proridtnu of thu 
act, or ihall shoot at an; bird or animal thereon, shall be dsemed guilty of 
tiapaia, and. In addition to the damagea, shall be liable to a peoaltj of ton 



Sec. 12. No person shall place in any fresh-irater stream, laka, or pond, 
without tbe consent of the owner, anj lime or other del«t«honj substance, 
with latent to injure fish ; tkor anj drug or medicated bait, with intent tfaetn- 
b; to poison or catch fish ; nor place in anj pond or lake stocked with or in- 
habited by tront, black bass, pike, pickerel, or Eonfish, any drug or other dele- 
terious sabstance, with Intent to destroy inch trout or other fish. Any per- 
son violating the prorisions of this sectionshaUbedeemedguilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, in addition thereto, and in addition to any damage he may 
have done, be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars. 



a iXD tunrtiitmia dakb. 
Sec. I S. Every pervon hoilding or maiauuaing a dam npon the rivein emp- 
tying into Lake Ontatio, the River St.Lawience, ra htko Champlain, which 
dam ia higher than two feet, shall likewise build and maintain, dntiog the 
months of March, April, May, September, October, and November, for the 
purpD«e of the passage of fish, a sluice-way in tbe mid-channd at least raie 
(bot in depth at the edge of the dam, and of proper width, md placed at an 
an^ of not more than thirty iegnes, and extending entirely to the rmming 
«at«r below the dam, which sluice-way shall be protected on each side hy an 
ttpron at least one fbot in height, to confine the water therein. 



Sec. 11. No person shall at any time, with intent so to do. catch any speck- 
led brook trout or speckled river, tront with any device save only with a hook 
and line ; and no person shall catch any snch tront, or have any such trout in 
his or hsr possession, save only during the months of April, May, Jnne, July, 
Angnst, and September, tinder a peool^ of fire ddlan for each tront so cangfat 
or had in his possession ; but thiB section shall not prevent any person or coT' 
poration from catching tront in waters owned by them to stock other waten 
belonging to them. But the counties of Kings, Qoeeni, and Suffolk shall be 
exempted from the provigioos of the above section so far as to allow the tak- 
ing or catching of trout in the«ounties last named daring the taonth of Uanji. 



Sbo. I S. No person shall take or have in possession any Bafanon-troDt be- 
tween the 1 Gth day of October and the 1st day of Febmajy in each year, nn- 
der a penalty of Ave dollars for etlch fish so taken and had in 
this section shall not apply to the wutera of Otsego I>ke. 



Sec. 1 6. No person shall take or have in possession any black haw o> 
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kiiliHig^ beCwesn the 1st dajof JanuBiyand the 1st day of May, under a pen- 
lilty of five dollaiB for esch fish bo taken or had in possession. 

NETS, TEiPS, ETC. 

Sec. 17. No penon shall at bdj time take an; fish with a net, spear, or 
tr^iof anykindjorset anytrBpiiietjireit, or pot, with intent to catch Gsh, in 
any of the fresh waters of this state, excqit as hereinafter provided \ and any 
peiBon vioUling the proTidDiu of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall likewise be Habla to a penaltf of tweniy-fi*e dotkrs for 
each offense ; but snckeis, cat&sb, eels, wfaitefiih, shad, and minnows are ez- 
enqited from the operadon of ^lis section ; Proeided, kowtver. That nothing 
in ^lia section shall be so coostrned as to legalize the use of gill-nets in any 
of the fieah waters of ibis siata. Bnt in the waters of Otsego Lake, seinee 
may be used fhmi the first day of March to the last day of August, and gill- 
nets may be used during the months of July and August ; but no soch eaiiie 
or net shall have msshes less than one inch and three quarters in size. 



Sbc. 18. NopersonshoU sell, expose for sale or purchase, or ba>e in his or 
her possessiiMi, any fish taken conCtwy to the provigiona of this act, nnder a 
penalty of five ddlars fbr each fish so sold, expMed fbr sale, ptochased, or had 
in possessioa, with Inteal to riolate the prorisions of this ack 



Sec. 19. Any person trespasung oo any lands fbr the purpose of taking 
flsh from any prirate pond, stream, or spring, after public notice ou the part 
of the owner or occupant thereof, or of said lands, not to so trespass, shall be 
deoned guilty of ttespsss, and in addition lo any damages lecoveiBble by 
law, shall be liable to the owner, lessee, or occiqiant in a penalty of twenl;- 
five dollars for each oSense. 

HOW FBlUl.TtEa ASB &BCOVEBED. 

Sec. 20. All penaltiee impoted onder the [fforiaions of this act may be m- 
coTered,withcoet of suit, by any person or persona in hij or their own cames, 
before any justice of the peace in the county wher« the offense was commit- 
ted or where the defendant resides ; or when such suit shall be brou^t in the 
City of New York, before any justice of any of the District Courts or of the 
Marine Court of said city ; or such penalties may be recorered in an action 
in the Supreme Court of this state, by any person or persons, in his or their 
own names ; which action shaU be governed by the same roles as other ac- 
tionsia said Supreme Conrt, except that in a recoTeiy by the pl^ntiff or plus- 
tills in such suit in saidcoort, costs shall be allowed to such plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, wilhnat regard to the amount of such recovery ; and any District Court 
jndge, justice of the peace, police, or other magistrate, is aathoriied, uptm 
receiving sufficient security fbr costs on the part of the complainant, and snffl- 
cient proof by affidavit of the violation of the provisions of tUs act, by any 
person bung lemporarily within his jurisdiction, but not residing therein, or 
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473 Afpbnbix. 

bj auj penou whooe nune Mid reeidence are unknown, to imae hia mmnt, 
and have Budi offender committed or lield to bail to answer the charge againsn 
him ; and an; DUuict Court judge, juitice of the peace, pidice, or other mag- 
iUTMe, ma;, npon proof of probable cause to b«lieTe in the concealment of 
tnj game or flah meetionfid in thin act, during any of the prohibited periodi, 
iMoe hii aearch warrant and canae eearcb to be made in tay hoose, tnarket- 
boat, car, or other building, and fbr that end nu.y cause any apartment, chest, 
box, locker, or crate to be broken open and the cooteots examined. Any 
penalties, whan collected, shaU be paid by the coort before which conviction 
aliall be had, one half to the oreneerE of the poor, for the dm of the poor of 
the town in which ccnTiction ia had, and the remainder to the proeecutor. 
Un the non-payment of the penally, the defendant shall be committed to the 
common jail of the county Sx a period of not leu tlian five dayi, and at tbe 
rateofoneday for each ddlar of the amonnC of the judgment, where the sum 
ia over Rtb doliais in amount. Any court of special aeasiona in thig ma.va 
shall have juriadiclion to try and dispose of all andany of the offenses arising 
in the same county againRt the provisions ot this act; and errayjastice of the 
peace shall hare jurisdiction iriUiin his county of actioui to lecoTer any pen- 
alty hereby given or created. 



Sec. 21. Any person proving that the birds, fish, skins, or animals fbnnd 
in his or her posseeuon daring the prohibited periods were killed prior to 
such periods, or were killed in any [dace out^e of the limits of this state, 
and that tbe law of such place did not prohibit such killing, shall he exempt- 
ed &om the penalties of diis acL 



ComiOIl CABRIEBS Ain> EXFBGSS COKPijnBB. 

Sac. 33. In all prosecutions under this act, it shall be competent fbr oont- 
mon carrien or express companies to show that the inhibited article in hia or 
their possession came into such possession in another state, in which state the 
law did not prohibit such possession, and such showing shall be deemed a de- 
fignae in snch prosecntioiL So action for a penalty under the provioons of 
i-liU act shall be settled or compromised, except upon the pa3rment into coojt 
of l)ie fUl amount of such penalty, unless npon snch lenns and conditiotts as 
may be imposed by the district attorney of the coimty in which such actitui 
shidl have been brought. i 



Sxc. 38. Nothing in this aa contained shall apply to fish caught oi 
Uking offish in the waters of Lake Ontario, or any of its bays or ei 
witiiui tbe counties of Oswego, Jefferson, and St. Lawrence, nor to the cateb- 
ing offish inany way in the StiAwrence River. 



Seo. 24. The provisions of this act shi 
feet the. taking Offish in Oneida Lake, al 
shores thereof. 
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KXNXTJCnO CBBEK AHD BAOAKSIQA. TLIIE. 

Szc.25. ItihaUbeuDlAwfultoiueordrairjforthetakiiigoffiBhoranjLiitd 
irbaterer, any seine or net in Rennyetto or Fondasbash Cfeek, in tbe county 
of Fultoa, or in the SacandAga Vlaie, or in any part thereof in said connly, 
above the covered bridge, near the TiUa^ offish House, commonly known aa 
the "TUie Creek Bridgey" or in any of the itreama emptying into the said 
Vlaio. 

TIOI.ATDra TBI PBOTIBIOKS Or TMB FSBCBDINa flBCTION. 

Sec 26. Any penou vioUUng the proviuons of the preceding sectioii shall, 
npon conviction thereof be denned gnfl^ of a misdemeanor, and also li&ble 
to a penalty of tventy-five doUon, which may be recovered in tbe manner 
prescribed in section twenty of sud chapter dgbt hundred and ninety-eight, 
hereby amended, 

SEPEAI> or FRBTIOCa ACM. 

Bsc. 27, All acts and parts of acts inconiistant wilh the provi^ons of this 
act are hereby repealed, except chapter one hondred and seventy-tbtee of 
laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-one, which is hereby contiiiiied in full 
fbrce and effect. 

SBC.2S. Tbia act ^lall take effect immediately. 

ra«Md May 9, 1868. 

Slatt of New Yort, > 

Office of the Secretaiy of State,) " ■' 

I have oranpared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, 
and do hereby certify that tbe same is a correct transcript therefrom and of 
tbe whole of said ori^nal law. Hombb A. Nelson, Secretory of State. 

The following is the act ofl8QI,refeiTeiltoin BeotionST: 

An act Jar the Pretervation ofFiih in Canaadaigaa Lake andtht outlet there- 
of, tyit^ in the Comtia of Ontario and Yatet. 

Tile People of the State of Nop York, njtneenled in Senate and Attmblg, 
do enact » foUoins : ' 

Bxc. 1. It sludl not be lawful for any person or penoni to take, catch, or 
procnre, in or from Conandaigna Lake, or the inlet thereof, lying within the 
Conntiee of Ontario andYatea, any fi^, with or by means of any sune, gill- 
net, or other net. 

Seo. 2. No person shall knowingly sell, or offer for sale, any fish canght iti 
or from said lake, or inlet thereof; contmry to the proviuona of the first sec- 
tion of this act, and it thaQ be anlawfnl for any person knowin^j to pnrchase 
any fish BO taken in or fmra taid lake or tnlet 

Sbc. 8. Whoever shall riolate any or ^tber of the proviuoDS of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall also be subject to a pen- 
alty for each offense of not less than ten nor more thaa twenty-five doU&rs, 
to be recovered in a civil action, with cosl«, •« hereinafter provided. 
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Sbc. 4. Adj psaon nuj bring (V prosecnu an •ctjon in hU own nune tor 
the neorvTj of the fine* or pwultiaa impoied by this act, before any jnsuce 
of the peace of eitlter erf laid coontiea, upon ilnt giving to sDch jostice at the 
peace aecarilj for ceata, aatiafaotory to nich jnatics, in caaa he shall fiul to 
racoi-er; wmI in case t^arecoTei?, theamooot tberaof, iriien collected, shall 
be paid to the coon befbre which such an action shall be praaccnted, togetlnr 
with cosia of soch sniL The conn bcfora which such action shall be bniti^t 
^)hall certify the Teascmable costs and expensCB thereof, and pay the same oat 
of the moneji to receiTed, and shall pay the residue thereof, if any, to ihe 
treasaier of the coonty in which inch action is brooght, for the support of the 
|ioor of Mid coonty. 

li-KC. 5. All law* inconsiaient with this act ate hereby repealed. 

Skc. 6. This aft shall take effect immediately. 

PaswdAlRil IL>, iwi. 

THK OAMB AND FIBBBRT I^WB OF THE DOHINION OV CASADA 
FOB BIUHTEEN IIU»1>BED AND SIXtT-HlNB. 
iBj Edwau C. Buan, Ssq,, Otuura, Author of " The Crack Shot,' etc, etc) 
oirunio AKD QUEBBa • 

Since the last issue of the Year-Boot, veiy coniiderable cbangea have baa 
Bade in the game-lawi of the Frovincea of Ontario and Qoebec. Tlie fidi- 
tfiT-laws of the Dominion have also been reviied. to some extent, and it is now 
belieied that if sportsmen will respect the prorisirais of the acts, and aid in 
«ntbn-ing the penally against the poadier for in&actions thereof, gatne and 
doh will again become )Jentifnl. 

It is greatly to be regreiied that the L^^tnres of the different prorioce 
hara not provided the means for carrying out their varioiu enactments on the 
subjet't of the piulection of game, and herein is felt the incanvenience of Ibese 
matteti being dealt with in detail by the Taiioiu prorinces instead of by the 
Dominion. Had the Dominion Legislatore bean Tested with the power of 
legi^hiilDg upon the mbject of game aa well as npon the fisheries, the Gabeiy 
ovemeeis might hare been made efficient aids to the different game-dubs 
ihruughuut the connDy. To those of Qnebec and Montreal mnch piaiM a 
diie for their efforts to protect game ; but it is atsord to sopposs that indi- 
viiluHl effort can stay the dewtating band of the pot-bonier. Mnch goad 
u'luhl be acromplithed if the manicipalitiea could be induced to afford tl»r 
aid. 

In Ontario, the clone neascaifbr deer or fawn, elk, moose or cariboo, extendi 
(turn Ibe Ihi of December to thesucceedinglit of Septanber, not to be ti^>- 
prd t the rkwe seastm tat wild tnrk^, graase^ idwannt, and partridge is ba- 
iwecv (be lEiofJannary and the 1st of September; for quail between ^ 1st 
iif January and the Isl of October; and for woodcock and snipe from the la 
iif Manh totlipl^hof An^ust; and no wild swan, goose, or aiqr descriptioD 
of duck ia allowed to be kilM between tbe IGth day of April and the 10th 
ilarofAngnil; Deithvr is It to be tn^ped, or taken by means of traps, inare». 
or apriiiga, or killed by any other method than by shooting. It is also mi- 
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lawful lo use snnken pnnM orbstterieg, oroight lightB., No egg* of an}' kind 
of the birda abore enumerated ue allowed to lie taken or deatrojed at anj' lime. 
No beaver, muskrat, miok, sable, otler or fiahar, U to be taken or trapped be- 
tween the let of May and tbe 16th of Noiemlier.* There is also a clanse pro- 
tecting an j particahu' kindof game that may be imported by parliea desiroiu 
of bleeding the sane. The floe raries from i2 to $25 for each head of game 
iUegtUl? killed, and in default of payment o&endera are imprisoned in a com- 
mon jail for a term not exceeding thirty days. 

Speckled boat can be taken between the Ist of Jannary and the 1st of Oc- 
tobtt, Mit only by angling by hand with hook and line. WhiteGsh or salmon- 
tronl are not to be taken by any means between the 19th of Norember and 
the 1st of December, nor hy means of any kind of staae between the 80th of 
Hay and the 1 st of Angnst. The cloae seasons for bass, pickerel, maskiaong^ 
and other fish are to be fixed by the governor in Conndl, to salt different lo- 
in Qnebac, the close aeason for elk, moose, cariboo, deer, &wn, or hare, is 
fromtbelstorFebrnarytolfaelstofSqttember; forgroiue,ptannigan, part- 
ridge, woodcock, or inipe, between the let of March and the Ist of September. 
TSo wild swan, wild goose, or ang kind of wild dack is allowed to be shot at, 
trapped, or killed between the SOth of May and the Ist of September, except 
in tbat part of the province east of the Brandy Pots, where the inhabitaoti 
an aUowed, for food on^, to kill the same between the 1 st of Beptemher and 
the Ist of June. Nuther is it lawfol to kill any of the above between snnset 
and eonrise. All the gome animals and tnrds mentioned in the act txtxpt 
hares and partridges are protected from trap[nng. No eggs of any of ^e 
kinds of iHrds moitioned, or any species of wild-fowl, are allowed to be dia- 
tnrbed, injured, or taken. 

No lynx, wild cat, mink, or martou to bo taken or killed between the lEth 
of April and the Ist of November; no otter between the let of May and the 
Ist of November; no beaver between the 30(h of April and the In of Sep- 
tember ; no maskrat between the Ist of Jane and the 2ht of October. Nor 
shall any peraon bny. Bell, or have in his or ber possession any luueasonable 
skin of any of the Mid animals. 

Fines vaiy from %\ to $50, and in default of imncifiafs payment the penal- 
ty is imprisonment in the common Jail for a term not exceeding three months. 
No proceeding nnder this act can be set aside by certiorari, an appeal only 
lying to the Circoit Court of the chief place of the district wherein the offense 
was committed. The jurisdiction is very munmaij, and the general provis- 
ions very stringent. No kind of tront (or Innge) can be taken between the 
Ist of October and the 1st of Januaij; vhiteflsh and safanon-tToat are not 
to be taken io any way between the 19th of November and the 1st of Decem- 
ber, nor by means of any kind of seine between the Slst of Jul; and the let 
of December ; between the 3Ist of October and the 81 it of December it is 
nnUwful to kill shad or wbiteflsh in Missisqnoi Bay, Lake Champlain ; bb1~ 
moa can not be fished for k Ontoiio nod Qnebec, or the River RcatlgooclM 
(N. B.), between the 81st of July and the let of Hay, except I^ flysnrfiw»- 
* Tbe eloM MMon fcr luue I* fton Oie Itt of Hatch to Um IM of September. 
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Otwira nukes it difficult lo establish the fiKt of tbe illegal killing. Would 
it not be well to have n convention of Bpartemen agree od close seasons that 
would answer for all tlie provinces, and press the adoption of tbem in their 
respective Legislatures? Of course there are difficulties in the waj, bnt these 
could easily be got over if sportsmeu would only approach them in a candid 
and concilialory spirit. 



There is only one game-law in this island, entitled " An act for the Protec- 
tion and Breeding of Wild-fowl and Game." It prohihits the killing, taking, 
purchasing, seUing, or possessing of partridges from the 2Dth of February to 
ttiB 25th of August, and applies a similar prohibition in the case of snipe, or 
any other wild or migratory birds frequenting for the "purpose of incnbatioo 
(except wild geese), from tbe 1st of April to the 20th of August. 



It ia unlawful to buy, or sell, or exhibit for sale, any deer or elk between the 
1st of March and the 1st of August : or any grouse, prairie-fowl, or partridge, 
or to destroy or collect their eggs, between the 1st of March and the 10th of 
August. Fine #50, or three months' imprisonment. 



INDEX. 



Abnuns, Captain, 91. 
Acclimadziog fishes, 440. 
Adiroadock ^U, 102. 
Ainswortb'a race and screens, S97. 
Albicore unppoied to be bonetta, 134. 
AleKander'a " Salmon FUhing" in 

Canada, 336. 
AmphioD and the dolphins, 88. 
Ancient and modem fish-culture, 817. 
Anderson, John, Esq., 76. 
Angel-flsh or monk-fish, 483. 
Antiquity of the "gentle art," 143. 
Apogon, the Mediterranean, 424. 
Ardent angler, the, 192. 
Austin, George, 63. 
AoBtraiia, the aahnon experiment in, 

869. 879. 

a, Z18. 



Bergen Point, reef-fiehjog on, 61. 

Berners or Barnes, Dame Juliana, 148. 

Bethone, fiev. Dr., 2u9, 276. 

Big pqrgee, the, 426. ■ 

Black bass of Lake Huron, 424. 

Black files, antidote for, 207. 

Block sea bass, 424. 

BlueOih, the, 117. 

Blueahark, the,432. 

Bonetta or boniM, 132. 

Borelli, Professor, 46. 

Bory St. Vincent, M., 84. 

Bottom fishing, rig for, 69. 

B^acket^ Waller M., 146, 290. 

Bradley, Professor, 38. 

Breeding times of fishes, 40G. 

Brook trout, 146. 

Brown catfish, 433. 

Brown's, Dr., Angler's Giude, 109. 

Buel feathered spoon, 236. 

Bnel's patent feather troll, 299. 

Bullfrog and homed pont, 436. 



; salmon 



Camp bed, 229. 
Canada, hiring riy 
fishing in, 206. 
Canadian solmon-staiis, 416. 
Canandaigna Lake, tront o^ 263; 

black bass o^ 2S2. 
Canarsie, fishing at, 90. 
Caplin, the, 105. 
ig Carp family, the, 428. 



Bail-bon, 1 74. 

Bait-can and baits, 294. 

Bail-fiBhing for trout, 189. 

Buts, -SH, 37, 67. 

Ballysadare salmon-pass, 413. 

Bamboo rod, Dr.aerk's, 211. 

Bonded ephippns, the, 425. 

Barbel, the, 428. 

Barker an anthoritj on angling, 1 

Barren Island, fishing at, 97. 

Basket, trout, 174. 

Bass, angling for striped, 48 ; troUing'C . ., , 

in Hell Gate for, 52 ; still-buting, Carps at Kotcerdam, 3 

for, 68; casting bait for, 64; an-jCasting but fbr bass, 64. 

glingatthe clnbs, 69; the sea bass,' Casting-lines, straightening, 175. 

106 ; the black, 282 ; the Oswego, |Castle Connell rods, 212. 

282; the black of the South, 284;, Catfish family, the, 438. 

the spotted, or speckled hen, 28.1 ; Caving Channel, fishing at, 98. 

therockbassoftheLakes, !8i^; theCajuga Lake, trout of; 263 ; black 

ttriped sea, the black of Lake Hn- bass of, 282 ; pike of, 288. 

ron, and the black sea, 424. Cero, cerns, or sierra, 134. 

" Bass gronnds," 282. Characierizatioa of fishes, 17. 

Bearded umbrina, 426. Chars, M., 37. 

Beardie or loach, 428. Chesapeake Ba; fishery, 342. 

BeUows-fish, 111. Children, angling for, 198. 



CbiDuera ftuuil;, the, 432. 

Chinese fish-culCure, 34S. 

Chinese fisliing, 39. 

Chinese book, 22. 

Chowder of sea bass and cUnu, lOT. 

Churn-spoon, 67. 

Cisco or ciscoquette, 292. 

CUma, trade in, 840. 

ClergTrtuui's coDtribulion, a, 189. 

Clerk (A.) and Co., 63,179,184, 211. 

Clubs, ba^ng, 69. 

Coalfish, 430. 

Coast and estoair fishes, 46. 

Coast fishes and- fisheries, 319. 

Codfish, the, 32t). 

Cod f&mi\y, the, 480. 

Cod-liver oil, 839. 

Colquhoun, John, on moringlargefish, 
248. 

Commercial valaes — Sqneteogue, 81 ; 
sea bass, 108; of Lake fisheries, 3tii| 
of mackerel, 823 ; of shad, 325; of 
menhaden, 828 ; of salt-water fish- 
eries, 339. 

Conej Island, fishing at, 80. 

Connecticut Hirer, 49. 

Coc4terj for sportsmen, 446; general 
rules for, 458. 

Coete,M., French C( 

Crooked Lake, fishes in. 

Cross-fishing for salmon, 802. 

Cruelty of fishes, 48. 

Current wheel, 419. 

Cuttle-fish, 3G6. 

Dace and rotich, 427. 
DanieU, Rev. W. B., 28, 86, 87. 
Davy. Sir Hnmphr;, 28. 
1)e Blainville, M., 40, 
Diplaprion, the two-bandeit, 424. 
"Doctor, the," fishing with, 69. 
Dogfish, the laTKB-Bpotted, the small- 

spotted, the picked (or piked), 432. 
Dolphin of ihe ancients, 426. 
Dressing flies, 308. 
Dried codfish, 339. 
Drops, knots, and loops, Ifi6. 
Dudong, the, 26. 
Duhalde, Father, on ChuMse fish-cul- 

tnre, 347. 
Domeril, M., 86. 

Eagle or whip my, ihe, 483. 
I'^astport fishery, statistics of, 339. 
Ed, the common, 43<i. 



Egyptian fishing, 19. 
Elizabeth Islands, 77. 
Encampment on St. John lUrer, 222. 
Encyclopedia Bri cannica, extract from , 

31. 
English Neighborhood bridge, 49. 
Knoplossus, the armed, 424. 
Estuary catfish, the, 439. 
■• ■ ■ ■ 1,42. 

It of, 429. 

Fecundated spawn, 890. 

Fecundity of flsheft, 41. 

Feeding, times for, 44. 

Feeding young trout or salmon, 392. 

" Field, ■'^ the London, 159. 

Findon haddocks, 842. 

Finn, Mr., 80. 

Fire Island, the fishing at, 94. 

Fish-culture, ancientand modem, 347; 
in Europe in early times, 860; of 
this century, 3.~>5. 

Fish propagation asdsled by art, 373. 

Flatfish fomily, the, 481. 

Flies, artificial, 30 ; natnra], for sal- 
mon and trout, 31 ; fbr trout, 17ti ; 
select artificial, fi^r trout, 184; fbr 
'salmon, 306; fly-dressing, 308. 

Florida, black bass in rivers of, 384. 

Flounder, the, lis ; the oblong, 431. 

Fly-fishing for trout, 154; on Massa- 
pLijua Lake, 1C2 ; on 'St. John Hir- 
er, 244. 

Flying-fish, 429. 

Fly-rods, 1 73 ; modem splice for, 1 69. 

FrancisFrancison rods, 210, on ^^- 
ning baits, 301 . 

French commission on fisb-caltore, 



French hatching-boxes, 382. 
Frog, the fishing, 420. 
Fnrman's hatching-race, 401. 



G^in, Antoine, flsh.culturiat, 24, 856. 
Genei-a Lake, Wis., cisco in, 298. 
Gibson, Sandy, guide and ^fi'er, SO. 
Gillaroo trout, the, 256. 
Gillone's (Mr. J.) process of propsga- 
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GloTes for trolling tritli, 121. 

Golden carp or goldfish, 128. 

Golden mallei, 100. 

Grand Lake,' trout oF, 258. 

Grayling, the, 441. 

Greek poem — the Halieattcs, 19. 

Green's (Seth) "genenil direction^,' 

403, 
Greenirood Late, pickerd of, 267. 
Grilse, aalmon, 376. 
Growler, Ihe, of Virginia, 424. 
Grunter, Elie, 99. 
Guiana garfish, 429. 
Gnrnard, the mailed, 426; the streaked 

or rock, 426. 

Habits of fishes, 22. 

Hackett'e spinning tackle, 29 

Haddock, the, 4S0. 

Hake, the great forked, 430. 
-Halibut fiaber;, statisticB ot, 

Halibut, the, 431. 

Harlem Hirer, fishing in, 49. 

HaskeU's trolling bail, 297. 

Hat for fishing, 203. 

Hatching salmon, 882. 

Haunts of fishes, 44. 

Hell Gats, trolling in, S2. 

Hibernating black bass, 282. 

Hog^sb, (he, 98. 

Hooks — Theban, Pompeiian, Chinese, 
O'Shanghnessf , Pennsylvanian, 22 ; 
for bass, 65, 62 ; for sbeepshead, 
87; round-bend flj, 186 ; fish-hook 
philosophy, 18.1 ; " SalmonicepsV 
opinions on, 1 87 ; fish-hooks, 304 
monnting saJman-hooks, 310. 

Horiiontal screen, 419. 

Homed poat, the, 488. 

Horae mackerel, 136. 

Hue, Chinese misdouaiy, 348. 

Hachen, tbe, 441. 

Hughes, Archbishop, 275. 

Hnghee, boat-builder, 66. 

Hnningue, fish-cultare at, 862. 

Hnnter,Dr,,89, 

Hutchinson's Sprottt-bend hooks, S06. 



Johnson's, Dr. Samnel, plagiariani, 156. 

Johnson's, of Boston, rods, 212. 
Jones, William Floyd, 163. 
Josh Billings, lesson by, 191. 

Martin, rods, 212. 

I, the, 96. 

King's Bridge, fishing at, 49. 

Knots, loops, and drops, 166. 

Ladder, fish, 407. 

Ladies, fishing for, 62. 

Lady, catfi^, 439. 

Lake herring, 291. > 

Lamprey, the, 437. 

Landing nets, I7S. 

Leaping of trout, anecdote of, 417. 

LebBuIt,M.,89. 

Lines, 64 ; for trolling, 121 ; salmon 

casting, 212. 
Loach, Ste, or beardie, 42B. 
Long Island trout, 147. 
Long Lake, red trout of, 262. 
Loops, knots, and drops, 166. 
Lycoming Creek, an^oTs on, 1 98. 



H'Harg's troU, 299. 

Mackerel, the Spanis1i,126 1 the horse, 
185 ; the common, 819. 

Mackinaw trout, the, 264. 
:, Mailed gomard, 426. 
' ; Malay emblem of constancy, 35. 
1, Marshfield trout, 147. 
<k Maskinonge, the, 277, 441. 
\" Massapiqua Lake, fly-fishing OD, 162. 
; Menhaden or mossbanker, S26. 

Mesoprion, the One-spotted, 424. 

Middle Dam camp, 181. 

Mirage on the Ht. Lawrence, 335. 

Mitchell, Hon. F. , of Ottawa, 205. 

Mitchell, Professor, 83. 

Modem fish-culture, 847, 

MoUychumkemunk Lake, 181. 

Monk-fish or angel-fish, 488. 

Moosehead Lake, trout o^ 26 1 . 

Morland, Thomas, 185. 
, Morrison, Captain, 138,124. 

Mosier, the gafier, 69. 

Mossbunlcer or menhaden, 826. 
mullet, 441. 

MouutiDg salmon-hooks, 310. 

Mouth, the, of fiabes, 34. 
.lamaica Bay, fishing in, 94 ; trolling Mullet, the golden, tOO ; the striped 



Ichthyology, > gUmpee of, 421. 
Inde, the, 440. 
Intelhgence of fishes, 18. 
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Sinker, tbe ponderatiiig, 810. 

Sinken for Bheejwhetid, SB. 

SknneatelM Lake, fisheB in, 288. 

Sligo aalmon-atain, llfi. 

8meUiDfl>heB,S«. 

Smelt, the, 102. 

Smelts, trade in, MO. 

Smoking salmoa, Mi^tict o^ 889. 

Smolt, ulmon, 876. 

Smooth hound, Che, 432. 

Soedicor's, Oba, preserve, 16S. 

Sole, the common. 481. 

"Songs of the WildenMBB," .ext 

from,2S4. 
Sonthem eea ffont, 82. 
SontMde Ctnl), 168. 
Spuush mackerel, 168. 
Spawnii^boxes, directions for, { 

892. 
Spawning timea of fiBhsa, 4M. 



Spinniog bftiU, 295. 
ginning tackle for lire bait, 299. 
Sphce, modem, for flj-rods, 159. 
^uTlpn DajTel Creek, boat fiahing in, 

49, 52. 
Sqaetetigae or weakfish, 79. 
Bqnida— rorblneflBh,120j for Spanish 

mackerel, 131. 
St John's River, fishing on, 222. 
Stain, how to, silkvorm gnt, 170. 
8ud«ttc« of Lake fisheries, 815 ; of 

mackerel catches, 828; of sfaadfidi. 

eriea, 825 ; of menhaden, 81!8 ; of 

aalt-water fisheries, 8S9. 
Stocking old ponds, 398. 
Stoddart, Thomas Tod, on womi-flsh- 

ing for troat, 1!)4. 
Stoddart's directions fbr oblainiilg silk- 
worm got, 171. 
Straightening casting liTWi, 176. 
Streaked or rock gurnard, 42S. 
Sticam, how to fish a, 166. 
Striped bass, 48. See h1«o Boh. 
Striped sea base, 424. 



483 

I^kle fbr taking nnall bass, 60 ; for 
kingHsh, 97 ; fbr sea bass, lOS ; for 
bluefish, 120; for troDting,169; tar 
lalmon, 20T; for pcketel, 270 ; fbr 
maskinong^ S79. 

Taste in fishes, 88. 

Tautog or blackflsh, 1 1 8. 

I^utog, the American, 111 ; how to 
co<Ait,114. 

Teeth of fishes, 84. 

Tench, the, 42S. 

Thebes, hook exhumed at, 22. 

Thomback nj, the, 488. 

Thousand Islands, the, 274. 

Thumb-stall, 67. 

Tongoe, the, of flshra, 84. 

Tope or pennj-dog, 438. 

Torpedo, the common, 483. 

Tolsk, the, 480. 

"Tranaiautationaofthesalmon,"866. 

Trolling— in Heli Gate, 62; among 
the Thousand Islands, 274; troll- 
ing weather and baits, 308; di^- 
ent kinds of tackle, 68, 64, 65, 296, 
296, 297, 298, 299. 

Trout, the Sonthem sea, 82; the 
brook, 146 ; fij-fiBhing fbr, 164 ; 
bait-fishing for, ISO; silver or sea, 
266; the white, 268; the winni- 
nish, 260; tbe red of Long Lake, 
262 ; of Seneca and Cayuga, 263 ; 
the Hackinaw, 264 ; strip|ring, Sf ' 



Sturgeon and Chinuent ftmil]', 482. 
Sucker, common New York, 428. 
Sulphur whale, 835. 
Sonflsb, the, 286 ; tbe short lunflsh, 

442. 
Superior, food fishes of Lake, 815. 
Suimotlet, the red, 424. 
Sword&sh, the common, and the lu- 



brook, 429 ; the gteat lake tt 

Europe, 429. 
Trondei, 429. 
Trumpet-fish, 111. 
Trygdo, the many-spined, 488. 
Tunny, the common, 426. 
Tnrbot,the,48I. 
Ttuctiltim, andent fish-ponds at, 850. 

Umbagog Lake, 181 . 

Umbagog range of1akea,troQt<^147. 

Umbrina, tbe bearded, 426. 



Walcott's (Dr.) verses, 48. 
Wall-eved or ^asa-eyed jake, 288. 
Walton, Izaak, 36, 87. 
Weakflsh or aqneteagne, 79. 
Webeter, the late Hon. Daniel, 168. 
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Welch'* (Robert) rodi, SI2. 

Wat Itland, fishing at, 89. 

WhRle a^ng, BS2. 

Wbip or eada ray, ^ 188. 

Whitefiih, Ae, 290. 

Wtutefish, fh>EeD, 291. 

WhhetUi of the Lakea, i29. 

White ulnon of Virginia, 124. 

White's (Dt.) story of a fanUfrog.iM. 

White tnmt, the, 268. 

Whiting, the, 430. 

WUke*, Geot^ Oshiiig with, 62. 



VnnniniBb, tbe,^60, 442. 
Wolf-fi^, the, 426. 
Woim-fldiing for trout, 194. 
Wnwe, the blne-gtriped. 111. 
WrsBwa or rockfiih. 111. 
Wright, Sile, tbe gidde aod gsfite, 

Xemtrchns, " the purple of," 20. 

Yellow perch, the American, 424, 

Zodikc, ligiis of tbe, 18. 
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ban. ToL L, contatnlDK tha Four Qoepahi. Ml pagsa, 8vo, Cloth, $fi 00 ; Sbeep, 

BANCROFT'8 inSCELLANIB& Lftanij and Hlatorical UlieeUanleB. BrGaoaai 
BLHCvira. Sro, Clotii, W CO. 

BARTH-a NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. TraTete and DIanmirlea In North 
and Central Africa : belDg a Joaraal of an Bipedltloa tmdartakEn nnder tha 
AoaplceB of H.B.M.'a Ooremiiiant, In the Tears 1»4»-18». Bj Bdibt BanB, 
Ph.D.,D.C.L lUoaliated. Ccmpleta In Three Tola., Sro, Clotb, tU 00. 

BELLOWB'S OLD WOHLD. The Old WorM Ir 
roDS In isn-isas. Bf Hini W. Biuon. % 

BOSWELL'S JOHNSON. The life of B«innelJohnaon.LL.D. Indudlng a Jonrwr " 
to the Hchiidn. Bj JxMnBoewni., Eaq. ANeoEditlDn. with DameronaAddt 
Cloiii!andNotea,By JohhWiuoh CB[>iuD>,LL.D.,F.R.a Portrait of Boawell. t 



IB Proaa Work! of Edward Bnlver, Lord 
"WO toiB. lamo, <jiDui, w> ov 
ANDWnRKR. Ttml.lfea 

COLBRIDOE-S COMPLETE WORKS. The Con 

ridge. With an InlrodnctotrEeaav upon hlaJ _ ....._ .. „ 

lona. Edited brProfeawirBuKiD. Complete In Seven Tola. With a flna PoRialt 
Small Bvo, Cloth, tlO CO. 

CDHTIh'B HISTORY OP THE CONSTITUTION. HialoryofthoOrlrin.Fomiatlon, 
and Adoption of the ConaHtotlon of the Doited Statea. Br Owui Tioehoi 
Cnana. Conpleta In Two Urga and haudaoma Octaro Tolnniea. Ok>th,)t90. 
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Harper &t Brothers' Valuable Standard Works. 



hemlstrr ind PbnIoliwT In tti> UnivanltT 

U.jtal]nii*t»htd. 8T0,Clatb, $> BO per TOL 

DKVaLOPMBNT OP EUR 

Intellectual DavelopneDt orBnrDpe. fij Jdhh W. Dupi 



DKAPBR'8 INTELLBCTCAI. DEVXLOPMBNT of EUSOFB. a Hlrtoi^ at U 
Intellectnsl DavelopneDt orBnrDpe. BjJdhh W. Dupu,H.D., LL.D.,PnjftB( 
oCChemlatrjaDdFlijsiolottftn t^eUnlrenUjorNewYork. Std, Cloth, (CIKL 



DRAPER'S AMEKICAN CIVIL POUCY. Thought* on ItiB Fntnre CItD Poller or 
' -leriea. fi> Johh W. Diafel U.D., LL.D., Prof»Bor ot Chemlad? and PhTBl- 
Ej la the UnivetBity ot New York, Author ot « " Treatise on Hubuui Physlolo- 
H"in... f ■i..l-...i„^.i n — .1 —tofEnropep-Ac Crown 8to, Cloth, 



Ba Author, vllh Index, ,tc I 



. TO performed on the Lytfe siaee 

..yaot Open to tba Present Time. To which la added a Cbc»- 
11 the Operu that have been perfOrmBd la Europe. By Elldi 
TOH. WithPonnita. Sro, Cloth, $3 00. 

lUVIB^ CARTHAQE. Cutham and her Remaine ; 
Id Reaearchea on theBlle of the Phcei ■ ■ 



TatioDB and Reaearcbea on the^lla of the Pbcenldui Uetrupolle in AIM 

aiUacsnt Placca. Conducted under the Anmicea of HerV^tr'a I 

Bt Dr. DiTig, F.R.Q.3. Proftnelj nioatiated with Uape, Woodcnta, Chcomo- 
LlthogiaphB, ax. Sro, Cloth, (4 00. 
DOOLITTLE'S CHINA, SodiJ LIfB of the Chlneee ; with some Account 0( their 
RellzioaB, QovemmeDlal, Edncatlonal, and Bnaineu Cnatonu and OplnlODt. With 
apecTal but not exelt^rtTeRefcrence to Fnhcban. Bj Rev. Jnarna DooiiTru, Poor- 
teen Yean Member of the Fabchan Hlaalon of the American Board. Illuatrated 
with more than ItkO chaiBCtenaUc RnsTHtlngB oa Wood. imla.,Uino,Clath,tOCll. 

KDQEWORTH'S (Hub} KOVELa With RDgraTings. 10TolB.,]lmo,Cloth,tUllA 
OIBBOITS R0H8. Hlatorr of the IJecllne and Fall of the Roman Smpire. Sj 
EnwAin QisBOH. With Notea b; Kev. H. H. Uiuiak and M. Qmwyr. A sew 
rheap EdlUos. To which la added a complete Index of the whirls Work, Mid It 
Portrait of the AnlhoT. BTOl>.,ltoio (nnUbrm with Hiime), Cloth, t»M). 
QUOTED HlffTOBY OP QtUEBCE, 11 TOla., Itmo, Cloth, $18 0(L 
HALTS (Uca.) WOMAITS RECORD. Womui'a Record ! or, BlosrapMcal Sketchea 
of all DIsllngnlahed Women, from the Creation to the Preeeut Tinie. Arranied in 
FoDr Era% with eeteettane tiota Female Writer* of each Bra. Br Mn. Bauu 
JoearHAOuK ninatrated with more than 300 Portiaita. Sro, Clolh, JS DDk 
HAUi'B AJUTnc BS8BASCBB8. Antic Reaearcheg and Life among the Saqni- 
nunx: beinirtbeNarratlTa ofanRipedllloii In SearchofSirJohnFranklln.la the 
Tean IMO^lMliand isaa. BjCniiiLia FaiBoiaHALi. With MapB and 100 Illiu- 
Intlona. The Illiutratlone ue from Original Drawlnge by Charles Farsona, Henrj 
L, Stepheni, Solomon E;tlsEe,W. S. L. Jewelt. and OranTllle PcrhlQS, after ekelchee 
bj Captain HalL A New KWUon. 8To,Clolh,Be»eled KdgB»,96«0, 

HALLAV'S CONBTITDTIONAL HIOTOBY OF ENGLAND, from the Accesalon of 

HenrrVIL to the Death of George IL Std, Qoth, M «. 
BALLAJTS LTTERATtJRB. IntroductlDii to the Uteratiire of Bnrope during the 

Pirt«]ntb.8liteenth,a]idBeTenteeDthCeiitQTle«. Bj Hnu Buuk. ItoI&.Sto, 

Cloth, »ioa 
BALLAM-B MIDDLS AGSa. BtMe ot Boiope dnzing tlN Middle Age*. ErHmiu 

HuuB. 8T0, Cloth, HOOb 
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4 Harper &• Brofheri' Valuable Standard Works. 

DI7 CHAILLirS AFRICA. EnlontlaiiauidAdTentnreainBaiutorU] AMu: vllk 
AccoDuU orUielluiHn knd Cnslnnu oTUis Peuple.uid of Che Chue urLheOo- 
tUU, (be Cnxodlle, Lcopird, EliphuL Htppopotuniu, ud ottaer AnlnuU. fir 
Pin. a Dd Cbailld, Corrsapandlug Member of tlis AmariFU Ettmolugkal Bu- 
clalj: ortheOeogMDblolaadHutlillcilBoclety ofNewYgrk; uid uf the B«Md 
SodetroTNmUirdmilw;. With namerDiu UlniUulorui. Bra, CloUl, « IKL 

DU GHAILLirS AS&ANOO LAini. A Joamey to Aahugo Luid: and Frrther 
PeiMtrfttloD iBtoBanitorUlAIHia. BtPidl B.Dd Cuaillu, Anthor or"lyi*eoT- 
arlaa Id KqtuttxUl Africa," Ac New Xdltlau. HaodHnuely lUoKnted. Bto, 
Clotb.tDOO. 



CioiKi'* flsAmnra. 

ClOBO DH OBAIOn AMD Ou- 



HoMn'a Omrun. 



BASPBR'S rtCTOSIAL BISTORT OP THB BEBELLIOM. Huper'* PMmU 
HiMorr at tha Or«iU Rebellion In the United euta*. With netrlr UMO UlnMn- 
Uou InTwoValii.,4Co. Price {« OO per toL 

HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. Tha Spwlah dnqoeft Id Anerici, and Its Rela- 
ting, frt <!... Di.tn^. -# aT...». m,^ ^ ^^ Ooretumeii* -"^-i— '*— »- *■ — -— 
, limo, Cloth, tl DD |M 



Flr>t HelUemeut of the Conntr? lo the Adoption of the Feden 

SiooHnSmu: From the AdopllOD of tbe Federal CaniUtaUan to 

Slxleealh Congreea. « TalB.,STO,CloCli,$18 (XL 

HDlfK^ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Hlatiwr of England, fWm On Intadon rf 
JolliuCtEHrta IheAbdlcBtloDotJameMlL.lBSa. Bt Ditid HnE. AnewBdl- 
tlos, with the Anthor'a lut CorrectlooB imd Improrementi. Ta which ii PreOxed 
a abaci AccoddI or hia lift, written bj BlnueU With a Foitnlt of Uie Aattwc. 
a roll, ISmo, Clolb, 9> OO. 

JArS WORKS. CamoleCe Worki of \b\. William Jay i cinnprliing hla SermgBih 
Family Dliconnee, HornlD): and ErenlnE; BiettlMi fbr eveir D*} In the Tear, 
FamUj Prajen, Ac. Anthor'a enlarged Edition, rerlted. S toIL, am, Clolb, W M. 

JOHNSON'S COKPLETB WORCa Tbe Worka of Bamnel ItAoaon, U.IX With 
anSHaron bla Life aadOentna, br Aaiwiim HintrHT, Baq. Portrait ot Jobnaon. 

Sto1i.,S»o, Cloth, »*OI)l 
KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR The IcTaslon oftbe Crimea, and ao Accomit of 
Ita PnEresa down to the Death of Lord Raelan. Bt Aliiahiiib Wd-luii Kmo- 
LUK. ^1 lb Mipa and Plans. Two Tola. rsadT. ifmo, Cloth, $1 00 per toL 

KBITKUACBBR'S DAVm EINQ OF ISRAEI. David, the King of Israel : aPitf- 
tralt drawn from Bible Hlalorr and tbe Book of Paalma. Bt Puduiok Williaji 
K«DiiMioniB,D.D., Anibor uf'ElUab the Tlahbtte," *c Tranalaled nnder •■■- 

eipreaa Sanction of Ihe Anthor bj th- "-- " ■^ * " ■ '•"-■■ - ' - 

from Dr.Emmmacher to bla American 1 

LAUB'S COMPLETE WOREa Tbe Works of 

Lettera, Poems, Eeaaja of Ella, Esaan npon , . _ 

8ketchorblBlJre,wltta tbeFlDa]MemarialB,bjT.NoaHTAUuuu>. i-u[u>u. • 
TolA, VOaa, Cloth, ts 00. 

HARCrS ARMY LIFE ON THE B0BD8R. TUlrtj Years of Army LUb on tbe 
Border. Comprising Deacriptloca of the Indian Nomada of the Kalnt: Ezplora- 
tlooB o/ New TerriioiT ; a "Trip across the RockT Moontaloa In the Winter ; De- 
•crlpUona of the Hiblia of DKlinnt Animals fOnnd in the West, and the Metboda 
ofHnntlnaOiami with Inddenta In the Life of Dlllorent Fronttor Hen-ftt. *c. 
Br BnTet^rigadler-Oeneral B. a Mabot, U.SA., Antb« of "The FraUe Trand- 
lec." WlOnuimeroiuIllDatntloni. Bto, Clolb, Bereled Sdga^ }t 00. 
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